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Coal Production 


To Be Regulated 
By Great Britain 


Central Marketing Scheme 
To Affect Tonnage as Well | 
As Prices, Commerce De- 
partment Is Informed 


Airplanes Face 


perimental Work, Aeron 


RESENCE of high-frequency 
apparatus in the vicinity of aircraft 
fueling areas is a hazard requiring ex- 
perimental work, it is pointed out in a 
report of the Liaison Committee on Aero- 


21 by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Possibility ‘of fire hazard from this 
source, and the necessity for special pre- 
cautions against the operation of radio 
ae while —. or other 
- |near-by planes are being fueled, were 
Complete Control to Supplant pnong the magters given consideration 
Present Voluntary Arrange-| at the Fall meeting, the Committee’s re- 


° ° | port discloses. 
ment; Price-fixing Problem “The hazard from this source is simi- 
Causes Apprehension 


Plan to Be Effective 
After First of Year) 





¢ 


lating in airplane gasoline tanks and 
gasoline supply hoses,” the report adds. 
The: Committee reports that progress 
jis being made in applying the visual- 
| type radio range beacon, and that “ac- 
|tive research” is under way to develop 
|a combined visual transmitter and radio- 
| telephone set which will eliminate in- 
| terruption of the beacon service. 
| Automatic pilots will be employed on 
The “central marketing scheme” al- | planes especially in transport service in 
ready has become effective in 14 | the future, the Committee predicts, and 


counties and districts, the a 
Ntnotae aes aoe Rr reuse Study of Earthquake 
Regions Is Planned 

By Geodetic Survey 


Complete regulation of coal pro- 
duction in Great Britain under cen- 
tral organizations probably will be in 
effect by Jan. 1, 1931, according to 
information received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and made public 
Nov. 20. ® 


effect in many areas. 

The problem of price-fixing is giv- 
ing trouble, the Department was ad- 
vised, and business in coal is re- 
stricted until this has been solved. A 
typical organization for regulation of | 
the industries is that in South Wales, 
according to the information to the 
Department. This provides for pro- 
duction quotas and the fixing of | 
minimum prices. The Department’s | 
statement follows in full text: 

District Schemes 

Complete regulation of coal produc- 

tion in England will probably be in ef- 


Useful in Construction 
Projects in Areas, Annual 
Report Points Out 


Copyrizht 1930 by The United 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


nautic Radio Research, made public Nov. | 


lar to that from static charges accumu- | 


Investigations Should Prove | 


united States Bailu 
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Fire Hazard 


_In Refueling Near Radio Units 


Proximity of High Frequency Apparatus to Areas Where 
Craft Can Take on Gasoline Is Problem Requiring Ex- 


autics Committee Reports 


radio | already devices are in sight which will} 
| 


aid the pilot in aircraft navigation. 

| The report, made public in the Nov. 
| 15 issue of the “Air Commerce Bulletin” 
| follows in full text: 
The possibility 
| high-frequency radio transmitting appa- 
;ratus in the vicinity of airplane fueling 
| Beene and the necessity for special pre- 
| cautions against the operation of radio 
| transmitters on aircraft while the air- 
craft or other aircraft in close proximity 
}are being fueled, were among the mat- 
|ters considered at the Fall meeting of 
|the Liaison Committee on Aeronautic 
|Radio Research held recently at the Aero- 
|nautics Branch in Washington. 

| The committee was organized at the 
| beginning of 1930 by the Aeronautics 
| Branch to assist in focusing the research 
of government@l and industrial organi- 
zations on the early solution of the most 
pressing problems in the field of aero- 


nautic radio research with the minimum 


duplication of effort. 


In its first report, which was published | 


in the June 2 issue of the Air Commerce 
Bulletin, the committee presented an 
outline of the aeronautic radio research 
| field and also a list of specific problems, 
research upon which would be of partic- 
ular importance to the progress of aero- 
nautics. The discussions at the Fall 
meeting revealed a satisfactory situation, 
jin that research is now under way on a 
jnumber of these problems in industrial 
|and governmental laboratories and in 
; connection with the activities of the air 
| transport operators and aircraft and ra- 
| dio manufacturers, 

| Progress is being made in the appli- 
jcation of the visual-type radio range 
| beacon to airways service. An automatic 
| volume control has been developed which, 
| used in connection with standard aircraft 
radio receivers, greatly facilitates the 
| use of the reed indicators with the visual 
| beacon system. Active research is in 
| progress fo develop a combined visual 


of fire hazard from} 


. 


fect by Jan. 1, 1931, according to Homer | 
S. Fox, Assistant Commercial Attache 
at London, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Central Marketing Scheme, under 
part 1 of the Coal Mines Act, became 
effective in 14 counties and districts Oct. 
25. District. scnemes also went into op- 
eration on that date, among them being | 
North Staffordshire, Worcestershire, 
South Wales, Forest of Dean, South 
Staffordshire, Midland (Amalgamated), 
including Yorkshire, South Derbyshire, 
Derbyshire (except South), Nottingham, | 
Leicester, Durham, Bristol, Cumberland, | 
Northumberland, North Wales, Shrop- 





shire, Somerset, and Warwickshire. 
Price Fixing a Problem 

The question of price fixing is a,very 
troublesome one, and at the present time 
forward business in the coal trade is| 
very restricted, pending a settlement of 
this and other features of the market- 
ing organization. 

The various district schemes are more 
or less drawn up on similar lines. The 
main outline of the South Wales scheme 
will serve to indicate the general nature 
of all the schemes. 

The South Wales scheme is to be ad- 
ministered by an executive board of 36 
members, this board being authorized 
to take such steps as may be necessary 
from time to time for regulating the 
production, suppiy, and sale of coal. Full 
details of each coal mine in the district 
are to be submitted by the colliery own- | 


' 
j 
j 


«etary of Commerce Capt. R. S. Patton, 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey, of the; tadiobeacon and radiotelephone trans- 
Department of Commerce, expects soon| mitter which will eliminate any need for 
to be conducting studies in regions of | discontinuance of the beacon service 


jthe greatest earthquake intensity, de-| when radiotelephone messages are being | 


signed to reduce losses in quakes, ac-!sent to the pilots. 
cording to the annual report of the! Preliminary work on the very difficult 
Survey made public Nov. 21. problem of developing a collision preven- 


Reducing: lozsés* from’ earthquakes is’! tion system by the use of radio has been | 


of the utmost importance to the United | 
States because of the growth in density | 
of population, the Survey said. Facts! 


fal to designers ‘of construction’ prey. Uarges for Power 
In Homes Diverse 


ects in selecting the types which would | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.) 


be most resistant to quakes, it was} 
stated. | 
Charts in Demand 
There was a substantial gain in the} ee 
demand for both nautical and airway; Montana Commission Com- 
charts issued by the Survey during the} 
last year, according to the report. A 
summary of the report, issued by the| 
Department of Commerce, follows in 
full text: 


In his 1930 annual report to the Sec- 


Prices in State Capitals 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Nov. 21. 
Director of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- A compilation showing the number of 

| kilowatt hours of electrical energy for 


vey, calls attention to the increasing 
demand for charts and other navigation | domestic use which can be purchased in 
jeach of the State capitals at specified 


aids. People of today are coming more 
and more to take advantage of its pub-| prices has been issued by the Montana 
Public Service Commission. 


lications, each inquiry opening vistas 

regarding other available data. The table has been compiled by the 
Airway maps, compiled to meet the|Commission’s assistant secretary, R. F. 

special requirements of the aviator, are 

also issued by this service. The un- 

isual demand for these maps is indica- 


| National Electric Light Association, ‘it 
| was, stated, 


McLaren, from the 1929 rate book of the | 


ers to the executive board, and for the|tive not only of the growth of aviation, | 





purpose of determining a standard of|but of the degree of dependence those 
basic production for the regulation of|who fiy over unfamiliar territory place 
output, each owner is given a choice of| upon this aid to safety. 

any one of the six quarters commencing 
on Jan. 1, 1927, and ending June 30, 
1928, of the month of March, 1929. The 


More Charts Demanded 
The 13 per cent increase over the pre- 


charts, its product best known to every- 
one, is typical of all the ever-expanding 
services this Bureau is rendering to the 
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vious year in the distribution of nautical | 


Ten dollars will purchase 459 kilowatt 
hours of electricity for domestic use in 
| Salem, Oreg., while the same amount of 
money will pay for only’ 63 kilowatt 
| hours in Santa Fe, N. M., the table 
shows. These prices are the two ex- 
| tremes. 

For $1 the municipally owned plant at 
| Lansing, Mich., will furnish 20 kilowatt 
j hours, while the privately owned plant 
|at Washington, D. C., furnishes 19 and 


Freight Trains Set 
New Speed Record | 


Average of 13.7 Miles an Hour | 
Eclipses Previous Figures 


During the first nine months of this 
year the average speed of freight trains 
was higher than in any corresponding | 

riod on record, a report of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the American | 
Railway Association, transmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Nov. | 
21, declared. The average speed for the 
period was 13.7 miles per hour. 

“This represents,” said the Bureau’s 
report, “the ‘e@verage per hour for all 
freight trains between terminals, includ- | 
ing yard and road delays, no matter from 
what cause. 

“The average speed for the nine- 
month peridd was an increase of .6 
mile above that for the same period 
last year. The average speed of 13.7 
miles per hour for September was also 
zee highest for any September on rec- 
ord. 

“The average daily movement per | 
freight car in September this year was| 
29.9 miles, compared with 34.2 miles 
for the same month last year and 33.8 
miles in September, 1928. 

“In computing the average movement 
per day, account is taken of all freight 
cars in service, including cars in transit, 
cars in process of being loaded and un- 
loaded, cars undergoing or awaiting re- 
pairs; also surplus cars on sidetracks for 
which no load is immediately available. 
The car surplus in September this year 
was greater than in the same month of | 
1929 by 184 per cent, which had an 
undoubted effect on the reduction in 
daily movement per freight car. 

“The average load per car in Septem- 
ber this year was 26.8 tons, including 
less-than-carload-lot freight as well as| 
earload freight. This was a decrease} 
of .8 ton below the average for Sep- 
tember, 1929, but an increase of .1 ton 
wbove that for September, 1928,” 





public. As ports and methods of trans- 
portation grow, charts develop with 
them. Consequently, the demand is not 
only for more charts, and their extension 
seaward, but more detailed charts as| 
well, with frequent revised editions giv- 
ing the latest facts. This is necessitated 
by the larger ships and the millions an- 


|the private plant at Salem, Oreg., 18 
kilowatt hours. The private plant at 
;Santa Fe furnishes six kilowatt hours 
for $1. 

In issuing the table the Montana Com- 
| mission announced that in making the 
}comparison the capital city in each State 

and the District of Columbia were se- 


| nually spent on harbor improvements and | lected “as being fairly representative of 


new harbors, port works, lighthouses and | the rates that prevail in other cities. 
buoys, changing shore lines due to ero-| The table follows: 
sion and deposition—particularly along Comparative cost of electricity for do- 
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Food Prices for Thanksgiving 
Much Cheaper Than Last Year 


URKEYS and many of the “fixings” 

are plentiful this year’and there- 
fore cheaper as is almost every article 
on the traditional Thanksgiving nu, 
according to an oral statement by G. 
B. Fiske, associate marketing special- 
ist of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 

These prices reflect the general 
downward trend due to economic con- 
ditions. The drought which has hurt so 
many has helped the turkey producers, 
since turkeys thrive in dry weather, 
and accordingly the price has dropped, 
in some cases even 10 cents per pound, 
Mr. Fiske also furnished the following 
information: 

It is im spite of the drought, how- 
ever, that vegetables are plentiful and 
excellent. Retail prices .indicate the 
trend of wholesale prices but lag be- 
hind wholesale changes. .However, a 
comparison of present wholesale prices 
with those of 1929 shows that potatoes, 
apples, onions, cabbage, and celery 
are a third or more lower. On ac- 
count of the frost damage in the Mid- 
die West to the celery crop in most 
cases only the celery hearts are mar- 
ketable and these are very reasonable. 
Cranberries on the market now are 


the regular Winter varieties. The 
New Jersey berries are plentiful this 
year and prices are moderate. Pump- 
kin and squash are about the same. 


Butter is about 10 per cent lower and 
eggs show a decided reduction, approx- 
imately 25 per cent lower than last 
year. Dried fruits and nuts show no 
change. The almond crop is much 
larger. Fresh fruits such as grape- 
fruit, oranges, and grapes show the 
greatest drop. 

Thanksgiving comes when apples 
are at their best and this year is no 
exception. The housewife may choose 
from an attractive array of the more 
prominent western eating apples, such 
as the Delicious, the Winter Banana, 
the Spitzenberg, the Stayman, or the 
Jonathan, and the cookin apples, such 
as the Yorks and Staymans from the 
Shenandoah Valley and the Greenings 
from New York. There are bargains 
in apples from the Shenandoah Valley, 
some of which are very small, since 
the dry weather interfered with their 
development. However, these apples 
are higher in sugar content than usual, 
and if free from def-*ts will keep suc- 
cessfully in a cold place. 











| peewee golf courses, all carried on a cash | 10r, hali 


piles Table of Electric 


|tors and radios also show that there is | 





Water Purified 
By ‘Electric Eye’ 


Photo-electric Cell Also Used | 
In Tunnels to Control 
Ventilation | 


Signs of Greater | 
Demand for Steel | 
Encourage Trade 


State of New York: 

Albany, Nov. 21. 

HE “electric eye,” or the photo-elec- 
tric cell as it is technically known, 

a device which can be made to open 
doors and closets, and operate venti- 


Specialist in Department of 
Commerce Says Develop-| 
ments Represent Im-| 
proved Condition | 


2 
“9 


Governors Discuss 
Economic Needs of 


New England States 


y 
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| 


lating fans and other mechanisms ae 
nae by the casting of a shadow, ; i 
as been employed by public health of- | 1 
= in re tunnels to con- ‘Pipe Line Building 
trol ventilation and in water cribs to | » ie 
aid in the purification of water sup- Creates New I ield 
plies, according to a statement just 
issued by the New York State De- ee 
ae : oe a ae ail Price Stabilization Effort Be- 
e photo-electric cell will undoubt- ; > | 
edly be employed in many other ways gun by Important Interests 
- = health ya ge it ee stated. Is Described as Significant 
n large garages and repair shops the ce : | 
cell might be Sicudtadatesty dauieyen Movement | 
in cold weather to start a ventilating A Pe hk | 
fan as soon as the exhaust gases be- A number of favorable developments 
come dense, it was pointed out, and in | jn the steel business among which~is a! 
like manner, it might.be used in in- | well-supportea movement to put prices 
dustrial plants where dust and fumes | on a stabilized basis, is creating an im-| 
constitute a health hazard. proved tone in trade sentiment, accord-| 
The photo-electric cell, sometimes | ing to information received in the De- 
called the “electric eye,” has been put | partment of Commerce and made avail-| 
to innumerable uses, particularly in | able Nov. 21. 
connection with autoi.atic machinery, Sign of Increased Demand 
Se Commenting on these developments, | 
al Luther Becker, chief of the Depart-! 
ment’s iron and steel division, stated 
orally that they represent definite signs 
of increased metal demands. He pointed 
out that with several large automobile 
factories calling back thousands of 
workers and raising output schedules} 
there is indisputable evidence that these | 
interests are preparing for a larger vol-| 
ume of orders. The following additional | 
|information, based on reports received | 
jin the Department, was furnished: | 
* | The price stabilization movement | 
Chief of Federal Reserve started recently by an so art steel 
; ® interest is a significant development in| 
: Bank Sees Hope im Con- the industry. The support accorded the 
tinuance of Expense for movement by smaller companies justifies | 
Recreation 


the belief that the period of price | 
| r@gularities is fast approaching an end. 
|The uncertainty in the price situation 
| has been a strongly retarding factor in} 

Boston, Mass., Moy. 21.—The governors | the steel trade and has held back con- | 
of the six New England States are at-; siderable potential business. | 
tending the sixth New England Confer-| Demands of Railroads | 
ence here, with about 800 delegates! Early entry into the market of nearly | 


|from chambers of commerce, boards of | all the leading railroads for large freight | 
|trade, and other business institutions.| car requirements, entailing nearly three-| 


“T sheild like to sey that business is! fourths of a ‘millidh’ tots “of steely and 
on the upturn, but cannot break an old|large inquiries for rails, plates, bars, 
rule,” said the Governor of the Federal | etc., indicate evident satisfaction on the 
Reserve Bank of Boston, Roy A. Young,| part of the railroads with steel prices. 
one of the speakers. While these railroad demands cannot af- 

“I must point out, however, that al-| fect steel operations for some time, it 
though the drop-off in automobiles, rail-| W@S pointed out that their influence on | 
roads and new construction work has|the price situation may be widespread. | 
caused steel to reach a new low, the at- | Together with automotive requirements 
tendance of theaters, football games and and. construction, the railroads account 

| of steel demands, it was ex-| 
basis, is an indicati | plained. 
not be ne ee tans | Although steel production has been be- 

‘Increased anion intaloctiinel watei |low normal for some time, the position 

ased sales in electrical refrigera-| o¢ the industry in general has suffered 

: : | little. With the decline in steel prices 
we money to do business.” there have been corresponding declines 

President's Greeting in the cost of pig iron and scrap iron. | 

At the opening session yesterday a| In addition operating economies have 
message from President Hoover, “ad-| been effected which have enabled the 
dressed to the president of the New| industry to maintain wages. As a con- 
England Council, Redfieid Proctor, for-| sequence, the majority of the mills have} 
mer Governor of Vermont, was re-| been able to go along ona profitable basis. 
ceived. It follows: | Depending for a large part of its mar- 

“I will be obliged if vou will express | ket on three other activities, automotive, 
my cordial greetings to the sixth con-| Construction, and railroad, the steel in- 
ference of the New England Council.! dustry, has naturally had to curtail its 
Your steadfast application of research | Operations as the demand from those ac- 
methods of the economic needs of New| tivities fell off. However, there have 
England, your encouragement of a more| been other growing users of steel which 


business can- 


businesslike agriculture and a more ef-| 
fective industry, and your patriotic ef- | 
forts to help stabilize employment de-| 
serve hearty commendation. Collective | 
effort by all elements of your region | 
in meeting common problems makes 


| strongly for success.” | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


jin the office. 
|terially to the cost, probably doubling 


| 


| 


Governor Frank G. Allen, of Massa-| 
chusetts, welcomed the gathering. 


“Perhaps the most important single 
undertaking in which the States, through 
your governors, are jointly endeavor- 
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Use of Mail Carriers 


In Census Is Opposed 


Director Steuart Says Method 
Was Found Impractical 

The use of letter-carriers as enumera- 

tors of the decennial census has been 

proved impractical, according to the an- 

nual report of William M. Steuart, Di- 


are assuming more importance. 

Among these is the pipe line activity, 
stimulated largely by developments in 
the transportation of natural gas. The 
consumption of steel by this enterprise 
is said to be in its infancy. Pipe lines 
now under construction, according to 
some authorities, are only the begirming 


| of a movement to supply natural gas to 


inl naane , ; an a as 
the course of his address he said: | Beart half the population of the country. 


| Members of the industry look to revo- 
lutionary developments in the field of 
electrical equipment which purchases 
considerable steel. It is claimed that 
within the next 10 years there will be 
introduced electrical appliances now un- 
dreamed of which will come into common 
use. Intensive laboratory experiments 
in two of the largest elécirical manufac- 
turing companies, which account for 
|about 35 per cent of the industry, are 
the basis for this belief. 

| The increasing use of steel in home 
|building is generally recognized as a 
development which may entirely change 
the conventional method of constructing 
|houses. At the recent convention of the 
|International Acetylene Association in 
Chicago it was predicted that within five 
years great strides will be made in all- 
steel residential building, largely through 
new welding developments. It was de- 


rector of the Bureau of the Census, in 


outlining the methods of enumeration. 
This method: of enumeration has been 
suggested for the past 50 years, the re- 
port states, but it was authorized for 
the first time his year. 

_The following information was fur- 
nished in the report: 

It has been suggested at each census 
from 1880 to 1930 that the letter-car- 
riers should be used to take the census 
of population. This is the first time 
that the law permitted the employment 
of these carriers for this purpose. A 
number of them were appointed as enu- 
merators, and their work developed 
many reasons why their services could 
not. be satisfactorily utilized, 

Among these was the fact that they 
could not enumerate the population of 
the regular schedules by enumeration | 
districts in the order that they have} 
been enumerated for many censuses. 
The letter-carriers enyployed in the Dis-| 
trict of Columbia secured individual re- | 
turns, but these returns had to be copied | 
on the population schedules by clerks 
This not only added ma- 
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QE dollar will buy more now than | 
at any time during the last five 
years, it was asserted in a statement | 
issued Nov, 20 by the chairman of the | 
Massachusetts Emergency Committee | 
on Unemployment, James J. Phelan, | 
and “there are many thousands of | 
families whose incomes have not been 
affected by the current business de- 

pression.” 

“If everybody would take advantage 
of this condition,” Mr, Phelan said, 
“and begin their Christmas buying to- 
day, there would be noticed almost im- 
mediately a marked increase in em- 
ployment.” 

He added that he does not believe it 
a good idea for these families to stop 
putting aside their normal savings, 
but that it can be looked upon by them | 
as an insurance for the continuation ! 


} 


the amount paid the enumerators in| 
other districts in the District, but it} 
also gave rise to the usual errors in 
copying. 


Christmas Dollar Buys More 
Than Any Tim 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


President Tells 
Attitude on Debt 


Mr. Hoover Opposes Depar- 
ture From Sinking Fund 
Required by Law 


THE Administration is opposed to 

any encroachment upon the stat- 
utory provisions for the retirement of 
the public debt, President Hoover de- 
clared in a formal statement issued 
Noy. 21. 

The Presidert pointed out that the 
sinking fund now amounts to more 
than $450,000,000 annually. He stated 
orally that in adidtion the Government 
hitherto has allocated sifrplus, foreign 
debt and othér sums which have 
raised the amount to nearly $1,000,- 
000,000. “Of course,” he said, “these 
other sums, outside of the statutory 
provisions, are available to help us 
through this year.” 

President Hoovér’s formal 
ment, in full text, follows: 

The Administration is opposed to 
any encroachment upon the statutory 
provisions for retirement of the public 
debt. The sinking fund now amounts 
to something over $430,000,000 a year. 
Hitherto we have allocated various 
funds, such as surplus or foreign debt 
payments, etc., to retirement over and 
aboye the statutory provisions, which 
excéss sums would, of course, be 
available for current use without 
trenchment upon the statutory re- 
quirements. It is sound government 
finance to hold to the sinking fund 
provisions of the public debt. 


World Radio Group 
Asked to Consider 
Needs of Education 


state- 


Instructive Broadcasting Re- 
stricted Under Present 
Regulations, Preparatory 
Committee Is Told 


Request that educational interests be 
represemted on the American committee 


to forfiulate proposals of this country | 


‘yer ink radio for consideration at the 
next International Radio Conference to 
be held in Madrid in 1932, was made 
Nov. 21 by representatives of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association at a theet- 
ing of the preparatory committee called 
by the Federal Radio Commission. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, of the association, 
declared that educational interests ob- 
jected to having commercial companies 
represent them at the international con- 


vention, because it is likely they will | 


formulate recommendations which do 


;not properly care for the needs of the 


educators. He pointed out that the ad- 
visory committee on education created 
by the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, recommended recently 


‘that 15 per cent of all broadcasting fa- | 
use 


cilities be made available for the 
of education, and the furtherance 
education by radio. 

At the international conference, 


of 


the 


question of short wave relay broadcast- | 


ing is to be considered, continued Mr. 
Morgan, and is of vital import to edu- 
cation. He said that 
present international convention, relay 
broadcasting and rebroadcasting of edu- 
cational programs, as well as other pro- 
grams, are restricted. A recent project 
for an educational network to be aligned 
through rebroadcasting, he declared, was 
prevented because of this law. 


Urge Classroom Project 


Armstrong Perry, specialist in educa- 
tion, associated with the Department of 


the Interior, supported the statements | 


of Mr. Morgan. He declared that edu- 


cators are doing their utmost to hasten | 


the arrival of “classroom” education via 
the radio, and that the international as- 
pects also must be considered. 

The chairman of the Commission, Maj. 
Gen, Charles McK. Saltzman, in his ca- 
pacity as chairman of the preparatory 


committee, declared that the request for | 


representation should be taken up with 
the appropriate subcommittee of 
general preparatory organization, and 
through that agency, presented to the 
full committee 

Gen. Saltzman called the meeting 
on Nov. 21 at the request of the Depart- 
ment of State, and “to initiate a pre- 
liminary study of the provisions of the 


International Radio Convention and Reg- | 


ulations of 1927, with a view of studying 


what proposals this Government should | 
He | 
said it was planned first to prepare the | 


make at the Madrid conference.” 


proposals on the general regulations and 
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e in Five Years 


Boston, Noy. 21. 


of their own incomes if they will both 
save and spend normally. 

Mr. Phelan also made public the re- 
port of a survey of current retail 
prices, made by the Boston Better 
Business Bureau at the request of the 
Emergency Committee. While a great 
deal of the information was gathered 
in Boston, Mr. Phelan pointed out that 
prices ave likely to be about the same 
in all parts of the State. The report 
states that reductions have not oc- 
curred because prices were abnormally 
high during 1929 and that in many 
cases where prices remained the same 
it was found that the quality had been 
increased, 

(The list of those articles which 

were ineluded in the survey will be 
printed in the issue of Nov, 24.) 
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66( OVERNMENT is extended to 


every opinion in the quiet 


certainty that truth needs only a 
fair field to secure the victory.” 


—Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, 
1865—1869 
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Secretary Wilbur 
Warns of Habit’s 
Effect on Child 


‘Educators Should Be on 
Guard Against ‘Crystalliza- 
tion’ of Instruction Meth- 

| ods, He Tells Conference 


| Stresses Application - 


} 


| Of Talks on Health 


Points to Necessity for Getting 
Gist of Discussions at White 
House Gathering Before 

Nation 
| J ama 
| The great need of the White-House 
| Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
|tection is getting the gist of its dis- 
|cussions back into action in the lives 

\of children of the country, the Secre- 

tary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, declared at a general night ses- 
sion of the Conference Nov. 21. Dr. 
| Wilbur is Chairman of the Confer- 
ence. 

| There is need to fight the crystal- 

llizing effect of habit upon all our 

|methods of dealing with the child 
land particularly with regard to the 
school curriculum or other proce- 
| dures or methods of handling large 
| groups, the Secretary asserted. (The 
full text of his address is printed on 

page 5.) 

“The most vital and valuable quality 
in the child is elasticity to meet the new 
jand the unexpected,” Dr. Wilbur said. 
|“Early rigidity of the human mind, un- 
consciously developed at times, leads, to 
most of our mass habits and mass follies, 
| There is a menace in our marshaled 
athletics, in our dominated recreations 
for all ages, in our yelling sections and 
}our overevident coaches. There is, too, 
|} much seeking out of special performers 
!and not enough play of personal initia- 
‘tive and juvenile leadership. Coopera- 
| tion is requisite, team play necessary, 
but the coercion of the crowd. is to be 
| fought againstvif we are to,have safety 
fand reasonable ¢tion “in pefiods™ 6 
strain.” 
| The address concluded the day’s Con- 
|ference meeting, in which public health 
}service and administration was up for 
| consideration during the morning. Child 
education and training was discussed dur- 
ing both morning and afternoon sessions 
'of the section dealing with that subject, 
| while further attention was focused dur- 
ing the afternoon on physically, men- 
tally and socially handicapped children. 

“Every child should be educated along 

the lines of his greatest ability,” 
Thomas M. Balliet, former dean of the 
| School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity, said at a!luncheon meeting of 
ithe Conference Noy. 21. 
“If a boy makes 100 per cent in two or 
\three subjects, we should let him slip 
through with 40 per cent in others,” he 
declared. 

The school is often responsible for 
making abnormal children, Mr. Balliet 
believes. He pointed to the nervous 
child who by chance is placed in the 
room directed by a nervous teacher, and 
jas a result of a clash of personalities 
| becomes a “behavior child.” Such chil- 
|dren should be transferred to another 
|teacher in the same grade, he said. 
| Dr. James Plant, of Newark, N. J. 
ia at the meeting, which was dis- 





cussing the relationship of the school to 
delinquency. 

William Bogan, superintendent of Chi- 
cago schools, explained Chicago’s sys- 
tem of prevocational schools as an at- 
tempt to prevent delinquency. 

Other speakers were Miss Anna B, 
Pratt, director of the White Williams 
Foundation of Philadelphia; Dr. Fred 
Allen, of the Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic, and Harold E. Donnell, superin- 
tendent of the Maryland Training School 
for Boys. 

The necessity for an observation school 
j;as part of the public school system to 
be used by psychiatrists and other ex- 
pe@ts for the diagnosis of delinquent 
|ecases was urged by Dr. Burt Shirley, of 
{the Detroit Board of Education. Dr, 
Shirley spoke in the morning session 
| Nov. 21 to the Education and Training 
Section, of which Dr. F. J. Kelly is chair- 
man. i 

Instruction to further the intelligent 
participation in family life and to pre- 
pare for courtship, marriage and parent- 
hood should be provided by schools and 
colleges, it was stated by Dr. Louise 
Stanley as the belief of the committee 
on “The Family and Parent Education,” 
of which she is chairman. 

The outstanding problem of the pre- 
school period of the child is the estab- 
lishment of basic habits of physical 
care and and of mental attitudes and 
adjustments toward objects and per- 
| Sons, it was stated by Dr, John E, An- 
derson as Chairman of The Infant and 
| Preschool Child Committee. The com- 
mittee, Dr. Anderson said, believes that 
| the care and training of young children 
|cannot be advantageously carried on in 
correctional institutions. If possible, 
children of women in correctional insti- 
tutions should be removed from such ine 
stitutions prior to the age of 18 months, 
lif this is not possible, a specifie pro- 
gram for their care should be developed, 
he said. ‘ 

Supt. A. J, Stoddard, of Providenee 
| R. I., presented the recommendations of 
the Committee on the School Child. The 
committee recommends that the home 
'and school cooperate in the detection and 
; correction of remediable defects, in the 
| prevention and control of communicable 
disease, in the program of health in- 
struction conducted by the school, and ~~ 
in all other phases of the school health ~ 
program. 

In giving the report of the Committee 
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Over Diversion of; For Relief in 


Delaware River 


Special Master Concludes 

. Hearing of Testimony in 
Suit to Restrain Use of 
Water by New York 


Cited by Mr. Warburto 








Activities of the Federal and State 
governments in affording relief to agri- 
culture stricken by drought were re- 
viewed by C. W. Warburton, secretary 
of the National Drought Relief Com- 
mittee, in his report to the Committee 
Nov. 20. 

(A summary of Mr. Warburton’s re- 
port was published in the issue of Nov. 
21.) 

Among the more important activities, 
Mr. Warburton referred to reduced 
freight rates, Federal aid for road con- 
the United States, was concluded here | struction, and seed loans for Fall crops. 
yesterday. | The full text of Mr. Warburton’s re- 

The litigation between the States con- | port follows: 
cerns their several rights in the waters} 


, 


Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 21.—Hearing of 
A@rguments in the so-called Delaware 
River diversion case of counsel for the 
City and the State of New York, the 
State of New Jersey and the State of 
Pennsylvania before Charles N. Burch, 
Special Master of the Supreme Court.of 


sument Closed Federal dud” State Activities 
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Drought Areas 





Reduced Freight Rates, Road Construction and Seed Loans 


n, Secretary of Drought 


Relief Committee 





required considerable discrmiination on 
the part of county agents and other des- 
ignated representatives and in some cases 
resulted in difficult situations. However, 
in general the public accepted the relief 
in the spirit in which it was intended 
and the reduced rates resulted in very 
|material saving to farmers, particularly 
|on shipments of hay. 

Dealers in general cooperated with 
| county agents and railroad representa- 
jtives in passing on the rate reductions 
jto needy farmer-consumers. The rate 
|reductions were originally granted to 


of the Delaware River, the suit having 
been brought by New Jersey to restrain 
the proposed $275,000,000 project to di- 
yert from the Delaware River 600,000,- 
000 gallons of water daily for New York 
City consumption. * 


It is unnecessary to discuss at length 
the national calamity which has brought 
us together. It is still too fresh in our 
minds to require any extended review. 
Our Weather Bureau tells us, however, 
that we have just gone through the 
most severe and wide-spread drought 


| Oct. 31, and later were extended to Nov. 
|30. Reports of the extent to which the 
{reduced rates were used and the reason 
|f.r their withdrawal will be given by 
Mr. Gormley, who represents the Amer- 
jican Railway Association. 


Special Session 
Said to Rest on 
Administration 





Senator Norris Says Attitude 
Towards ‘Constructive 
Legislative’ Program May 
Decide Question 


Possibilities of an extra session of the 
72nd Congress hinge largely on the “Ad- 
ministration attitude” toward the con- 
structive legislative program of the 
“progressive element” in Congress, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Nov. 21, by 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska. 

This program includes votes in both 
Houses on legislation for government op- 
eration of Muscle Shoals, or: the consti- 


tutional amendment to eliminate the 
short session of Congress, on the anti- 
injunction bill in labor disputes and on 
‘the unemployment measures of Senator 
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Report to Be Filed 

The next step in the litigatian, in 
which voluminous testimony has been 
taken at sittings in several eastern 
cities, will be the filing of the report of 
the Special Master, after which the Su- 
preme Court will hear the case upon | And Foragé Crops 
possible exceptions to the findings and| In production of hay 4nd forage crops 
conclusions of the Master. |and corn in particular, the drought has 

Counsel for New Jersey contended | jeft its mark on our granaries and hay- 
during the argument, which began Nov.| mows. An important factor, also, was 
17, that the State and its citizens, as! the very great reduction in feed supplies 
riparian owners, on the river, would be| through damage to pasture and range in 
damaged by the threatened diversion.| August, September and October, making 
Its position was said to be based prin-| necessary the feeding of livestock at a 
cipally on the claimed proposed diver-| much earlier period than usual. Damage 
sion'from one watershed to another of|to9 home gardens, truck crops and fruit 
the waters of the upper Delaware,| crops was wide-spread and shortage of 





that has ever been recorded, and our 
records “of crop production bear out 
these figures of scanty rainfall. 


Damage to Hay 


which, it was asserted, is illegal in those | water supplies in both country and many | 


States having the common-law rule of} small towns has created a most serious 
riparian ownership. = it | Problem. Less generally recognized but 

Both Pennsylvania and New York, it} more important is the toll of human suf- 
wr, cated hare tient sources | fring whichis flowing in the wake o 

es re e drought. 

water supply without ae = fool The area of most severe drought ex- 
oad — z at aeons aioe with. tended from the Atlantic oan of Mary- 
een able to ge : s 'land and Virginia south of west to west- 
out any trespass on neighboring States, | orn Texas and southeastern New Mexico, 
and they can do likewise,” it was @S- covering practically all of the States of 
serted. Eqitable Divisions Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 


: ina wat tucky, Tennessee and Arkansas, consid- 
ee een the “aan erable portions of Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 


, " ab 1 for | Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 
ee re red ousvath and | Mississippi and Alabama, and small por- 
ennsylv ’ : a a ; ti ia, N ina, 
future needs. This can be made, it was|tions of Pennsylvania, North Carolina 


; . . |Georgia and New Mexico. Another 
the rights 
ee hoe cetisient weler under an | drought area covered a large part of 


: : R . -7|Montana and northeastern Wyoming. 
gvageey JX gum proposed being said oO: 7 sections of the country were dry 


: I york ,}._ during more or less extended periods of 
Any taking by New York, Pennsyl- |‘ a 
vania counsel stated, while not opposed the ee wINe, . SURNIRe but the great 
by that State, should be permitted only drought of 1930 was for the most part 
on the condition that it does not consti-| Within the area I have indicated. 


: : | Wagner (Dem.), of New York. 

When the drought situation became | “The country has spoken on Muscle 
acute, contact was made with inter-| Shoals in unequivocal terms,” Senator 
{coastal shipping companies and a spe-| Norris, who is chairman of the Senate 
{cial rate obtained on movement of hay} Judiciary Committee, declared. 
from California points to the eastern sea- | 3 
board. As California had a large sur-| Pending Measures . 
plus of alfalfa hay'of excellent quality,| “I don’t want a filibuster if it can be 
ithe special rate and consequent movement avoided. I’m not anxious for an extra 
of many thousands of tons of alfalfa hay |session. I think that whether we have 
from California to Baltimore and other |a filibuster or an extra session depends 
eastern ports through the Panama Ca-/on the Administration. 
nal aided materially in keeping hay; .“The Congress should take up the con- 
/prices to eastern consumers down to 4! structive measures on the calendars 
reasonable figure. | which did not receive action at the last 


Money Advances for Road |session. Those left over are Muscle 


|Shoals, the ‘lame-duck’ constitutional 
Building and Seed Loans |amendment, the antiinjunction bill and 
2. Federal aid for roads: 


\the Wagner unemployment bills.” 
August the Department of Agriculture | 


| 


Early in| oe 
tease Mr. Norris described the antiinjunc- 


announced State allotments under the | tion bill as the most carefully and pains- Investigations Should Prove Useful in Construction Proj-| 


1932 authorization of $125,000,000 for | takingly prepared measure of his entire 
Federal aid for roads with a view to| experience in Congress. : ~ 
making these allotments immediately; “Both of the major political parties 













United States Bureau of Mines. 
The velocity and direction of air currents in mines are studied by 
the United States Bureau of Mines for the purpose of obtaining 
data to aid in increasing safety, health and comfort of miners. 
The above photograph shows a study of this type being made in 
the Bureau’s experimental mine near Pittsburgh, the instrument 
employed being an anemometer. 


Study of Earthquake Areas Planned 
Soon by Coast and Geodetic Survey 








ects, Annual Report Points Out 









WaterandAir / 
Purified by Aid 
Of Electric Kye’ 
Photo-electric Cell Used by 
New York Officials to Con- 


trol Ventilation in Under- 
ground Tunnels 


y 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
in the short time it has been on the 
market. Two uses have been fofind for 
this apparatus in health work and it can 
undoubtedly be employed for many 
other purposes in this field. 


The operation of the cell is dependent 
upon the emission of electrons from a 
metal, such as potassium, sodium or 
ceasium, when light falls upon it. The 
effect of this electron emission is to lower 
the effective resistance of the vacuum in 
the cell. The cell can be made to start 
or stop electric motors by a change in 
density of material, depth of color or by 
prevention of the passage of the rays of 
light in any manner whatsoever, 


Purifies Water 

In water purification plants the “elec- 
tric eye” has been installed in such a 
manner that the amount-of residual chlo- 
rine added to the water supply may be 
automatically controlled and _ recorded. 
This is accomplished by causing a ray 
of light focused on a photo-electric cell 
to pass through a water sample con- 
tainer- which receives fresh samples of 
water and the requisite amount of a cer- 
tain chemical for a residual chlorine 
test automatically at stated intervals. 
| The density of celor obtained in the testy 
|regulates the amount o° light reaching 
jthe photo-electric cell. This, in turn, 
activates the apparatus furnishing liquid 
chlorine to the water supply, and in- 
creases or decreases the amount of chlo- 
rine as needed. It is now proposed to 
adapt this system to the hydroge ion 
test ai.d it can doubtless be used also in 





Ss 


tute a prior appropriation but shall be 
considered as a part of its share of the 
equitable division of the water, and fur- 
ther that it shall be pursuant to the 
Pennsylvania plan of impounding and 
releasing the water. 

The Master was asked to recommend 
a decree setting aside for the use of 
Philadelphia and eastern Pennsylvania 
750,000,000 gallons daily to be taken 
“when and as needed from Pennsylvania 
tributaries.” Future use should be con- 
sidered, it was declared. The appoint- 
ment of a River Master by the court was 
also urged. 

The contention that the Delaware is 
Navigable above Trenton and therefore 
that the Federal Government has an in- 
terest in maintaining this navigation was 
discounted by counsel for the City. and 
State of New York. They argued that 
the State has properly authorized the 
municipality to erect the proposed sys- 
tem, that New York City has the right 
to insist upon equitable division of the 
waters of the river and that New Jer- 
sey industries, including oyster beds, 
would not be damaged by the proposed 
diversion. 

New York counsel admitted that the 


culture, 
chairman, 


eral Farm.Loan Bureau; John 


Appointment of 
Relief Committees 
On Aug. 14 a conference of governors 


of drought States was held at the White 
House on call of President Hoover. 


This 


conference recommended the appoint- 


ment of a National Drought Relief Com- 
mittee 
drought relief committees by the gov- 


by the President; of State 
ernors of the various States, and of 
county committees. The national com- 
mittee was duly appointed, as were the 


State and county committees, and we 


are row met to hear something of what 


has been done by these national and 


State committees and to determine what 
further steps are necessary in order to 
‘afford relief. 


Following the conference of gover- 
nors, the President appointed a National 


Drought Relief Committee as follows: 


Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agri- 
chairman; Alexander Legge, 
Federal Farm Board; Paul 
farm loan commissioner, Fed- 
Barton 
Payne, chairman, American Red Cross; 
Eugene Meyer, chairman, Federal Re- 


Bester, 


serve Board; Ogden Mills, Undersecre- 


needed water supply might be procured 
in part from the Hudson River, but 
stated that it could not thus obtain a 
sufficient supply, that it would be at an 
excessive cost and that it would neces- 
sitate “the serving of sewage water to 
the people of New York City.” It was 
pointed out that more than 2,400 square 
miles in New York are within the Dela- 


tary of the Treasury; Henry M. Robin- 
son, chairman, First National Bank, Los 
Angeles; R. H. Aishton, president, 
American Railway Association. 

On Aug. 27 the banker representatives 
of the State Drought Relief Committee 
met in Washington in conference with 
representatives of the National Commit- 
tee, at which meeting report was made 


ware watershed, and that the project 
will affect only 610 miles of this drainage. 

A case involving a similar controversy 
between the States of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, which concerns the diver- 
sion of waters of the Ware River for 
Boston water supply, will first be heard | 
by the Supreme Court, the argument in! 
this latter case having been set for Jan. 
5, next. 
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General MacArthur 


Takes Oath of Office 


Assumes New Duties as Chief of 
Staff of the Army 


Maj. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Ye- 
cently designated by President Hoover 
as Chief of Staff of the Army, which' 
carries with it the rank of general, took! 
the oath of office on Nov. 21, and 
shortly afterward assumed his new du-| 
ties. He succeeds Gen. Charles P. Sum-} 
merall, who relinquished the office Nov. 
20. Later in the day Gen. MacArthur 
called at the White House to pay his 


of the financial assistance which could 
be given by the various governmental 
agencies and recommendations for action 
within the States were agreed upon. Copy 


of these reports were sent to all State! 


drought relief committees. 
Reduced Freight 
Tariffs Were Granted 


Some of the more important activities 


| were the following: 


1. Reduced freight rates: Upon request 
of the President, the railroads granted 
reduced rates on shipments of hay, feed 
and water into drought-stricken counties 
and livestock out of such counties to the 
area where feed was available. The rate 
reductions in the official and southern 
classification territories were 50 per cent 
of the usual rates and in the western 
classification territory approximately 
33 1/3 per cent. The rates went into 
effect in official classification territory on 
Aug. 14, in southern classification terri- 
tory on Aug. 18 and in western classi- 
fication territory on Aug. 25. 

In the granting of freight rate reduc- 


; tion, two responsibilities were placed on|ning of poultry and beef. 


the Department of Agriculture. These 


available for contract for road construc- | 
tion in the drought area in order to pro- | 
vide employment, Normally these allot- | 
ments would not have been announced 
until Jan. 1, 1931. The Department and | 
the Bureau of the Budget will recom- 
mend to Congress that the 1932 appro- | 
priation for road construction become im- | 
mediately available on approval of the 
Agricultural Appropriation Act which, if | 
agreed to, will make the 1932 road funds | 
available for cash payments early in the 
year, probably befofe Mar. 1, rather | 
than on July 1. 
| 3. Seed loans for Fall pasture crops: | 
|The Department of Agriculture had a; 
small balance in the appropriation made 
by Congress last March for seed and 
| fertilizer loans in certain specified States, 
which was used to finance the sowing | 
lof Fall pasture crops in the States of | 
| Virginia, Missouri, Oklahoma ‘and Ale- 
bama. These States were selected not 
because they were more needy than/| 
others, but because they were among 
| those in which loans were authorized by 
the resolution of Congress. 

This authorization did not include the 
States of Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas, in which the need for such 
loans was fully as great as in the States 
previously named. In same of these 
States funds for seed for Fall pasture | 
|crops were supplied by the American | 
Red Cross, a matter on which the repre- | 
sentative of that organization will re- | 
|port. Loans by the Department of Agri- | 
culture were made in the following | 
amounts: Alabama, $41,776; Oklahoma, | 
$78,970.45; Missouri, $53,617.25; and Vir- | 
ginia, $55,983; a total of $230,346.70. | 
| Data on Food 


\Is Gathered 


| 4, Nutrition information: The Na- 
tional Drought Relief Committee took 
the initiative in setting up a committee 
representing the Public HealtH Service, 
the American Red Cross, the Office of 
Education of the Department of the In- 
terior, and the Bureau of Home Econom- 
| ies and Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to work out plans 
and prepare information looking toward 
the control of pellagra and other nutri- 
tional diseases. This committee has com- 
pleted a statement which will be sent 
to extension agents, Red Cross nurses, 
| Public Health officers, and other trained 
| workers. 

| We are now engaged in the prepara- 
tion of popular statements for the use 
}of county Red Cross relief’ workers, 
|county drought committees, housekeep- 
}ers, and children in the schools, which 
; will be available in the near future. Ma- 
| terial will also be prepared for the press. 
Every effort will be used to make avail- 
able to the public the best information on 
cheap, wholesome foods from which a 
| balanced diet can be obtained. Plans 
are under way for obtaining the coopera- 
tion of food manufacturers and dealers 
|in order to make sure that the neces- 
| sary foods are generally available at the 
| lowest possible prices, 

_5. Gardens and seed supplies: Exten- 
sion agents, particularly home demon- 
| stration agents in the southern States, 
have been active in urging the planting 
of Fall gardens and in getting house 
leat to can all surplus supplies of veg 


j 








etables. They have also given large 
|numbers of demonstrations in the can- 
) r Additional 
| demonstrations in meat canning will be 


have declared themselves in favor és| 


regulating the application of’ chemicals 


some action on the use of the injunction | 
in labor disputes,” he said. “We ought 
to act; if our bill is not right let the 
Administration put up a substitute. 


Measures Termed Important 


“All of these measures are major 
propositions, backed by the progressive | 
element in Congress. They are the only 
constructive measures which are unfin- | 
ished and are of national importance. 
There is no reason for delay in the con- 
sideration of these measures, if the Ad- 
ministration will stop throwing monkey- 
wrenches into the machinery. If the 
Administration continues its opposition 
and will not let them come to a vote} 
in both Houses, there may be an etxra| 


session.” 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the south Atlantic and Gulf coasts, as 
well as the elaborate hydrographic and 
topographic surveys by the filed staffs 
of this service. 

The rigid requirements of today, there- 
fore, stipulate an exactness of detail, 
made possible in a large measure by 
modern equipment, that was previously 


as impossible as it was necessary years | 


ago. : 
As a striking illustration of the pres- 
ent inadequacy of one Atlantic coast 


chart, Capt. Patton calls attention to the) 


resurvey of the water area of Georges 


| Bank, undertaken at the insistence of 


masters of vessels and fishing companies. 
This extends off the New England coast 


| work out I 
| whether it is effective.” 


Questioned regarding the possibilities | °° & Gotanee of over HO wiee ane 


of further farm legislation, Mr. Norris; 
said that he does not think the debenture | 
can be written into law at the short ses- | 





irregular currents, of frequent storms, 
; |and is enveloped in fog over half of the 
sion. 4 | surveying season. It lies partly on one of 
“We were defeated on it and the Ad-| the world’s most important fishing banks 
ministration got the bill it asked for,”| and is immediately adjacent to the track 
he said. “I am in favor of giving the| of trans-Atlantic ships bound for New 
Administration a little more time to| york and Boston. 
its plan and demonstrate | 


| Complete Charts Aid 


. Fast Passenger Ships 
Mr. Norris Would Eliminate | The large and fleet vessel of today, 


Dry Question From Politics |but carrying a big passenger list, ope- 
Prohibition should be taken out of poli-| rates on an exacting schedule that makes 
tics and an effort made to honestly en-| material allowance for fogs, shoals, and 
force the law, Senator Norris (Rep.), of | other menaces. 
Nebraska, chairman of the Senate Ju-|ern apparatus and a new chart of 
diciary Committee, declared  orally|Georges Bank, or for any other area, 
Nov. 21. showing the detailed configuration of the 
Conceding that the recent congres-| bottom, will no longer be required to 
sional election showed a swing away) slow his speed, but fixes his position 
from prohibition, Mr. Norris attributed| from underwater landmarks by means of 
this to the disgust of many at the way /|an electrical depth-registering device just 
the law is being administered. as he uses other aids and outstanding 
“A lot of prohibitionists have voted | visible topographic features on approach- 
wet because they are disgusted with the|ing land, already shown on existing 
way the law is not enforced,” said Mr.| charts. 
Norris, who proposed an investigation! For the same reason that the man in 
of enforcement in the last Congress.| business increases his equipment and 
“There should be an honest effort to take| personnel to care for an obvious expan- 
prohibition out of polities; the big boot- | sion, it is necessarily good administration 
legger shouldn’t have any pull in high | to continue to augment the present staff 
places.” and secure more vessels and other equip- 
|ment better to meet present critical 
ties in which extension agents have been | needs. 
engaged. : ! In keeping with nautical charts, there 
Agricultural agents, especially State! js; an increasing demand and dependence 
specialists in agronomy, have given at- upon the advance publication of pre- 
tention to seed supplies for 1981, par-| gicted tide and current data. 








covers an area of approximately 15,000) 
square miles, is in a region of strong and | 


representing not only a large investment | 


The navigator with mod- | 


The purpose of these two networks is to 
control the accuracy of such detailed 
surveying or engineering operations be- 
tween any two or more established points 
as are thereafter executed. Every map, 
regardless of its purpose or accuracy, 
must have contro:. Even the barest 
sketch of a newly discovered island, or 
a similar representation of a man’s farm 
or an isolated mining claim, must be 
|referred to some starting point, which 
is in reality a control point. The more 
accurately the control points are deter- 
mined, as regards their elevation and 
| location, the more valuable and impor- 
|tant become the surveys on which they 
are ‘based, whether they cover water or 
land areas. or both, 


The economic use and importance to 
the commercial development of a coun- 
try of maps based on such a control 
survey is constantly becoming better 
known. Maps are of great value to 
practically every enterprise, effecting 
economies in the extension of railroads, 
highways, water power and irrigation 
projects, drainage and flood control, re- 
forestation, in the study of evaporation 
and precipitation of moisture, and avia- 
tion. t 


Aerial Photography an 


Adjunct in Survey Work 

It is stated in the report that the air- 
plane should now take its proper place 
and be officially recognized in the Coast 
|Survey’s mapping program, in order to 
permit this service, by means of aerial 
photography, without delay and at little 
cost to gradually restore to its charts 
the topographic details and other changes 
adequate for present-day use. The use 
of available improved equipment of high 
precision in conjunction with established 
jcontrol points on the ground and sound- 
ings of adjacent waters, insures quickly 








to compensate for changes in turbidity 
and natural color of raw water. Other 
methods of using the cell in colorimetric 
reactions will in all probability suggest 
themselves. 

Photo-electric cells were installed in 
the Hudson tunnels nearly a year ago 
to control the ventilating fans. In large 
garages and repair shops, the cell might 
|be advantageously employed in cold 
weather to start a ventilating fan as 
soon as the exhaust gases become dense 
enough to reduce the permeability of 
light rays. In like manner, it might be 
used in industrial plants where dust and 
|fumes constitute a health hazard. 


Complete Cost $87 


In certain industries, the photo-electric 
cell has been attached to machines, such 
|as punch presses, in such a way that the 
mechanism will not operate so long as 
the hands guiding the work are :n a po- 
sition where they may be injured. 

The shadow cast by the human body 
|}has been employed as a means of acti- 
vating the cell to open doors and closets, 
a useful adjunct for hospitals, restau- 
rants, and other establishments. 

The device has also been used in 
ischools and factories to turn on lights 
jas soon as daylight has faded to a de- 

gree sufficient to strain the eyes. ' 

The photo-electric cell alone costs $10. 
A complete relay, including cell and am- 
| plifier, costs $87. As it becomes better 
| known, the apparatus will probably be 
put to a large variety of uses in the 
health field. 





| increases. The Coast Survey was charged 
| by law in 1925 with the making of seis- 
| mological investigation and expects soon 
to be conducting studies in regions of 
greatest intensity to meet the needs of 
the engineer and architect in designing 
| earthquake-resistant structures. 

The coming of a quake can not be fore- 
told, but human safety will be increas- 


! 


made and accurate basic coastal surveys | jnply safeguarded from a knowledge of 
|with contiguous topography at a costethe structure of the earth, where and 
jless than a ground survey limited to re-| when earthquakes have occurred, and 
jvision along the shore line only. Air|study and analyses of what happens in 
|photography presents a picture of con-|the region of greatest disturbance—the 
|ditions at once so comprehensive and;/amount of ground movement, the ,ve- 
|trustworthy as to be of marked benefit in locity of the motion, the period of vibra- 
|promoting the growth to be expected; tion, and how these factors are related 
from the immense investment being made | to the nature of the subsoil. Such facts, 
for inside waterways and harbor im-|the better they are known will influence 





provements. 
Cutting the loss from major earth- 


|quake disasters is of the utmost im- 


| the construction of dams, laying of water 
| pipes and other public works, the selec- 
|tion of a dwelling place, the method of 


Many chan-| portance as our country becomes more|erecting buildings, and the placing of 


ticularly seed corn. Farmers have been! nels are safely navigated by deep-draft| densely populated and the possible loss | insurance. 


urged to save the best ears from their | vessels only at or near high water. 
fields, even though these are not ears) thick weather, particularly in a large port 
which would normally be selected for! congested with traffic, accurate advance 
seed. In addition the suggestion has| knowledge of the velocity and direction 
been made to farmers in areas outside | of the current, and the time of 


the severe drought territory that they! occurrence of slack water, where swift 


save surplus supplies of seed corn for|/ nq dangerous tidal curents exist, 

use by drought-stricken farmers in|,).9 often means a great saving 
2 | : 

1931, in time and money, and _ furnishes 


6. Informational Material: The Bu-! 


; . : the only means for taking full advan- 
}reau of Agricultural Economics has Pre-itage of this aid, Furthermore, engi- 


| pared a brief weekly review of feed and| neering projects of all kinds executed 
| eee eae bs Se on or near tidewater must take these 
agents in the drought territory. The phenomena into account. 
Bureau has also sent out from time to 
time lists of persons who are known to 
have surplus supplies of hay or feed for 
|}sale. The Department has issued fre- 
}quent press releases on drought condi- 
| tions and a weekly radio talk has been 
| given by the Secretary of the National 
; Drought Relief Committee as a part of 
| the National Farm and Home Hour pro- 
gram, and a daily broadcast by the De- 


Inaccurate Maps 
Serious Danger 


One of the outstanding items of in- 
terest during the year was the adoption 
of a program for expediting completion 
of the basic control surveys of the 3,000,- 
000 square miles of the United States, 
according to the report. .The soundings 
; and topographic features shown not only 
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which were sufficiently drought stricken 
q| to justify inclusion in the rate reduc- 
|tion territory, and (2) the issuance of 


Tespects to President Hoover. 
The oath of office was administere 


were (1) determination of the counties| given during the early Winter months. | 


| This is only one of many helpful activi- 





on a nautical chart but on any map, con- | 
stitute a danger rather than a safeguard 
‘unless shown with geographical correct- | 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 4.] 
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by the Judge Advocate General of the; 
Army, Maj. Gen. Edward A. Kreger, in} 
the office of the Secretary of War, Pat-| 
rick J. Hurley, followed by a reception} 
by the Secretary and Gen. MacArthur | 
to the chiefs of the various branches| 
of the Department of War. | 

Secretary Hurley in a few remarks | 
congratulated the new Chief of Staff! 
and paid high tribute to his predecessor, | 
Gen. Summeral!, as an administrator, 
tactician and strategist, and praised his 


certificates by county agents or other 
representatives covering requests for re- 
duced rates on specific shipments. The 
certification of counties was based largely 
on reports received by the Division of 
Crop Estimates of the Department on 
condition of pasture, feed crops and corn. 
Where these reports showed a condition 
not in excess of 50 per cent of normal, 
the county was certified as eligible to 
receive the reduced rates. 


‘Gov. Roosevelt to Recommend Study 
Of Judicial Ethics in Party Matters 


4 











New York Executive Considering Various Plans to Obtain 
Nonpartisan Nominations to Bench 


ness. These positions are therefore ac- 
curately fixed by means of a basic geo- 
detic control survey whereby, by means 
of triangulation and _ precise level- 
ing, thousands of so-called “stations” 
throughout the United States will even- 
tually be established and furnish a rigid, 
permanent, framework upon which the 
details of all maps and charts and en- 
gineering work may be constructed. The 
work comprises the spreading of two 
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loyalty to the Army service. Gen, Mac- Rate Reductions Intended 


Arthur also spoke briefly. ye Di tF Aid 
' irec arm 6 


el Largely on this basis, 1,016 counties 
Argentine Envoy Presents | were finally certified, the last certification 


Credentials to President | having been made on Oct. 4. The num- 
|ber of counties in each State certified 

The newly appointed Argentine Am-|to receive the reduced rates is as fol- 
bassador, Dr. Don Manuel E. Malbran,| lows: Alabama, 39; Arkansas, 75 (all); 


resented his credentials to President Georgia, 7; Illinois, 40; Indiana, 41; Ken- 


oover on Novy. 21. tucky, 117; Louisiana, 40; Maryland, 21; 


28; New Mexico, 5; North Carolina, 8 
Ohio, 60; Oklahoma, 60; Pennsylvania, 8 


~ gador Malbran referred to the fact that 
|. President Hoover on his trip to Argentina 


stressed the-need both of closer com- Tennessee, 79; Texas, 82; Virginia, 100! 
Wyo- 


(all); West 
ming, 5, 


mercial relations and mutual understand- Virginia, 50; and 
ing. He added that the Argentine gov- 
ernment had given him precise instruc- 
tions to work toward this end. 
(The exchange of remarks by Am- 
bassador Malbran and President 
te ‘will be printed in full text in 


of Nov. 24.) 


> 


|reductions would not be available 


whose living was derived from farmin 
and whose ability 
terially depleted by the drought, 


: by 





In his address of presentation Ambas-| Mississippi, 73; Missouri, 78; Montana, 


The railroads specified that the rate 


to all|/sons to be selected by the New 
users of hay and feed, but only to those| State Bar Association. 


State of New York: 


Consideration of the ethics of judges 
participating in party affairs, either 
jthrough personal service or campaign 
contributions, will be recommended to the 
|New York State Commission on Judicial 
Reform, according to a statement by 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt trans- 
mitted here by telephone from Warm 
Springs, Ga. 

The State Commission on Judicial Re- 
| form was created by the Legislature at 





’/its last session but it has not yet been | in proposing this type of investigation 


appointed, As defined by the Legislature 
the Commission is to consist of four 
| legislators, two from the Senate and two 
|from the Assembly, four persons to be 
|appointed by the Governor, and two per- 

York 


The Governor 


&\hopes that the Commission will be ap- 
to pay had been ma- 
This | 


pointed during December. 
It is Governor Roosevelt’s intention to 


separate networks over the whole of the 
United States. The first consists of 
many thousands of permanently marked 
points or stations whose latitudes and 
longitudes are very accurately deter- 
mined. The second network consists of 
similarly marked points whose eleva- 
tions above mean sea level have been 
determined with comparable accuracy. 


Albany, Nov. 21. 


recommend that the Commission make a 
searching examination of the relation- 
ship between the judiciary and political 
parties. Due to the fact that the pri- 
mary function of the Commission is to 
revise both civil and criminal procedure, 
some statutory enlargement of its powers 
may be necessary in order to make such 
an investigation, the Governor stated. 
What Governor Roosevelt has in mind 





especially to the higher judiciary, are 
made. Governor Roosevelt is himself 
considering various plans for obtaining 
nonpartisan nominations for the bench. 
One suggestion made to him is that all 
political designations be removed from 


is consideration of those relationships 
|} between judges and political parties 
| which are entirely legal and which are 
;}commonly accepted by political parties 
jas ethical, but which may prevent the 


| judiciary from obtaining desirable free- 


and ballots. 
In considering the question of cam- 
paign contributions by judges the Gov- 





the judicial ticket-on-the voting machines | 
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dom from political entanglements. 
Included in such an investigation would 

be a consideration of the methods by 

which appointments and nominations, 


ernor desires the examination to include 
contributions to general party funds as 
well as contributions to the judges’ own 
campaigns, 
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Relief Committee Also Favors 
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il Drilling Near . ° 
E Cooperation of Parent and Community 


In Training of Children Is Advocated 


oy 1 Oklahoma Fire Marshal Also 
Effect on Child 


Educators Should Be on 
Guard Against ‘Crystalliza- 
tion’ of Instruction Meth- 
ods, He Tells Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor, 
Chairman Ann §. Davis, of Chicago, said 
that the Committee urges the individ- 


ualization of school instruction for pupils | 


of all types, and advocates mothers’ aid 
laws with adequate appropriations. — 

Among the legislative standards which 
the Committee recommended to be fol- 
lowed were: “A minimum age of 16 
years for employment, except that em- 
ployment outside school hours might be 
permitted between 14 and 16 in a re- 
stricted list of occupations; restriction 
of hours of work for minors under 18 
to a maximum of 8 a day and 44 a week, 
and a maximum school working day of 
8 hours for employed school children un- 
der 18; prohibition of night work for 
minors under 18 and a minimum wage 
scale. for minors.” 

The greatest’ need in vocational guid- 
ance is more vocational guidance—the 
extension to boys and girls everywhere 
of what is known and practiced in a com- 
paratively few fortunate communities, 
Chairman Davis stated. The Committee 
recommends that vocational guidance be- 


come an integral part of every school or- 


ganization, 

) Resolutions Uphold Activities 
Section IV on the Handicapped of the 

White House Conference on Child Health 

and Protetcion, passed late in the after- 


noon session two resolutions upholding | 


the present maternal, infant, and hy- 
giene activities of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, which the Com- 
mittee on Public Health Organization 


under Section II recommended be trans- | 


ferred to the Public Health Service. Dr. 
C. C. Carstens is chairman of the sec- 
tion. : 

The first resolution upheld the work 
of Miss Abbott as chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, while the second called for the 
reenactment of the Sheppard-Towner 
Maternity Act and its enforcement in the 
Children’s Bureau. 

Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, who is chair- 
man of the committee on organization 
for the handicapped, declared early in 
the day before the public health organ- 
ization committee that her committee re- 
port had omitted these recommendations 
upon request of the conference office so 
that controversy might be avoided in the 
preliminary reports. 

Favors Systematic Tests 

The desire to solve problems has run 
ahead of attempts to develop sound 
methods for their solution in most work 
dealing with the prediction and control 
of human behavior, said Dr. Kenneth D. 
Blackfan in addressing the section of the 
conference dealing with Medical Service, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Samuei 
McC, Hammill. Dr. Blackfan, who is 
chairman of the Committee on Growth 
and Development, spoke at the session 
Nov. 20. 


“We are just beginning to appreciate | 


the value and importance in the preven- 


tion of disease of building up and main-! 


taining the general health of the child,” 
he _ said. “Information concerning 
growth and development has been ob- 
tained increasingly by statistical meth- 
ods in recent years, while another line 
of approach has only recently been rec- 
ognized for its true worth—that is, the 
type of study which follows an individ- 
ual over a long period of time, making 
systematic tests at regular intervals and 
gathering all kinds of relevant informa- 
tion about him.” 

The part played by body mechanics, or 
posture, in the care of children today 
Is receiving more and more attention, 
Dr. Philip Van Ingen, chairman of the 


Committee on Medical Care for Children, 


pointed out. 

Dental care, diseases and other sub- 
jects pertaining to medical care of in- 
fants were discussed by Dr. Van Ingen, 


Signs of Heavier Demand 
For Steel Encourage Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

clared that two to three million tons of 
steel would be consumed annually within 
five years by residential construction 
alone. Steel roofs and side walls and 
decorative features of sprayed metal and 
polished alloy steel exteriors will be used, 
it was forecast. 

Two types of construction were out- 
lined at this meeting; one in which steel 
members are assembled on the ground, 
allowing large sections to be raised and 
set; the other, sections light enough for 
two men to handle and which are fabri- 
cated in the shop ready for erection. 

Other ‘developments, such as_ super 
highways, overhead express highways 
which are viewed as inevitable for the 


solution of traffic problems, are looked | 
In ad-| 


upon as future outlets for steel. 


Orders Removal of Stor- | 


age Tanks 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 21. 
To protect the Wheeler school build- 
| ing in Oklahoma City from the hazard of 
| fire, the Assistant State Fire Marshal, 
| Frank Davis, has ordered the Century 
Petroleum Company to cease drilling for 
ioil, and two other companies’ were 
| ordered to, move their storage tanks. 
| Drilling by the Century Company, the 
|order states, has reached the depth of 
| 5,500 feet and at that depth and below 
there is located a stratum of gas and 
| producing a volume of gas of approxi- 
; mately 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet with 
a rock pressure of 1,500 to 2,300 pounds. 


If drilling is permitted to continue, the! 


| order says, the gas is liable to escape 
| to such an extent as to,endanger the 
| school building because of the liability 
| to fire. 

| The orders requiring removal of stor- 
| age tanks are directed to the Hales- 
'Mabee-Roberts Oil Company and_ the 
| British American Oil Company. They 
| are also ordered not to permit their wells 


{to be opened when school is. in session | 


| or within one hour from the opening or 


| closing of school sessions. 
‘Porto Rican People 
Declared to Need 


Vocational Training 
Lack of Knowledge of Farm- 
ing and Industry Charac- 
teristic of Workers, Edu- 
cator Asserts 


Improved knowledge and skill in farm- 
ing the land on the part of a greater 
;number of individual farmers and the 
| development of additional industries to 
, utilize the available labor supply more 
| efficiently, are the principal economic 
;needs in Porto Rico, Dr. J. C. Wright, 
Director of the Federal Board for Vo- 
| cational Education, who has just returned 
from a month’s trip to the Island, stated 
| orally Nov. 21. 

Dr. Wright, who was accompanied to 
Porto Rico by Frank Cushman, chief 
;of the Trade and Industrial Education 


* 


* 


| Secretary Wilbur Tells White House Conference That Local 
Agencies Must Adopt Scientific Methods in Preparing 


The declining birth rate in this country , performed by the individual in the home.; find 


gives the prospect of a practically sta- 


tionary number of children entering. the | 
| schools of this Nation, Secretary of the | 


| Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, said Nov. 


| 21 in his address before the White House! 


| Conference on 
| tection, 
Delving into the various problems con- 
fronting American citizens in the up- 
| bringing of their children, Secretary Wil- 
| bur stressed that 
of this duty, the 


Child Health and Pro- 


joint efforts of the 


parent and the community in training the | 


| children of the Nation must be of greater 


| Strength than the effort of the parent | 


| or the community alone. Secretary Wil- 
bur’s address {ollows in full text: 

We have*met in this White 
| Conference on 
j tection in the hope that we could bring 
|up the general level of child care to 


House 


| the point reached by the outposts of | 
science and weighed social experience. | 


We have had before us the reports of 


numerous committees representing the, 


various fields of interest. These have 
been prepared in the finest spirit of 
service by experienced and expert vol- 
unteers, who have felt keenly their re- 
isponsibililty to the children and to the 
| Nation. 


Aim to Prepare Child 
To Meet Responsibility 


We all have a common aim, which is 
to prepare the American child phys- 
jically, mentally, and morally more fully 
|to meet the responsibility of tomorrow 
‘than we have been able to meet that 
of today. We want to see our children 
developed into adult citizens with whole- 
some bodies and prepared minds, both 
|under the control of a developed will 
|operating in the atmosphere of what 
|we call character. 


We are conscious in the work of the, 


| conference and in our observations that 
| the emotional element in mankind must 
‘be harnessed by the intellect, or 
| vidual and mass 
| Variable for either individual happiness 
or mass safety. We want our future 


in the performance | 


Child Health and Pro-!| 


indi- | . 
decisions will be too| capacity of the individual parent to train)as to w 


| Youth of Nation for Citizenship 


; to all sorts of outside dependencies. 

The increased skills which we have 
‘acquired due to’ the applications of 
|science and discovery have given Us 
exuberant results in agriculture and in- 
|dustry. These with the vast, resources 
,of an attractive continent have led to 
|@ marked increase in our population. As 
|Our mechanism has become more intri- 
cate the need of the education and train- 
ing of all of our units, and also that of 
the special training of the expert for 


more and more evident. 


Child Welfare Depends on 
‘Forces Outside of Home 


who nursed her own child to the one 


who now must rely on prepared foods, | 
we find that between the mother and| 


the child we have a whole series of per- 
sons and forces upon which the safety 
of the child depends—the inspectors of 
dairy herds, the inspectors of milk, the 
promptness of delivery systems, refrig- 
eration, medical advice as to the mixing 


of formulae, the chlorination of water, | 


the preparation of sugars and grains, 
ete, 
operate well and must be in the hands 
of those who know the reasons for what 
they do. The indicators of failure to do 


lany part of this task well are the lit-| 


tle headstones in the cemetery. _ 
Beyond babyhood we have substituted 
; another whole series of organized serv- 


ices between the mother and her child! 


land have replaced much of the home 
training of the child with these activities. 
| We have brought in kindergartens, play 
|grounds and schools under government 
‘or private auspices, where the time of 


| the child is spent and where proper train- | 


ing is essential. We face the absolute 
| necessity of making good in a 
| through expert service. 

: beyond the 


It is probably true that it is 


inter- 


her child to fit into the inricate, 
1 and 


woven, and interdependent socia 


| Service of the Board, visited the Island;™en and women to be self-starters and |ecenomic system we have developed. Since 


at the request of Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the need for vocational education. 
Education Essential 

“The only way by which the human 
resources of Porto Rico can be devel- 
oped,” said Dr. Wright, “is by making 
the individual workers in agriculture 
and in industry more intelligent and 
|more resourceful in the performance of 
their work. This can,best be accomp- 
| lished, in my opinion, by an efficient 
program of vocational education for 
those who need it, organized and ex- 
tended so as to cover the principal oc- 
cupations and pursuits, The need for 
vocational education is, I believe, very 
| urgent. 
ever, only on a well-organized, syste- 
|matic scale and under experienced lead- 
ership. I think that such a program 
| would receive the whole:hearted support 
| of the educational authorities, the em- 
ployer, and the worker groups of Porto 
Rico. Assurance of a supply of voca- 
tionally trained workers .on the Island 
| would be an incentive to additional in- 
| dustries to establish branches there.” 
There is a distinct need, Dr. Wright 
| believes, for vocational education in 
‘home economics in Porto Rico. ‘An 
improvement in general living condi- 
tions, particularly in respect to present 
health and diet habits,” he says, “would 
result in an increased efficiency on the 
part of the people, particularly the wage 
earners, and a more desirable social life 
for the family.” 


1 


'tion of disabled civilians in Porto Rico 
and their training into industrial occupa- 
tions could be started, many persons now 

| vocationally handicapped and dependent 
would, Dr. Wright believes, become self- 


respecting, self-supporting members of | 


society. 

While in Port Rico, Dr. Wright and 
Mr. Cushman visited industrial plants 
{and schools in which vocational education 


is carried on at the present time and | 


conferred with educators, industrial lead- 


ers and labor groups on the subject of | 
vocational training. Before leaving Porto | 


| Rico, Dr. Wright presented to Governor 


Roosevelt a report on the results of his! 


| investigation, 


It should be undertaken, how- | 


| to operate under their own personal con- 
'trol, not people who follow the herd or 
| develop an emotional storm when con- 
| fronted by. difficulties. 

The development of seven pounds of 
;cells and fluids encased in the helpless 
| frame of a baby into a Mozart, a New- 
; ton, or a Lincoln, is the one great mar- 
vel of human experience. But to each 
| mother the development of her baby into 
|a good, useful citizen is the one absorb- 
ing and vital experience of life. That 
development is taking place constantly 
| about us in millions of homes and in tens 
'of millions of individuals. Our studies 
| have s 
| very first inception of life. We stand 
| in awe as we watch this current of hu- 
}man life stream by us. 
jreal possession. It is because of this 
‘that its preservation is constantly be- 
| fore us, 
Increased Realization of 


Significance of Childhood 
Within the past few decades there has 
|been a growing consciousness of the 
| significance of childhood. In so far as 
‘organized forces were concerned, aside 
|from those of the church, such respon- 


Life is our only | 


| we as an organized people have definitely 
taken on the responsibility, we can only 


make good in it by the use of those spe-| 


cially trained and by having them work 
junder the best experts we can dis- 
cover.-: 

The parent plus the community must 
be stronger than either the parent or 
the community alone. Sympathetic, mu- 
tual understanding of the division be- 
| tween them of the responsibility for the 
‘child must be the order of the day. We 
| have come a long way from the days 
| when boys. in our country were “bound 
out” to neighbors for apprenticeship. We 


hown us that there are perils on| have deliberately prolonged the period| 
every hand for human beings from the | of training of a large proportion of our| . 


| citizens. We have compelled all ele- 
|ments of our population to attend our 
| schools, We throw each year an in- 
|creasingly heavy burden upon these 
schools. 

Our problems and the future of our 
| country are in the school rooms of Amer- 
ica today. In them are the future Presi- 
dents of our country, as well as the rack- 
'eteers. Every one of the elements of 
our population to be are there right now 
—the future gamblers, the insane, the 
| criminals, the prostitutes, as well as the 
business men and women, the lawyers, 


the different fields of activity, becomes | 


If we compare the mother of the past} 


Each one of these new factors must | 


ll of this 


If a program for vocational rehabilita- | 


| sibility as was assumed for children out-| the physicians, the statesmen, and the 
| side of the home was in the beginning laborers of the future, and more sig- 
largely based on what we have called} nificant than all, the mothers and the 
icharity. We have seen what was once! fathers of the days ahead. 
charity changed its nature under the We can now say that we have the 
broader term welfare and now those ac-| problem surrounded. It is there in our 
tivties looked upon as welfare are now schoolrooms. It is within the joint re- 
| coming to be viewed merely as good com-| sponsibility of the home and the com- 
munity housekeeping. In a word, par-|™Munity, operating in immediate contact 
ental responsibility is moving outward to; With the child. How are we to meet 
include community responsibility. | the pressing difficulties before us in 
Every child is our child. We have dealing with this great mass of forty- 
| injected so many artificial conditions into | odd million children, 16,000,000 of whom 
|our industrial civilization that the old|are under the age of six? They are 
normal relationships of mother and child,| Wholly ours to protect and fortify be- 
child and family, family and neighbor-| cause they are not yet old enough to 


hood, have been changed. There is now 
,a much less direct struggle with nature 
; and her immediate forces than has ever 
been the situation before in our country. 
We have sotfened this struggle for man 
by all forms of protection—better houses, 
better clothing, more and better food 
supplies, and by preventive medicine and 
sanitation in general. All of this has 
| called for a delegation of functions, once 


Emergency Fund for Hi ghway Building 
Asked by Group of Road Executives 


Temporary Departure From 


dition, the industry itself is conducting | 


exhaustive research Investigations look- 
ing toward new products for which steel 

ay be advantageously employed. Steel 
railroad ties, in large use 
are coming in for attention, and may 
find employment if economie factors can 
be overcome, 

Steel furniture, now in wide use in 
‘business offices, is being considered for 
the household and if developed will en- 
able the adoption of designs which can be 
produced by molds, 


Three Stations Permitted 
Test on Same Channel 


Special authority to three broadcasting 
stations to synchronize on the same chan- 
nel between midnight and morning Nov. 21 
was granted by the Federal Radio Com- 
mission. The stations to conduct these 
tests, with the objective of ascertaining 
whether they can maintain strict adher- 
ence to the channel without interference, 


are WABC, New York; WHK, Cleveland, 
and WKBW, Amherst, N. Y. They qwill | 


operate with 5,000 watts each on the 860- 
kilocycle channel between 12 midnight 
and 7 a. m. experimentally, 


Refund of Taxes Is Made 
To A. W. Mellon, Pittsburgh 


A refund of taxes to A. W. Mellon, of | 
Pittsburgh, Pa., amounting to $72,-| 
359.55, was announced Nov. 21 by the 
Bureay of Internal Revenue, The re-| 
fund was due to overassessments under | 
which Mr. Mellon paid the excess of tax | 
or 1926 and prior years, the announce- 


i i |the State funds which, under the existing |cal and eco 
ment said, | 


in Europe, : 


| An emergency appropriation of $250,- 
|000,000 by the Federal Government for 
|; road construction was recommended Nov. 
21 to the President’s Emergency Com- 

mittee for Employment by the Ameri- 
jcan Association of State Highway Offi- 
| cials, the Committee announced. 

The association also urged that ad- 

vances to the States be permitted with- 
out immediate matching of the funds 
| with State moneys as has been required 
|in the past the funds to be matched 
by future State revenues. The Commit- 
tee’s statement follows in full text: 
An emergency Federal appropriation 
of $250,000,000, to be used inwmedi- 
ately for aid in constructing public 
highways, was urged today by a group 
|of five delegates speaking officially for 
|the American Association of State High- 
|way Officials at a conferenee with the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
|Employment. This is revealed in a 
| statement issued by the office of Col. 
| Arthur Woods, chairman of the com- 
| mittee. 

This recommendation, offered in view 
of the existing slackness of work due to 
| drought and industrial depression, was 
; accompanied by a further recommenda- 
| tion that the Federal Aid Act of 1916 
| be amended to permit the United States 
Government to aid the States to a maxi- 


| 
| 
|mum of 50 per cent of the cost of con-! 
| 


struction instead of a maximum of $15,- 
000 per mile, as now provided. 
The delegation appearing before the 


Emergency Committee further urged that! 
the emergency appropriation of $250,000,- | 


000 be accompanied by congressional ac- 
tion permitting an advance of funds to 
the several States to be used in lieu of 


law must be matched with Federal aid; 


Required Matching of Funds 


By States Also Suggested to Employment Agency 


| provided, however, that the respective 
| States agree to match the funds out of 
their future revenues and that the Fed- 
eral advances be charged against future 
| allocations under the existing law. 

If the recommendation of the State 
highway official were to be accepted by 
| Congress it would mean that a total of 
$375,000,000 might be expended out of 
the United States Treasury for aid in 
| road building, since available balances 
up to $125,000,000 per year can be used 
| under the plan of Federal and State co- 
operation now in force. 

_ The delegation which came to Wash- 
| ington especially for this conference with 
| the Emergency Committee had been ap- 
| pointed at the annual convention of the 

American Association of State Highway 
| Officials which has just been held in 
| Pittsburgh, 

Heading the group was the president 
of the association, Henry H. Blood, chair- 
man of the State Road Commission of 
Utah. The other four delegates were W. 

|C, Markham, of Washington, D. C., ex- 
ecutive secretary’ of 
Grover C. Dillman, Commissioner of 
| Highways of Michigan; L. H. Wentz, 
chairman of the Highway Commission of 
|Oklahoma, and Samuel Eckels, Chief 
| ingineer of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
‘ment of Highways. 
The recommendations which they pre- 
| Sented were based on resolutions passed 
Noy, 19 by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials at its conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh. 

No official comment on the recom- 
mendations was issued by the President's 
Emergency Committee, but it is known 
to regard road construction as a practi- 
nomical means of furnis 


the association; ! 


|have developed satisfactory 


pendence. 


Industrial Atmosphere Found 
Detrimental to Children 


I was deeply impressed as a small boy 
by a picture called The Slaughter of the 
Innocents. It seemed to me to be be- 
yond conception that anybody would 
want to kill a baby. Yet, through ig- 
norance, neglect, and other failures, our 
committees have shown us that we are 
still slaughtering the innocents, and 
sometimes their mothers, when it could 
be avoided. Our committees, too, have 
| pointed out to us the difficulties that 
/ Millions of our children have in the de- 


velopment of bodies and of character in| 


| the atmosphere of the city as it has been 
permitted to grow up. ; 
Our industrial centers are just _be- 
ginning to become aware that the little 
children of today will operate them in 
the future, and that our eyes must be 


| raised from those balance sheets that we: 


look at annually to measure our suc- 
cesses to see the child and its needs 
{aS the real objective of a permanent so- 
, cial order.’ Our rural areas, in spite of 
}their open spaces, show too high a de- 


Sad transitional blocks where the old 
|city is dying and the new one growing 


} upon growing youth. , 
At the present time the declining birth 
|rate gives us the prospect of a practi- 
| cally stationary number of children en- 
| tering our schools. 
| gration than at any previous period, we 


| stocks making up our population, and 
/@ national program can be viewed with 
|more facts in hand than ever before. 


| Application of Science 
To Child Welfare 


In general, I think we will agree that 
we must assist children in their own de- 
| velopment, not “bring them up” as has 
| been so often done in the past. We are, 
'I think, convinced, too, that 
|should not be used as test 
opinionated programs, with no worked 
| out basis of science or of fact, and that 
; those who have developed plausible meth- 

ods without scientific preparation are 
/ often of the greatest harm in the hand- 
ling of our childhood. I think we are 
all more or less suspicious of those whose 
hearts impel them to “do good” to chil- 
dren when their minds are untrained or 
| guided by fixed fantasies of the crank 





: hi type. 
relief through added employment. “ ¥ 


\ 


resistance | 
|to disease, nor any degree of self-de-| 


gree of juvenile misbehavior and those, 


give us clearly the effect of environment: 


There is less immi-| 


are more familiar than ever with the} 


children | 
tubes for} 


ings of science in other fields, so 
must we apply them for the benefit of 
jour children. : . 
lthat the health of our children is worth 
jany price, and that in so far as the 
|community can do so, it should see to 
ithe environment of the child so that 
|the water and food will be pure and there 
| will be no unnecessary exposures to 
the microorganisms causing disease. 
|Our knowledge of nutrition is complete 
enough and our food supply is ample, so 
that illy nourished children are a com- 
munity responsibility. 

Life is a process that constantly pro- 
gresses with increasing vigor up to a 
certain point and then recedes at a dimin- 
lished rate until we “go over the hill.” 
'The most vital and valuable quality in 
the child is elasticity to meet the new and 
the unexpected. Early -rigidity of the 
human mind, unconsciously developed at 
times, leads to most of our mass habits 
and our mass follies. There is a menace 
in our marshaled athletics, in our domi- 
nated recreations for all ages, in our 
yelling sections and our over-evident 
coaches. There is, too, much seeking out 
of special performers, and not enough 
play of personal initiative and juvenile 
leadership. 


Value of Team Play 


Is Recognized 

Cooperaiion is requisite, team play 
necessary, but the coercion of the crowd 
is to be fought against if we are to have 
safety and reasonable action in periods 
of strain. We need to fight the crystalli- 
zing effect of habit upon all of our meth- 
ods of dealing with the child and partic- 
lularly with regard to the school curric- 
/ulum or with other procedures or meth- 
ods of handling large groups. The ma- 
\chinery of our training programs of all 


| 
\ 
} 


isorts for children must move at as rapid 
|a rate as does the rest of our civilization. 
| One reason for this conference is to 
bring us to a common understanding 
here we are in our program for 
ichildren. One of the most striking facts 
of life is the diversity of human mate- 
‘rial. More significant still perhaps is 
the need of the development of that di- 
versity in order to safeguard our civil- 
lization. While we more often think of 
the few outstanding geniuses of the 
race, we must remember that there are 
hundreds of thousands of ; 
of preeminent ability in our population 
at all times. Many of these are serv- 
ing us, but others—for lack of oppor- 
tunity, or lack of self-control, or train- 
ing, ‘or because of bad habits, the use 
lof drugs or other ulterior influences— 
‘have been blighted. While we must see 
‘out and open up the way for thos 
|superior capacity, we must also vigor- 
ously discard those artificial 
which often curtail full development. 
{For all we must mould the environment 


‘about us, with all of our children con-| 


stantly in our minds. 

The intelligent control of our human 
stock offers a fundamental solution of 
some of our present difficulties and gives 
promise of greater future for us as a 
people. , 

My sympathy goes out to the child 
who is facing the years ahead of us. 
It is not easy to get along with an ac- 
tive, restless mind receiving new 1m- 
pressions every hour. It is not easy to 
develop influences and varied associates. 
I imagine, too, that the modern parent 
with his or her ideas regarding vita- 
mins, cod-liver oil and conduct, is at 
times an undesirable associate in the 
view of many of our children, 

Children, like the sick, respond to 
what they understand. More time in ex- 
planation often leads to less in correc- 
tion for disobedience. My sympathy, 
too, goes out to the>children whom we 
have classified as the handicapped— 
those who in some ways are different 
from their fellows and yet hope to win 
out in the game of life. It has been 
shown that these can be a great social 
asset to us and that there is much that 
can be done to make them more effective 
and happier. 

We can not stop for a moment to argue 
with those who would dodge the responsi- 
bility of care for established human life. 
It is the supreme gift to us humans and 
we must preserve it at all times. The 
wretched frame of a little body may 
have in it the brain and spirit of a 
Caesar, a Cicero, a Keats, a Washing- 
ton, a Steinmetz, a Shelley, a Stevenson, 
or a Roosevelt. It is not for us to fore- 
tell the potentialities of a baby. 

My sympathy goes out even more to 
those little children whose normal moti- 
vation unguided has brought them into 
the domain of the court. If there is any 
field in which the word prevention should 
outweigh any other one, it is in this 
field, even though this prevention goes 
back to the very basic structure of our 
physical civilization. We can ill afford 
to save expense along this line. 


Major Problems 


Before Conference 

This then covers in rapid fashion some 
of the different grooves into which the 
major problems of this conference fall. 
Restated they are: The problem of how 
to steady our children against the high- 
power impact of new forces which have 
developed in our modern civilization, 

Of how to protect them physically and 
mentally to the utmost of our abilities 
and with the widest possible application 
of scientific knowledge. 

To extend and strengthen those com- 
munity forces which stand to the child in 
the place of many of the earlier respon- 
sibilities of home and parents. 

To evaluate our school curricula in 
the light of rapid changes in our social 
scheme, expanding their funtcions at 
|those points where the modern home is 
no longer equipped to train children. 

At the other end of the line to find 
| ways and means to strengthen the hands 
of parents through education, as rapidly 
as possible equipping them with new 
knowledge concerning children as it de- 
velops. 

To discover the machinery by which 
the benefits of preventive medicine and 
sanitation, of community social and cul- 
‘tural agencies can be extended to all 
children—in the country as well as the 
city—which too often now are enjoyed 
|by the privileged few. 

And in the midst of our crowding 
eagerness to help lift our children to 
higher levels, to guard them against our 
‘own over-zealous programing—to leave 
| to them sufficiently wide margins of free 
|time and free space for the great and 
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I think we will all agree | 


individuals | 


| Additional Funds for Road | 
Building | 
| — i \ 
| | 
| Resolutions urging Congress to enact 
| legislation authorizing loans to farmers 
in the drought areas for crop production 
in 1931 and to sanction an additional 
road appropriation of $50,000,000 to be 
| distributed to the States in the drought 
area were adopted by the National | 
Drought Relief Committee at a_ night 
session Nov. 20. 

The Committee also urged that liberal | 
contributions be made to the American! 
Red Cross to enable that organization to 
sponsor relief movements in the drought-: 
stricken areas; that Congress be urged | 
‘to provide funds to assist drought- 
stricken counties in maintaining their ex- 
tension agents until, June, 1932; and 
that the National Drought Conference 
express its appreciation to the railroads 
for their assistance in drought relief 
work. 

(A summary of the report of C. W. 
Warburton, Secretary of the National 
Drought Relief Committee, to the Com- 
mittee, was published in the issue of 
Nov. 21. The full text of the report 
will be found on page 2.) 


sonalities operating under their own mo- 
tive power. 

With this all that is now open be- 
fore us, we have the challenge of the 
future. We find it not only here in the 
United States, but also in Porto Rico, 
where the conditions for children are 
deplorable, and also in the Philippines. 

What are we going to do to take ad- 
vantage of the great opoprtunities of- 
fered by the findings of this Conference? 
I realize that this is a zone in which the 
art as well as the science of government 
must be considered. We have the in- 
formation, we have a large program. How 
shall it be put into effect? In the first 
place, it seems to me that we must force 
the problem back to the spot where the 
child is. This primarily means, and 
should mean, the home. Our function | 
should be to help parents, not replace | 
them. 

The accessories which our civilization | 
has brought for the care, protection and | 
development of the child, should be ac-! 
cessories to the home and not supplant | 
it. The success of our civilization has | 
come through the relationship of the) 
|home to children and consequently to | 
citizenship. In other words, there must 
be a decentralization into the local field 
of the great mass of the problems which 
we have been studying. There must like- 
| wise be decentralization of the informa- 
{tion which we have gathered so that it 
|will reach every mother and father, 
| school board, health officer and legislator | 
in the country. 

The great need for us to deal with in| 
| this conference is that of getting the gist 
of our discussions back into action in 
the lives of children in this country—, 
black and white, yellow and red, rich} 
and pocr, and all that lies between. | 


hose of | aspects: to make your facts and findings|further and _ stopped 


a true harvest of science and experience; 


'we have brought together to work for| 
the good of children. 
| 


| Early Vocational 
' Training Urged 

Since a child is growing or developing 
all of the time, not just when he is at} 
home or in the schoolroom, we _ think 
in terms of playmates, radios, moving 
| pictures, gangs, books and magazines, 
both good and bad, and all that the 
|child sees in environment, as a part of 
his training process. We have a foul! 
‘nest to clean out in our vulgar degraded 
marginal magazines, and need to bring 
drama and comedy back to again serve 
in the uplift instead of the degradation 
of our civilization. 

We need to keep little hands busy, we! 
need the discipline of accepted regular 
tasks, we need to permit our youth to re-| 
ceive a reward for their own efforts, but 
can we not so organize that these little 
hands can be kept out of the day-to-day 
operations of our industries? 

By a study of vocational aptitudes | 
and interests from infancy on we should} 
be able to brighten the ordered life of | 
the school child by appropriate oppor- | 
tunities rather than to dull the edge of | 
youth with the “has beens” of the past. 
We adults are full of outworn ideas and 
too inclined to think we are equal to 
the experts in the fields of education. 
The superiority of the foreign worker to 
the American in many branches of in- 
dustry, among both men and women, lies 
in the fact that they have been trained 
from their early years in manual skills. 
Vocational training beginning only a year 
or two in advance of youth’s entry into 
his life’s job is like trying to develop a 
virtuoso with a correspondence course in 
music. 

America has become great 
cial organization because of 
ordinated operations. One is 
the volunteer agency, and the 
that of the Government agency. In the 
field of child care for decades a whole 
series of volunteer agencies, such as the 
churches and welfare organizations of 
all sorts, have been operating. When: 
these volunteer agencies have tested out 
certain procedures and shown the de- 
sirability of giving them a wide spread. 
, they have in the course of decades and 
generations been adopted by the Gov- 
ernment itself, so that we now have 
public schools and teachers, hospitals 
and health officers, and a growing num- 
ber of Government services directly for 
the children, 

It seems to me that our greatest dan- 
ger in trying to carry out the results 
of this conference would be to have too 
scattered a program or to centralize 
it too much. Its safety will lie in its 
trial in the small units of the counties 
and the States. We must go back to 
the local unit for effective education or 
health or welfare work. We want a 
minimum of national legislation in this 
field. No one should get the idea that 
Uncle Sam is going to rock the baby to 
sleep. There is, though, much that can 
be done through wise legislation in the 
securing of information, in the keeping 
of this information up to date, and in 
sending it out to all parts of the country 
as it is digested and understood. We 
can, to, provide examples and give stim- 
ulation in the early periods of local or- 
ganization. 

It seems’ to me that this conference 
offers a challenge to each of us, no mat- 
ter where he may live or what he may | 
be doing, to see that in‘his community | 
our findings are understood and acted! 
jupon. I think there will come from it 
an increased range of activities for the 
schools and in public health. T think, 
too, that the forces of law will soon 
) learn to use the expert in a dozen fields | 
in attempting to solve the problem of 
the child that has breached some statu- 
|tory provision. I count it a major sin 


in its so- 
two co- 
that of 
other is 


Just as we have wisely applied the; joyous adventure of growing up as per-iof our country that we permit immature | 
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Senator Capper Says Legis+ 
lation Asking Such Action 
Will Be Introduced in 


Congress 


Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, pre- 
dicted orally Nov. 21 that legislation will 
be introduced in Congress and receive 
favorable support for using 50,000,0&> 
bushels of the wheat held by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board to feed jobless and un« 
employed persons in the United States. 

The legislative action contemplated by 
Senator Capper, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
would direct the milling of the wheat 
into flour and the setting up of a dis- 
tribution plan for getting the product 
to points where it is needed, he explained. 

At the same time, he said, such @ 
plan would go far toward getting the 
wheat held by the Farm Board’s stabil- 
ization corporation off the market and 
removed from the world’s visible supply. 
Such action can be taken at the short 
session, Mr. Capper explained, and does 
not demand an extra Session, to which 
he expressed opposition. , 

“We don’t want to have in mind at all 
the possibility of an extra session,” he 
said. ‘Unemployment is the vital ques- 
tion before Congress and everyone here 
must get behind a relief program at this 
session. ‘ 

“IT doubt whether the Federal Govern- 
ment will find it necessary to appropri- 
ate directly to provide for the unem4 
ployed; that is usually done by States 
and cities. If it is found necessary, I 
will favor it. Certainly we must have @ 
feed and seed loan to farmers in drought- 
stricken areas.” : 

The Kansas Senator said that farmers 
in his State emphatically approve the 
recent step of the Farm Board in pur- 
chasing wheat to keep the price up. This 


'step, he said, has helped the morale of 


the farmers. 

“I would like to see 50,000,000 bush- 
els of the wheat the Board has pure 
chased fed to the jobless and unem> 
ployed. Some systematic plan of dis- 
tribution could be worked out, and the 
wheat could be.ground into flour with- 
out much expense. Because it would 
greatly increase consumption, I do not 
think such an action would affect the 
open market price of wheat much. It 
would also be the most practical way of 
getting this wheat off the market and 
away from the visible supply. 

“Of course, this would require: legis- 
lative action. I think such legislation 
will be introduced and will meet with 
the favor of Congress.” 

Questioned concerning the action of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, regarding the short-selling of 
wheat by Soviet Russia, Senator Capper 


k| Your deliberations, therefore, have two|said ‘‘the Board could well have gone 


all short-selling; 


something along that line should be 


factors|and to develop the means of putting all| done.” 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 21 


10 a. m.—Senator Walsh (Dem‘), of 
Montana, called to present C. B. 
Lobengier, former judge of the United 
States Court in China, who discussed 
Chinese matters. , 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—L. W. Wallace called, 
Subject of conferénce not announced, 

12:30 p. m—The new Chief of Staff 
of the Army, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, called to pay his respects. 

12:45 p, m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with members of the con- 
vention of the Phi Beta Gamma. 

2:15 p. m—The President received 
Dr. Don Manuel E. Malbran, newly ap- 
pointed Ambassador of the Argentine 
Republic, who presented his letters of 
credence, 

3 p. m.—Former Senator Robert L. 
Owen, of Oklahoma, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

4 p. m—aAlfred Kirchhofer, manag- 
ing editor of the Buffalo (New York) 
,News, called to invite the President 
to attend a meeting of the American 
Society of Editors to be held in Wash- 
ington next April. : 


boys and girls to be contaminated in the 
sordid pool of our confined criminals. 


My experience has taught me to for- 
give almost anything that a growing 
youth may do, since maturity of view- 
point comes at different periods, with 
different people, and with maturity there 
comes to most of us a stability of out- 
look which can usually be depended upon. 
There is always hope that every child 
who is not irtellectually blighted can con- 
tribute some service to his country. 

In each conscience and temptation 
struggle, in each there is the driving im- 
pulse towards decency, honesty and fait 
play. Even criminals shoot square with 
their kind. Providence has given an in- 
ner guiding light to all. Let us help so 
that this light may burn brightly and 
not be stifled by a murky atmosphere of 
our own creating. Let us endeavor to 
see that every child in every part of the 
country gets that opportunity which .is 
the best for him to grow into partieipat- 
ing citizenship. By so doing, we insure 
the happiness of those who will follow us 
and the safety of our Republic. 
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FOREIGN SCHOOL AGENCIES 


Reviewed from Early Originations 


importance of education as mani- 

fested by establishment of special 
ministries is outlined in historical form by 
the chief of the division of foreign school 
systems, United States Office of Education, 
James F. Abel, in an article appearing in 
“School Life,” the official publication of 

the Office. J 

: The article follows in full text: 

The tradition of a national office con- 
cerned with education extends in China 
back some 41 centuries to the time when 
the ruler Shun appointed Hsieh minister 
of education to teach the people the duties 
of the five human relationships. Other 
ancient oriental nations may have had simi- 
lar officers. The notable example. of a min- 
ister of education in the early Christian era 
is Alcuin who, from 781 A. D. to his death, 
was confidential advisor to Charlemagne in 
that monarch’s schemes of education. 


Central School Commission 
Formed in Austria in 1773 


ON THE Eastern Hemisphere_ before 
1800 the suppression of the Jesuit Order in 
1773 furnished the occasion in Austria for 
the establishment of a central school com- 
mission to have Authority over all the 
schools; and in Poland on motion before 
the Diet by the vice chancellor of Lithu- 
ania, a commission of education was 
created that had control of public education 
and later took over to use for public instruc- 
tion all the landed property and other 
wealth confiscated from the Jesuits. 

The commission planned and _ partially 
earried out, before the division of Poland in 
1795, a remarkable system of primary, sec- 
ondary, and higher institutions. That 
commission is considered to be the first of 
the modern European ministries of public 
instruction. 

Sweden, Norway, France, Greece, Egypt, 
Italy, Hungary, Denmark, and Austria in 
turn developed national educational minis- 
tries in the years between 1800 and 1850. 
Sweden lost Finland to Russia in a war 
of 1808, a disaster that was followed by a 
revolution and the adoption on the 5th of 
July, 1809, of a new constitution under 
which the department of education and 
ecclesiastical affairs was begun. 

The people of Norway, thoroughly roused 
by the action of the Congress of Vienna 
which transferred them from Danish to 
Swedish rule, held a convention at Eidsvold 
and on May 17, 1814, adopted a constitution 
framed on those of America, France of 
1791, and Spain of 1812. Sweden and 
Norway were united until 1905, but the 
Norwegian constitution remained in force 
and shortly after its adoption the royal 
ecclesiastical and educational department 
was instituted. a 

The story of the development of the 
ministry of France is fairly well known. 
Cournot makes an interesting comment on 
it in his note: 

The memoirs of Chateaubriand tell us of 
the negotiations between Richelieu and 
Corbiere who refused obstinately to enter 


Re by governments of the 


«s> *he cabinet if he was not given the presi- 


dency of public instruction. The tenacity 
of a mediocre Breton attorney, supported 
by a poet who was placing his brilliant 
palette at the service of politics, in one of 
those rare moments when the poet was In 
favor at court, it was that which gave to 
France a ministry of public instruction. 


Establishment of Greek 
National Education Office 


THE UPRISINGS of 1820 against th 
return to medievalism arranged by the 
Congress of Vienna led to the independehce 
of Greece and its establishment in 1833 as 
a kingdom. Its leaders looked to education 
as a means of strengthening the Greek 
people, and early in its struggle for inde- 
pendence (1821 to 1829) a national educa- 
tional office was authorized. 

The ministry of Egypt was started by the 
impetuous Mohammed Ali during his strug- 
gle with Turkey when he wished to bring 
western European culture into Egypt and 
to maintain a system of schools modeled 
after those of France. The vigorous revolu- 
tionary movement that swept over Europe 
in 1848 left some of its traces in national 
ministries of education set up in Italy in 
1847, Hungary and Denmark in 1848, and 
Austria in 1849. 

Turkey in 1857; Rumania, 1864; Japan, 
1871; New Zealand, 1877; Belgium, 1878; 
Bulgaria, 1878; Serbia, 1882; Portugal, 
1890; and Siam, 1893, made ministries of 
education part of their national govern- 
ments during the half century from 1850 
to 1900. The severe crisis through which 
Turkey passed about 1830 to 1840 neces- 
sitated attempting to remodel the govern- 
ment. Near the close of Muhammed II’s 
reign (1839) ministries were instituted and 
a council of ministers begun. Following 
the treaty of Paris by which Turkey was 
admitted to the family of nations, reforms 
that did not endure were started andat that 
time a ministry of public instruction was 
established. 

The breaking up of Turkish power in 
Europe gave Rumania, Bulgaria, and Serbia 
their independence. The Rumanians with 
their distinctly Latin language and culture 
were early influenced by French ideals and 
it was natural that after the union of 
Wallachia and Moldavia they should set up 
a school system much like that in France 
with a minister at its head. 


Formation of Ministry 
For Schools in Bulgaria 


THE VIRILE Bulgarians, whose rapid 
coming into national strength and power 
has no parallel in Europe, made an educa- 
tional ministry part of the government 
shortly after it became autonomous in 
1878. Following the treaty of Berlin, which 
recognized the independence of Serbia, a 
law was passed reorganizing public in- 
struction under a ministry. 

The first ministries in Belgium and Por 
tugal represented temporary victories of 
republician and liberal elements over church 
and monarchial groups. Both were shortly 
suppressed but reestablished in later years. 

Japan began its rapid change from 
feudalism to a modern civilization in 1868 
and Emperor Meiji immediately placed 
great emphasis on education as one of the 
most effect’ ve me ns of br'ngire aber 


that transition. He appointed an educa- 
tional officer and began establishing vari- 
ous kinds of schools. 

Three years later a department of educa- 
tion was set up for the control of educa- 
tional affairs in the whole country. In the 
later eighties and the early nineties the 
outlook for Siam was brightening greatly ; 
the boundary disputes and wars that had 
been going on for centuries were in a fair 
way to be settled and internally the coun- 
try was at peace. 

The Anglo-French. convention of 1896 
definitely fixed the status of the country. 
During this period educational] betterments 
were projected and a ministry of education 
established. 

The early colonial settlements of New 
Zealand were organized into provinces in 
1852 and each developed its own schools. 
The provinces were abolished in 1876; edu- 
cation was made a national business with 
teaching free, secular, and compulsory; and 
its administration was vested in a ministry 
of education. In England the Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education, of which 
Lord Bryce was chairman, reported in 1895. 


Secondary Education Activity 
Reviewed by Royal Commission 


IT REVIEWED the work of the charity 
commissioners, the department of science 
and art, the education department, and the 
board of agriculture, all of which were cen- 
tral authorities connected with secondary 
education, and wrote: 

We conceive, in short, that some central 
authority is required not in order to control 
but rather to supervise the secondary edu- 
cation of the country, not to override or 
supervise local action but to endeavor to 
bring about among the various agencies 
which provide that education a harmony and 
cooperation that are now wanting. 

The central authority ought to consist of 
a department of the executive government, 
presided over by a minister responsible to 
parliament, who would obviously be the 
same minister to whom the charge of ele- 
mentary education is intrusted. 


Four years later the recommendations of 
the commission were translated into reality 
and the board of education became a minis- 
try. 

In the prewar years of the twentieth 
century Spain, Liberia, Finland, Persia, the 
Union of South Africa, and Albania estab- 
lished ministries of education, and that of 
Portugal, when a republican form of gov- 
ernment was adopted, became a permanent 
institution. 

Internal dissatisfaction in Spain with the 
outcome of the Spanish-American War, by 
which that country lost the last of its im- 
portant colonies, the heavy indebtedness, the 
high rate of illiteracy, and the general eco- 
nomic and social disorganization forced the 
government to make some attempts at re- 
form, and among them was the creation of 
a ministry to inquire into and better the 
condition of the schools throughout Spain. 

The strike of the Finns in 1905 against 
the intense Slavophil policy of Alexander 
III of Russia forced the restoration of the 
old Finnish constitution and, that having 
been gained, the Diet of Finland proceeded 
in 1906 to revise the constitution so that 
the executive consisted of a minister-secre- 
tary of state and members of the senate, 
in effect ministers responsible to the Diet. 
One of them was the administrative officer 
for educational and religious affairs. 


Events Heading to Adoption 
Of System in Persia Outlined 


THIS REVOLT in Russia had an echo in 
Persia, where, in 1906, the Shah was com- 
pelled to issue a rescript calling for the 
formation of a national council. An ordi- 
nance of that year states the powers and 
duties of the council, or parliament, and of 
the ministers who are responsible to it for 
the government of the nation. An educa- 
tion ministry is included. 

In South Africa before the union of 1910 
the University of the Cape of Good Hope 
had been an examining and degree-granting 
institution for all the colonies and hence a 
kind of unifying organization. 

Out of the treaties that closed the World 
War came the reestablishment of Poland; 
the complete independence of Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the Free City 
of Danzig, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Albania; and iater the recognition of 
Afghanistan and Iraq as national entities. 
Each of them made a ministry of educa- 
= a part of the national executive author- 
ity. 

The treaties themselves, involving as they 
did solemn commitments to recognize the 
rights of minorities to the use of, and edu- 
cation in, their mother tongues, and the 
embodiment of those obligations in the new 
constitutions, practically forced the national 
governments to take control of education 
and handle it through a central office. The 
nation, not its subdivisions, was by treaty 
and constitution made responsible for free- 
dom of educational privileges. 

Historical accounts of education in the 
Latin American countries are few and as 


‘SHOW’ IN 1932 
Will Be Ireland’s 


First Since Autonomy 


PLANS for the first exposition in Ire, 

land since that nation’s autonomy was 
established are being laid, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
Commerce from the American Consul at 
Cobb, Ireland, Leslie E. Woods. It is pro- 
posed to hold an Irish International Ex- 
position at Cork, Ireland, from May to 
October, 1932, it is stated in a summary 
of the report issued by the Department, 
vhich follows in full text: 

The aims of the exposition are to foster 
nd develop Irish industries as well as 
.o inergase her world trade. The Cork 
agricultural shows, which are held regu- 
larly each year, would be included in the 
international exhibition and provision 
would be made for showing products of 
foreign manufacturers in a building apart 
from the Irish exhibits. The organizers 
are planning for a large foreign attend- 
ance as the Eucharistic Congress will 

sverne in Dublin in 1922, 


Photo from John L. Bouchal. 


The American consulate building at Port Said, Egypt, is shown in the above 
photograph. The cornerstone of the structure was laid in May, 1928, and the 
consulate moved into its new quarters ‘at the “Gateway to the East” a few 


months later. 


The building is known as “The White House of Port Said.” 


REVISION OF YOUNG PLAN 


Discussed in Officially Reported Article 


the Young Plan, the key to the situa- 

tion would rest in the hands of the 
United States, according to an article ap- 
pearing in the semiofficial Le Temps of 
Paris recently, which has been received at 
the Department of the Treasury. 

The creditors of Germany could accept a 
revision if the United States would agree 
to scaling down the Allied War Debts, Le 
Temps points out. 

An official summarization of the article 
together and of one on the same subject 
appearing in L’Echo de Paris follows in 
full text: 

Le Temps of Oct. 27, 1930, carried an 
article on this question by its financial edi- 
tor, Frederic Jenny, clipping of which is 
enclosed. 


View Is Expressed 
On Classification of Debts 

THE VIEWS expressed by Jenny might 
be summarized as follows: The division of 


the German payments into conditional and 
unconditional portions, the latter repre- 


Gitte Yo Germany request a revision of 


a rule brief and incomplete. Exceptions 
to the latter statement are a 2-volume his- 
tory of primary instruction in Argentina 
issued in 1910 by the National Council of 
Education and Orestes Araujo’s History of 
the Uruguayan Schools issued by the direc- 
tion generai of primary instruction in 1911. 

The Latin American peoples gained their 
freedom from Spain in the years 1800 to 
1830 and gradually established more or less 
stable governments under constitutions 
similar to that of the United States of 
America. By 1900 all of the republics then 
existing with the exception of Uruguay 
had cabinet offices for the administration 
of education. 

In that country the direction general of 
public instruction had functioned well in 
either the ministry of home affairs or of 
public development, and it was not until 
about 1908 that it became a part of the min- 
istry of industry, labor, and public instruc- 
tion, nor until 1918 that public instruction 
was the exclusive work of one ministry. 


Special Secretariat Formed 
In Mexico 25 Years Ago 


IN 1905 the secretariat of public instruc- 
tion and fine arts in Mexico was created 
from a part of the former office of justice 
and public instruction. Panama and Cuba 
both set up cabinet offices for education 
shortly after they became independent and 
established their own governments. 

The title of the ministry, to some extent, 
indicates its character. In Belgium, Cuba, 
Danzig, Ecuador, The Netherlands, Persia, 
and Spain either the words “sciences” or 
“fine arts” or both are incluged to indicate 
that the ministry is concerned with cultural 
activities other than instruction in organ- 
ized schools. 

In 15 countries the office of public in- 
struction is combined with some other not 
so closely allied with strictly educational 
work as are the fine’ arts and the sciences. 
In Latin America the department of edu- 
cation is united with justice in Argentina, 
the Dominican Republic, Paraguay, Peru, 
and Salvador; with agriculture in Bolivia; 
with posts and telegraph in Ecuador; with 
charity and prisons in Peru; and with for- 
eign relations, charity, and public health 
in Salvador. 

Religion and public instruction has been 
a very common combination and it still per- 
sists in Finland, Greece, Norway, Persia, 
Poland, and Sweden. The office was known 
in France from its inception in 1824 to 
July, 1830—the period of restoration—as 
the ministry of ecclesiastical affairs and 
public instruction. For the following two 
years it was the ministry of public instruc- 
tion and cults and resumed that name for 
a period of 15 years after an interim of 
16 in which it was the ministry of public 
instruction. 

Again in 1863 it became the ministry of 
public instruction and continued so until 
1870 when it took the title of ministry of 
public instruction, cults, and fine arts; in 
1879 the name of ministry of public instruc- 
tion and fine arts was assumed, and, ex- 
cept for short periods, has since been used. 

Religion was separated from public edu- 
cation in the ministry in Austria in 1918, 
Denmark in 1916, Yugoslavia in 1926, and 
in Ecuador about 1885. The present ten- 
dency in all countries is toward a combina- 
tion of education, five public 
health, 
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senting the amount-due by the Allies to the 
United States on account of war debts, 
establishes a liaison de fait between repa- 
rations and debts between Allies. This liai- 
son is still more apparent when one con- 
siders the moratorium conditions appli- 
cable to the conditional portion. 

Should the German Government take 
advantage of the suspension provisions ac- 
corded by the Young Plan the United States 
would not in any way be called upon to 
grant a moratorium on the war debts. The 
Allied debtors in general, and the French 
Government in particular, would have in 
fact, and at any time, the right to declare 
themselves this moratorium without having 


to — America with any explanation 
; 


or justification. 

A different situation would present itself 
should Germany not limit herself to an- 
nouncing a suspension of transfers within 
the framework of the Young Plan or, in 
other words, try to evade her obligations 
and request a revision of the plan. Under 
such circumstances the key to the problem 
effectively rest in the hands of the United 
States. The creditors of Germany could 
accept.a reduction of German payments only 
if they, on their side, obtained a reduction 
of their own debts. 

It would be difficult to convince the world 
of the necessity of falling back on this ex- 
treme measure of safeguard. Germany’s 
present visible commercial balance is favor- 
able, whereas during the period of the 
higher Dawes annuities, which were nor- 
mally effected, this balance was unfavor- 
able. Then again a request by Germany 
for a moratorium would seriously affect her 
credit. If for reasons of internal politics 
such a step is lightly taken it would mean 
a failure of the fundamental conception on 
which the Young Plan is based. 


Exterior Credits Discussed 


In French Publication 

TO AVOID taking such a measure the 
most obvious means is to authorize exterior 
credits. The bankers, who have just ac- 
corded the transition credit of $125,000,000, 
probably had in their minds the necessity 
of avoiding suspension of tranSfers. It 
might well be supposed that the New York 
financiers felt that such aid, renewable if 
necessary, might make it possible to avoid 
the declaration of a moratorium for a period 
that would permit American opinion, ren- 
dered more discerning by the experience of 
the economic crisis, to realize that an 
economic solidarity exists between Europe 
and America, and consequently be brought 
around to admit the principle of war debt 
revision. Jenny does not look for the reali- 
zation of such a development in the near 
future, although he does not consider it im- 
possible, and concludes by pointing out that 
it depends on certain elements still uncer- 
tain, notably, the political evolution of the 
United States. 

L’Echo de Paris of Oct. 27, 1930, in its 
Economic and Financial Section, echoes this 
viewpoint, adding that the Young Plan was 
probably in the minds of its authors only a 
step towards a more advanced liquidation 
of war debts. The time is perhaps not far 
away when this stage will be reached, under 
the pressure of the general crisis and for 
the benefits of world economy. At that 
time it would seem that France will not 
have any difficulty in safeguarding its un- 
conditional share of reparation payments. 


\ 


The United States Daily, November 22, 1930 


HANDICRAFTS’ REVIVAL 


Said to Be Effected in Sweden 


EVIVAL of handicrafts in Sweden, 
R following an era in which advent 
of machine operation established 
new standards and set new styles, is de- 
scribed in the current issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. The article outlin- 
ing this revival follows in full text: _ 
Up to the nineteenth century the Swedish 
people, like other peoples in Europe, largely 
made their own clothing, furniture, cooking 
utensils, and various implements and tools 
at home. During generations the people 
acquired a high degree of skill and taste in 
these crafts, known as household or cottage 
industries. Some of the ancient pillow- 
cases, blankets, towels, tapestries, etc., that 
have been preserved to the present day re- 
veal fine workmanship, clever technique be- 
ing combined with fine color selection. The 
yarns were spun and woven by hand and 
dyed with colors obtained from leaves, bark, 
moss, heather, etc., the “nature” colors thus 
obtained being brilliant and lasting. 


Introduction of Machinery 
Held Responsible for Change 


WITH the introduction of machinery in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
however, all the articles produced at home 
could -be manufactured much cheaper in 
factories. Machine-made articles were im- 
ported from abroad in styles greatly differ- 
ing from those made at home, which came 
to be regarded as old-fashioned and entirely 
out of date. As a result the handicrafts 
almost entirely disappeared. 

Toward the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, certain students of antiq- 
uity and wolklore under the leadership of 
Dr. Arthur Hazelius became interested in 
the old handicrafts. They started to collect 
old woven articles such as pillows, tapes- 
tries, etc., which had long been lying for- 
gotten in the chests of the peasants, and 
tried to make the people appreciate their 
beauty and to interest them in reviving the 
ancient handicrafts. 

The collected articles were placed in the 
museums, and several associations were 
formed for the promotion of handicraft 
work. The agricultural societies of Sweden 
were from the beginning greatly interested 
in this movement, which, they perceived, 
was of importance to the rural population, 
inasmuch as the work might be done in the 
house during the long Winter months when 
no other agricultural work could be per- 
formed, and in this way the movement 
might help to relieve the Winter unemploy- 
ment among the rural population. 

At an exhibition held in Stockholm in 
1897, 24 of the agricultural societies of 
Sweden exhibited collections of school and 
home handicraft products. 
tion it was clearly perceived that there was 
a great field for the Swedish cottage indus- 
tries, but that it was necessary to organize 
the same if really good results were to be 
obtained. 


In 1899, therefore, the Swedish Handi- 
craft Association was founded in Stock- 
holm, and proved to be a great aid to the 
Swedish household or cottage industries. 
The object of this association was to main- 
tain a permanent exhibition of handicraft 
products in Stockholm, to sell such articles 
as had been approved by the association, to 
procure patterns, take orders, and, finally, 
to aid the agricultural societies in their 
work of developing handicraft in the vari- 
ous counties. 


Local Associations Formed 
Throughout Entire Nation 


AT THE beginning the intention was 
that the Swedish Handicraft Association 
should act as an organization for the whole 
country, but it was soon found that local 
associations were necessary, and such asso- 
ciations were formed all over the country. 
One of these was the Malmohus County 
Handicraft Association, which was formed 
in 1905. 

The objects of this association are to sell 
handicraft articles for its members, to fur- 
nish patterns and raw materials for such 
articles to the members, and generally to 
work for the revival of handicraft in the 
county along the old lines. The member- 
ship fee of the association is one Swedish 
crown (27 cents), and there are no dues. 
Membership entitles one to assistance in 
choosing ‘yarns, etc., for handicraft work, 
and patterns may be borrowed free of 
charge. At the present time 4,515 persons 
are members of the association. 

It was soon realized that cooperation be- 
tween the various handicraft associations 
could be greatly promoted through some 
kind of central union, and for this reason 
the Union of Swedish Handicraft Associa- 
tions was formed in 1912, almost all the 
handicraft associations joining it as mem- 
bers. The object of the union is to further 
cooperation between the various associa- 
tions and to promote their joint interests. 

Of the handicraft articles, the textile 
goods are the most important. Goods for 
furniture upholstery are made of wool and 
linen, though gingham is also used to some 
extent for this purpose. Although handi- 
craft articles are much more expensive than 
similar machine-made goods, there is a 
great demand for them, as they are much 


SOVIET MARINE BOYCOTT DECREE 


‘THE SOVIET Government has inaugu- 

rated a policy of boycotting the veggels 
and ports of nations which adopt restric- 
tive measures against Russian goods, ac- 
cording to an official Soviet decree, a 
copy of which has been received at the 
Department of Commerce. The decree fol- 
lows in full text: 

Resolution of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars of the U. S. S. R.; Oct. 20, 
1930, Moscow, Kremlin: 

The Soviet of People’s Commissars has 
resolved: 

To instruct the People’s Commissars of 


Foreign and Domestic Trade of the U. S. 
S. R. to adopt the following measures with 
regard to countries which establish for 
trade with the U. S. S. R. a special system 
of restrictions, not applied to other coun- 
tries, consisting of the adoption of special 
measures of a legislative or administrative 
character, impeding the normal importa- 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep States Daity 


tion of Soviet merchandise into those coun- 
tries: 

1. To discontinue, or restrict to the great- 
est possible extent, the placing of orders 
with those countries, or the making of pur- 
chases in them;, 

2. To discontinue the use of merchant 
vessels of those countries; 

8. To establish, jointly with the People’s 
Commissariat of Ways of Communication, 
special restrictive rules for transit traffic 
to, or from, those countries; 

4. To adopt measures, jointly with the 
Commissariat of Ways of Communication, 
with a view to absolutely discontinuing, or 
reducing to a minimuny the use of the sea- 
ports, ways of commitnication for transit 
traffic, and bases of those countries for 
seagelt or re-export operations of the U. S. 


President of the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars, A. I. Rykov; acting director of 
affairs of the Soviet of People’s Commis- 
sars and the Soviet of Labor and Defense, 
N. Matveiev. 


At this exhibi-" 


stronger than the machine-made articles. 
The ginghams and gloria weaye have the 
additional feature of very fast colors, which 
makes them especially suitable for children’s 
dresses and curtains. The gloria weave is 
also used for making lamp shades, ladies’ 
neckwear, luncheon sets, doilies, etc., being 
often worked with hemstitching or cross- 
stitching, or both, and edged with lace. 


Cattle Hair Utilized 
By Weavers of Rugs 


BOTH plain rugs woven from cattle hair, 
which are said to be very durable, and 
fancy ones made of wool, which are woven 
or embroidered, are made. An old-fash- 
ioned type of rug, woven mostly in lengths 
about a yard wide for use in halls and 
stairways, and made from dress remnants, 
etc., cut in strips about half an inch wide, 
is becoming very popular. The many col- 
ors of the strips give the rug a bright and 
cheerful appearance. 


Of the fancy work produced, rugs, pil- 
lows, and tapestries are the most common 
articles. They are chiefly woven, but em- 
broidered articles are also found. The 
woven articles are principally made of 
wool. Tapestries are sometimes made of 
linen, but the patern is always worked in 
wool. The patterns employed have been 
in use in this country for several years, 
and only slight variations from the original 
patterns are approved. 

Among the different kinds of woolen em- 
broidery, notice may be made of cross- 
stitch, twist-stitch (a variation of cross- 
stitch), and nuance embroidery (schatter- 
som), all employed in making pillows an 
tapestries. Cross-stitch and Dwistetites 
wear well and for this reason are also em- 
ployed in making rugs. 

Linen tablecloths, towels, and sheets are 
woven to some extent. Pillowcases, sheets, 
table runners, etc., are hemstitched and 
also worked in the so-called “Swedish weav- 
ing,” “bottom embroidery,” and “cut-out 
embroidery.” 

Very beautiful and strong lace is made 
in Malmohus County, but the center of the 
Swedish lace making is the town of Vad- 
stena in the county of Ostergotland, where 
the tradition of lace making goes back to 
the middle ages. Lace from this county is 
made without patterns, and pins are used 
only to hold the edges of the lace. 

Knitting, done chiefly in the county of 
Halland, is used principally in the making 
of sweaters, gloves, caps, etc., for children 
and for sports wear. These articles, which 
are in bright colors and fanciful patterns, 
are very popular. 

Other varieties of handicraft are furni- 
ture making, pottery, and copper and brass 
work, such as plates, candlesticks, etc. 


AFRICA’S NEEDS 


Studied by Leaders 
Of Northern Areas 


SUBJECTS discussed at the Sixth North 

African Conference, held at Algiers and 
attended by the Residents General of 
France in Morocco and in Tunis and the 
Governors General of Algeria, French West 
Africa and French Equatorial Africa, are 
outlined in a report received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the diplomatic 
agent at Tangier, Morocco, Maxwell Blake, 
made public in a statement just issued by 
the Department. The statement follows in 
full text: 


The Sixth North African Conference con- 
sidered the following subjects: 

Aerial navigation, operation of a Casa- 
blanca-Oran-Algiers air route, creation of 
an Algiers-Tunis line, assignment of wave 
lengths to radio transmitting stations of 
North Africa, systematic observation of at- 
mospheric parasites of wireless telegraphy, 
underground cable for Casablanca-Algiers- 
Tunis, radiotelegraphic connections, appli- 
cation of the international transit regime to 
goods transported over the Casablanca- 
Tunis railroad, repression of frauds in the 
wool trade. 


Sanitary supervision of. plant life in the 
regions of the Sahara, measures against 
diseases of the date palm, general policy 
relative to Alfa (Esparto Grass), agree- 
ment between the governments of North 
Africa to resist the cork trust, improvement 
in sheep raising, measures to be taken to 
make good the insufficiency of labor in 
North Africa. 

Tourist propaganda, tourist statistics of 
the three governments of North Africa, 
propaganda, despatch of a mission to Cali- 
fornia for the study of modern processes 
of irrigation and fruit raisins, measures 
destined to counteract the depreciation of 
wheat prices, modernization of grain manip- 
ulation and transportation material, polit- 
ical and administrative questions. 

Liaisons between health departments, 
central bureau of epidemiological informa- 
tion, measures against diseases, manufac- 
ture of quinine, control of moving pictures 
and gramophone records, projected vee 
tion, telephonic relations between the vacfi- 
ous Algerian, Tunisian and Moroccan au- 
thorities, pilgrimages to Mecca. 

Mission for the study of locusts and 
crickets, general policy of subterranean 
waters, organization of commercial missions 
in French West Africa, Intersaharan com- 
munications (automobiles), organization 
of transaharan air lines, organization of a 
meteorological service in the Sahara, and 
the question of the Oudjda-Nemours Rail- 
way. 

The next North African Conference will 
be held in June, 1931, at Tunis. 


Use of Spanish Ordered 

A CIRCULAR was issued to Honduran 
consuls by the Minister of Foreign Rela- 
tions, Tegucigalpa, on Sept. 12, 19380, call- 
ing attention to the fact that article 45 
of the Civil Code requires that legal docu- 
ments fpr use in Honduras must be in 
Spanish. Formerly, Honduran consuls have 
legalized or certified documents in English, 
French, or other foreign languages without 
the accompanying translation in. the official 
language of Honduras, but, for the future, 
consuls must refuse to perform such serv- 
ices unless the documents are accompanied 
by the corresponding translation in Spanish. 
(Department of Commerce.) 
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AVIATION SINCE THE WAR 


Outlined in National Museum Exhibit 


HE history of aeronautics is out- 

lined by exhibits of aircraft, models 

and paintings in the National Mu- 
seum, according to a pamphlet describing 
the exhibits which has been issued by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


The section of the pamphlet referring 
to aeronautical activities after the World 
War follows in full text: 


During the latter days of the war, ship- 
ping was so congested and the need for air- 
craft at the front was so great that it was 
proposed to make our larger airplane ca- 
pable of flying across the Atlantic under 
their own power. Accordingly, designs were 
drawn up and construction of such ma- 
chines started, but the Armistice ended the 
need for such efforts. However, in the in- 
terest of aeronautical science it was de- 
cided to continue these plans. The result 
was the flight of the Navy-Curtiss Squad- 
ron of three planes, of which ‘one, the 
“N-C-4,” in charge of Lieut. Comdr. A. C. 
Read, completed the transatlantic flight in 
May, 1919. This stupendous achievement 
marking the first aerial crossing of the At- 
lantic was considered to be the greatest 
feat which America had performed in the 
air since the Wright brothers’ flying in 
1903. . 

For many years after this flight, the Na- 
tional Museum attempted to secure this 
famous ship for exhibition in Washington. 
The chief deterring factor was lack of 
Space, the “N-C-4” having a wing spread 
of 126 feet, too great for its installation in 
any space available to the Museum. How- 
aver, a compromise was effected, and the 
ipull or body of the “N-C-4” has been placed 
on exhibition in the Aircraft Building. One 
of the four original Liberty engines which 
furnished the power for the flights is also 
shown nearby. The other engines and the 
wings, struts, etc., are stored in the Naval 
Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia, and it is 
hoped that eventually space will be avail- 
able where the whole machine can again 
be assembled, so that visitors may see it 
as it was when the transatlantic flight was 
made. 


Exhibit Includes Planes 
That Flew to Alaska in 1922 


REFERENCE has already been made to 
the De Haviland type of plane. After the 
war was over, our Air Service was desirous 
of further testing this type, as the planes 
had not arrived overseas in time for ex- 
haustive tests. Accordingly a flight was 
proposed from New York to Alaska, and 
in 1922 a squadron of four De Havilands 
set out from New York under the leader- 
ship of Capt. St. Clair Street. Landings 
were made at various places en route to 
enble the planes to be serviced. After 
overcoming innumerable difficulties, the 
flight was successfully completed, the total 
trip from New York to Nome and return 
to Washington being made in 112 hours 
flying time. Although the distance tra- 
versed was over 9,000 miles, all four ships 
returned without accident and with the 
original equipment. Captain Street’s De 
Haviland, the flagplane of the flight, is now 
exhibited in the Aircraft Building. 

A very different type of post-war plane 
is the huge monoplane, “T-2,” which on May 
2 and 3, 1923, flew across the American 
continent without a stop, piloted by Lieu- 
tenants Kelly and MacReady of the United 
States Army Air Service, making the trip 

Ain 27 hours. Shortly after the completion 
of this memorable flight, the “T-2” was in- 
stalled in the Aircraft Building where it 
forms a very popular exhibit. 

The next year witnessed the many trials 
by various governments for a round-the- 
world flight. It was realized that much 
honor would accrue to the nation first ac- 
complishing this feat. England, Spain, 
France, Portugal and other countries fur- 
nished their best fliers with the finest 
equipment and sent them off, but it was the 
United States which achieved success. It 
organized a squadron of four Douglas 
planes under the leadership of Maj. Fred- 
erick Martin, and the flight set off from 
Seattle on Apr. 6, 1924, headed westward. 
Forced down in the wilds of Alaska, Major 
Martin had to abandon the expedition and 
the flight was continued with Capt. Lowell 
Smith in charge. Under his leadership, the 
world was successfully circumavigated. 
Seattle was again reached on Sept. 28,1924. 


Memories of World Flight 
Revived by Planes in Museum 


CAPTAIN SMITH’S plane, the “Chi- 
cago,” flagplane of the squadron, is now in 
the Aircraft Building of the Museum. 
Captain Smith’s companion on this flight, 
Lieutenant Arnold, was the only member 
of the flight to keep in a diary a personal 
record of the trip. This absorbing ac- 
count in his own handwriting, written un- 
der all conditions of privation, hunger, heat, 
cold, and occasional ease, is exhibited in a 
case in front of the “Chicago.” In an ad- 
jacent booth an automatic projector shows 
a series of 72 slides portraying scenes 
throughout the world in which the world 
fitters took part. 

During the latter days of 1926 and the 
first half of 1927 a flight occurred which 
was a combined technical test and diplo- 
matic mission. Five Loening Amphibian 
airplanes under command of Maj. H) A. 
Dargue, left San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 21, 
1926, and proceeded southward to Mexico 
on the first leg of a Pan American Good 
Will Flight. Thence their course extended 
through Central America, down the West 
and up the East coasts of South America, 
through the West Indies and up the North 
Atlantic Coast, to Washington, D. C., where 
the flight ended May 2, 1927. 

Twenty-one American Republics were 
visited and over 25,000 miles covered. The 
technical aspect of the flight was a test of 
a type of aircraft capable of operating from 
either land or water, having a float com- 
bined with the fuselage and a wheeled 
chassis integral with and retractable into 
the float. The mission of the flight was to 
carry a message of Good Will throughout 
the Americas. Both phases of the flight 
proved successful. 


The Museum exhibits one of the Good 
Will Flyers, namely the “San Franciseo,” 
which was piloted by Capt. Ira C. Eaker 
and Lieut. Muir S. Fairchild. In addition 
to its Pan American flight it has since been 
flown to Canada and has at various times 


carried such prominent airmen as Assist- 
ant Secretary of War F. Trubee Davison, 
former Chief of the Air Corps General 
Mason M. Patrick, and Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh. 

The epoch-making transoceanic flights of 
1927 proved that aviation could conquer 
the greatest distances in a minimum of 
time. That of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
was particularly appealing because it was 
made alone, by an ideal American youth in 
an airplane designed and built in this coun- 
try; and although his flight was the eleventh 
crossing of the Atlantic by air, it was the 
first non-stop airplane flight between the 
United States and Europe. 


Col. Lindbergh’s Plane 
Included in Collection 


COLONEL LINDBERGH’S flight to 
Paris was started at 6:52 a. m., May 20, 
1927. The course extended along the New 
England coast, passing Labrador and 
then Newfoundland, which was left be- 
hind at 6 p. m. Flying through the 
night over the Atlantic, he encountered ad- 
verse winds, rain, sleet, and fog, but aided 
by a staunch plane, an unfailing engine, and 
reliable instruments, he approached the 
Irish coast early in the afternoon of the 
following day. At 4:22 p. m. Eastern 
Standard Time he landed at Le Bourget 
Airport, Paris, after a flight of 3,600 miles 
in 833% hours. Colonel Lindbergh re- 
ceived princely acclamations in France, 
Belgium, and England, and returning on 
the U. S. S. “Memphis,” found his native 
country at his feet. 

From July 20 to Oct. 23 Colonel Lind- 
bergh made a Nation-wide 22,350-mile tour, 
during which he spoke in 72 cities urging 
the establishment of municipal airports. 
With one exception, when delayed by fog, 
he arrived on schedule for each engagement, 
and finished at New York one minute ahead 
of time. 


On Dec. 14, 1927, Colonel Lindbergh be- 
gan a 3,200-mile Pan American tour, flying 
first from Washington, D. C., to Mexico 
City without stop. Thence he flew to the 
capitals of Central America, several coun- 
tries of South America, and the West In- 
dies, returning by a nonstop flight from 
Havana to St. Louis. 


Among the flood of congratulatory tele- 
grams which Colonel Lindbergh received 
after his arrival in Paris, one of the first 
was from the Secretary of the Smithson- 
ian Institution asking the privilege of pre- 
serving the “Spirit of St. Louis” in the 
National Museum, where it could be seen 
by the more than 1,000,000 visitors each 
year. Colonel Lindbergh agreed to this, 
and after flying the famous plane more 
than 42,000 miles, he flew it to Washington 
for deposit in the Museum. The Smithson- 
ian Institution awarded to him the Langley 
gold medal for aeronautics, in recognition 
of the importance of the New York to Paris 
flight. 

In addition to the many historical air- 
planes mentioned, the Smithsonian collec- 
tion in the Museum contains many other 
types of aircraft showing various stages 
of developmental progress. Among these 
are the original Berliner helicopter of 1924 
which portrays the modern development in 
machines for lifting vertically, still in the 
experimental stage; and a racing plane, the 
one which won the Pulitzer Trophy and 
the Schneider Race of 1925. It is capable 
of a speed of over 250 miles an hour, and 
is a wonderful combination of power and 
aerodynamical efficiency. 


OCEAN ROUTE 


Over Azores and 
Bermuda Studied 


)PERATION of a trans-Atlantic air line 
probably would be most economical if 
its route lay over Bermuda and the Azores, 
it was stated orally Nov. 21 at the Aeronau- 
tics Trade Division of the Department of 
Commerce following reports of negotiations 
between The Imperial Airways, Ltd., of 
Great Britain, and an American company 
to arrange details for establishing such a 
service. Efforts to initiate such a service 
probably would require negotiations with 
Great Britain and Portugal in order that 
bases of operations in the two island groups 
might be established, it was pointed out. 
The way for approval of the privilege of 
operating at the Bermudas probably would 
be opened to an American company having 
an agreement with the Imperial Airways, 
Ltd., by reason of the fact that the latter 
organization is reported to have a monopoly 
on air mail contracts in Great Britain, this 
agreement having been subscribed to by the 
Bermudan government, according to infor- 
mation reaching the Division. 





French Capital Back 
Of Portuguese Company 


TRANSPORTATION privileges on do- 
mestic lines within Portugal and that 
country’s possessions, however, are the 
property of a Portuguése company backed 
with French capital, reports received by the 
Department of Commerce show. This con- 
cern, the Department has been informed, 
received more than a month ago a conces- 
sion which will be in effect for 30 years. 

Specifications issued by the Portuguese 
government in calling for bids for this con- 
cession did not indicate, however, that it 
would not be possible for other companies 
to arrange to fly over the Azores, reports 
to the Department show. This agreement, 
it is said, requires the operation of several 
domestic services and some international 
lines connecting Portugal with France, 
Spain, and other parts of Europe. 

The winning bidder was “Sociedade 
Portuguese de Estudos e Linhas Aereas 
Ltda.,” which is a subsidy of the French 
“Society des Moteurs Gnome et Rhone” and 
of the “Compagnie Generale Aeropostale.” 
The latter company, Department of Com- 
merce records show, ‘holds French air mail 
contracts. 

Notice was given American air trans- 
port operators a year ago that the Portu- 
guese government was calling for bids for 
the concession and the Aeronautics Trade 
Division at that time pointed out the de- 
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The above photograph shows the planes of the Navy fighting squadron 3B, generally known as the 


tions.” 





The winning squadron flew a total of 4,958 hours during the competitive period. 


1,500 hours. 


Department of the Navy. 


, “Fighting Three,” 
which has been awarded the Schiff Memorial Trophy for “the greatest vigilance, safety, and reliability in flight opera- 


Over-water flying totaled 





FEDERAL AIRWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Traced by Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


establishing airways and aids to 
aerial navigation in the United 

States is outlined in the annual report of 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, made 
public by the Department, Nov. 21. 

Sections of the report dealing with work 
of the Airways Division of the Branch, 
navigation facilities on civil airways, en- 
gineering layout of airways, and interme- 
diate landing fields follow in full text: 

The establishment and maintenance of 
aids to air navigation is carried on by the 
airways division, organized within the 
Bureau of Lighthouses, and, so far as prac- 
ticable, through the regular district or- 
ganizations of the Lighthouse Service of the 
Department of Commerce. ; 

The airways division nas been organized 
into four sections—surveys, construction, 
communications, and radio. The survey 
section determines airway routings, selects 
sites for beacons and landing fields, and 
concludes all negotiations for licensing these 
sites and for conditioning the fields for use 
by aircraft. The construction section ar- 
ranges for the purchase and shipment of all 
lighting equipment and supervises its erec- 
tion and installation under contract or by 
airways division field forces. 


The communications section selects, 
establishes, and supervises the operation of 
airways weather-reporting stations and 
airways communications stations. The 
radio section designs, procures, and super- 
vises the erection and installation of radio 
equipment for communications stations and 
radiobeacons. 

Maintenance of the intermediate landing 
fields and beacon lights is accomplished 
mainly by the district organizations of the 
Bureau of Lighthouses to which have been 
added the necessary special personnel. 


Prestabiisn which has been made in 


Only Two Organizations 
Needed for Maintenance 


ONLY two maintenance organizations, 
in addition to the regular lighthouse dis- 
tricts, have been required to maintain effi- 
ciently the airways extending from the 
Mississippi.and Missouri River Valleys to 
the eastern borders of California, Oregon, 
and Washington. These have been located 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, and Fort Worth, 
Tex., in charge of airways engineers and are 
concerned solely with the maintenance of 
aids to air navigation. 

The divisions of finance, law and prop- 
erty, and personnel of the Bureau of Light- 
Se aemene 
sirability of securing the privilege with the 
view of establishing an air service between 
Europe and the United States. | 

Operation of a trans-Atlantic service with 
heavier-than-air craft would require either 
planes with much greater carrying capacity 
and longer range than those now in common 
use, or the establishment of floating sea- 
dromes in order to shorten the over-water 
hops, it was pointed out recently by the 
Hydrographic Office, Department of the 
Navy. 


English Building 


Large Flying Boat 


INFORMATION that a_ 16-passenger, 
four-motor flying boat is being manufac- 
tured in Rochester, Kent, England for the 
use of Imperial Airways on its run to India 
has been received from the Trade Commis- 
sioner at London, William F. Kilcoin, the 
Department of Commerce announced Nov. 
15. The full text of the announcement 
follows: - fz 

A 16-passenger, four-motor flying boat is 
being manufactured at Rochester, Kent, 
England, for operation by Imperial Air- 
ways over the Mediterranean and other sec- 
tions on the air mail and passenger route 
to India. In addition to the four rows of 
passengers, the aircraft will havé space for 
a crew of three, a compartment for the wire- 
less operator, a hold in front for 3,530 
pounds of mail and in the back space for 
baggage and lavatories. 

The bottom of the hull is stainless steel, 
thus eliminating corrosion; the motors are 
arranged in a row between the biplane 
wings. Each motor is moderately super- 
charged up to a height of 5,000 feet ena- 
bling the craft to give best performance at 
that height, 182 miles an hour at top speed 
and 100 miles per hour cruising. Fully 
loaded the new flvine boat will weigh be- 
tween 13 and 14 tons. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 


houses function in their respective spheres 
of action for the airways division, thus ob- 
viating the necessity for special units. 

The 1930 construction program included 
the establishment of lighting on approxi- 


mately 3,100 miles of airways, all exten- 
sively used for scheduled flying at night. 
These airways were: Miami-Atlanta 
(Miami-Jacksonville section), Washington- 
Cleveland, Salt Lake City-Great Falls (Salt 
Lake City-Pocatello section); Portland- 
Spokane, Brownsville-Fort Worth, Browns- 
ville-Houston, Norfolk-Washington, St. 
Louis-Columbus (St. Louis-Indianapolis 
section), Columbus-Philadelphia, and San 
Francisco-Seattle (Redding-Portland sec- 
tion). 

Thirteen airways radio communication 
stations and 26 radio range beacons were 
constructed, and automatic telegraph-type- 
writers circuits for collection of weather 
and aircraft movement reports were placed 
in service on 5,650 miles of airways. 

At the close of the fiscal year there were 
13,500 miles of lighted airways in opera- 
tion, with 319 intermediate fields, 1,477 air- 
way beacons, 303 airway weather-reporting 
stations, 35 airways radio communication 
stations, and 9 radio range beacons. Twen- 
ty-seven more radio range beacons were 
practically completed but were not in serv- 
ice operation. 

In addition there were under contract, 
with the work of installation in various 
stages of completion, 1,728 miles of airways 
on which are being established 36 inter- 
mediate fields and 223 airway beacon lights. 
The 1,728 miles under construction include: 
Brownsville-Fort Worth, Brownsville- Hous- 
ton, Columbus-Philadelphia, Norfolk-Wash- 
ington, Portland-Spokane, St. Louis-Colum- 
bus, and Washington-Cleveland. 

Surveys of the following airways for 
lighting in the fiscal year 1931 were under 


way in June, 1930: San Diego-Los Angeles, 
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San Diego-El Paso, El Paso-Fort Worth, 
and Jacksonville-Richmond. 


Engineering Work Required 

In ‘Airway Layout’ Described 
BETWEEN the given terminals or inter- 

mediate airports as designated by the Inter- 

departmental Committee on Civil Airways 

and the executive board of the Aeronautics 

Branch, airways are laid out on as near 


straight lines as the topographical features 
of the region will permit. A strip approxi- 
mately 25 miles wide throughout the length 
of a route is subjected to a careful scrutiny 
from the air to determine the location of 
the best flying country, the principal roads, 
railroads, centers of habitation, and other 
natural aids to flying or to the maintenance 
of beacons and landing fields. 


These studies are supplemented by a 
ground survey for corroboration of and 
additions to the data obtained from the air 
survey; and the route which offers the most 
advantageous combination of directness, 
good flying terrain, and proper maintenance 
facilities, is recommended to the considera- 
tion of the executive board of the Aero- 
nautics Branch. 


At this time the layout of radio range 
beacons to furnish radio direction is plan- 
ned, and such revisions of the recommended 
route as may be found necessary for suit- 
able location for radiobeacons is deter- 
mined. Following approval by the execu- 
tive board of the route as recommended or 
revised, the intermediate landing fields are 
tentatively selected and survyed, and their 
recommended location rported to the excu- 
tive board for approval. 


In many parts of the country it will be 
practicable to use 50-mile spacings for in- 
termediate fields, but in the rougher terri- 
tory and in sections subject to frequent 
poor-visibility conditions, fields located at 
closer intervals may be found necessary. 





THE AERONAUTIC EXPORT- TRADE 
Faced by Many Complexities, Report Shows 


JTEWNESS of the aviation industry and 
consequent lack of both the back- 
ground of trade experience and cumula- 
tive data available to older activities have 
been faced by the Aeronautics Trade Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, it is stated in the annual report of 
the Director of the Bureau, William L. 
Cooper. The section of the report devoted 
to activities of the division follows in full 
text: 


Unusually Complicated Problems 
Said to Have Been Faced 


IN ITS first year as a separate member 
of the Bureau organization the Aero- 
nautics Trade Division, which previously 
had functioned as a section of the Trans- 
portation Division, faced problems of un- 
usual complexity. Even with a curtail- 
ment of output before the financial crisis 
of October, 1929, the American aircraft 
industry found itself overproduced to- 
ward the close of the calendar year, with 
consequent keener interest in export out- 
lets and resultant heavy demands upon 
the division for assistance. 

A conservative estimate indicates that 
the division was associated in some 
way—through its own initiative-or in its 
capacity of clearing house for work ac- 
complished in behalf of the industry by 
foreign offices of the Departments of Com- 
merce and of State—with 50 per cent of 
the aeronautic exports during the fiscal 
year 1929-30. 

Because of the newness of the industry 
there are lacking both the background of 
trade experience and the cumulative data 
available to older actjvities. To meet the 
need for foreign market information a 
handbook for the aeronautic exporter 
was prepared by the division and pub- 
lished by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, the industry’s national organi- 
zation. 

This handbook is a loose-leaf service of 
basic data on each foreign market, with 
weekly supplements that keep the infor- 
mation current. It contains, in addition, 
for the use of the inexperienced exporter, 
a section on export procedure, covering 
foreign import duties, documentation, ma- 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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rine insurance, financial arrangements 
and credit, distributors’ and dealers’ 
agreements, and kindred topics, and an- 
other on “how to develop an export busi- 
ness” which discusses circularization of 
prospective distributors and purchasers, 
advertising, demonstrations, choice of 
traveling representatives, and types of dis- 
tributive agencies. 

Although its principal work was in the 
foreign field, the division was called upon 
for advice in connection with the domes- 
tic market because of the general sales 
depression. One of the largest holding 
companies in the industry was aided in a 
survey to ascertain the proper locations 
for servicing facilities. With the coopera- 
tion of the Bureau’s field officers, the di- 
vision was instrumental:in bringing two 
foreign aeronautical missions to the 
United States and was intimately asso- 
ciated with their reception and the plan- 
ning of suitable itineraries. 


Cited as Outstanding Source 


Of Foreign Aeronautics Facts 


THE DIVISION has become the out- 
standing source of information on foreign 
aeronautics. All pertinent foreign develop- 
ments are reported in its weekly Foreign 
Aeronautical News, and special articles 
of greate? length appear in Commerce Re- 
ports. Bulletins on airports in Latin 
America, Canada, and ‘Italy were pre- 
pared and the first-mentioned has already 
been printed. Maps of airways in Latin 
America and Canada and lists of air serv- 
ices in the Dominion and the southern 
Republics were published. The foreign 
chapter of the Aircraft Yearbook of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce again 
was complied in the division, and many 
contributions were made to other books 
and periodicals. 

On the average, 90 replies a week were 
made to special inquiries on aeronautical 
subjects from American exporters, banks, 
trade organizations, and other private in- 
terests. The information on foreign gov- 
ernmental regulations and reviews of eco- 
nomic conditions abroad supplied by the 
division were found particularly useful 
to American companies in the extension 
of their services to other countries. 
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NAVY SQUADRON — 


TROPHY WINNER | 
Made Flights Which . 
Total 4,958 Hours 


LYING nearly 5,000 hours, more than 

a third of the total being spent in 

operations above open seas, Fighting 
Plane Squadron 3B of the Navy’s air force 
has been awarded the Herbert Schiff Me- 
morial Trophy for its record during the 
competitive year which ended June 30, 
1930, according to a statement issued by 
the Department of the Navy. 


Award of the trophy, for “the greatest 
vigilance, safety, and reliability in flight 
operations” will be made Dec. 5 when Pres- 
ident Hoover makes the presentation to 
Lieut. Comdr. Samuel P. Ginder, command- 
ing officer during most of the competition, 
the Department said. 


The winning squadron during the com- 
petition flew a total of 4,958 hours, approxi- 
mately 600,000 miles, always in close or 
open formations. Over-water operations 
were carried on for 1,500 hours when the 
squadron flew over the Pacific, Atlantic and 


‘Caribbean, the Department explained. 


The section of the Department’s state- 
ment relating to the current award of the 
trophy follows in full text: 


The Herbert Schiff Memorial Trophy, 
awarded annually to the aircraft squadron 
in the Navy which has displayed the great- 
est vigilance, safety, and reliability in flight 
operations, will be presented Dec. 5: by 
President Hoover to Fighting Plane Squad- 
ron 3B, attached to the aircraft carrier 
“Lexington.” 


To Retain Possession 
Of Trophy for One Year 


LIEUT COMDR. Samuel P. Ginder, U. 
S. Navy, who commanded “Fighting 
Three” from July 1, 1929, to May 15, 1930, 
will receive the trophy in behalf of his 
squadron mates. The trophy will remain 
in the possession of “Fighting Three” until 
the end of the next competitive year, June 
30, 1931. A replica will become the per- 
manent possession of Lieut. Comdr. Ginder, 
at present on duty in connection with naval 
aircraft gunnery exercises in the Division 
of Fleet Training, Navy Department. 

The “Fighting Three,” under command 
of Lieut. Comdr. Ginder, flew for the year 
commencing July 1, 1929, a total of 4,958 
hours, or approximately 600,000 miles. The 
flying was always: in close or open forma- 
tions, almost entirely over water with 1,500 
hours over open seas—including the Pacific 
Ocean, the Caribbean Sea, and the Atlantic 
Ocean. The squadron, operating through- 
out the year on board the Navy’s aircraft 
carrier “Lexington,” completed successfully 
without the slightest injury to personnel a 
total of 861 landings and 861 takeoffs on 
the “Lexington,” “Saratoga,” and “Lang- 
ley.” It repeatedly landed 18 planes—full 
squadron strength—on board one of the 
carriers in record time, considerably less 
than a landing every minute. 

The “Fighting Three,” better known in 
naval aviation as the yellow-tailed “Strik- 
ing Eagles,” has massed into a year’s 


operations a record for efficiency that ena 


tailed the following activities: 

Completion of all gunnery exercises and 
finally standing three in annual gunnery 
competition which included 75 squadrons. 

Participation in all Fleet monthly tacti- 

cal exercises. 
_ Operation at full squadron strength dur- 
ing the last Fleet concentration from 
Feb. 12 to May 15, during which 1,486 
hours were flown. 


Cited as Participating 
In Special Aerial Review 


TAKING part in an aerial review for a 
special Congressional party off the Chesa- 
4 Capes Apr. 26 on board the “Lexing- 
on. 

Flying en masse in the aerial review in 
May, 1930, which carried the Aircraft 
Squadrons, Battle Fleet, from ‘Norfolk, Va., 
to Boston, Mass., and return. 

Execution of a realistic dive bombing 
attack on New York City, May 9, 1930. 

Flying from the “Lexington” at the 
Presidential Review of the Fleet off the 
Chesapeake Capes on May 20. 

A review at the Naval Air Station, Ana- 
costia, May 9, by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Attendance at the Curtiss Marine Trophy 
Races at the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, 
May 31, 1930. 

Night flying from the “Lexington” and 

at the Naval Air Station, North Island; and 
blind flying. 
_ “Fighting Three” is the youngest fight- 
ing plane squadron in the United States 
Navy. It was organized in October, 1927, 
by the late Lieut. George T. Cuddihy, one 
of the Navy’s most famous and daring 
aviators. 

On July 1, 1929, Lieut. Comdr. Ginder 
relieved Lieutenant Cuddihy. The operate 
ing complement shortly thereafter was ine 
creased from 12 to 18 single-seat 450 horse- 
power Wasp-powered Boeing F5B fighters 
manned by 18 commissioned officers and 
maintained by 65 enlisted men. 

The pilots of “Fighting Three,” include 
ing the Squadron Commander, are of varys 
ing experience, from the veteran Lieut. G, 
R. Henderson, serving as executive officer 
with 2,500 flying hours, to the junior Naval 
Reserve Ensign with aproximately 200 fly- 
ing hours. The squadron commander, Exe- 
cutive officer and operations officer are sea- 
soned pilots. Four officers have operated 
with the squadron in the Fleet for one year, 
9 officers were “rookies” fresh from training 
at Pensacola, and 3 officers were Naval Re- 
serve pilots on active duty. The youngest 
pilot was 21 years of age, the oldest 35 
years. Nine officers were married, nine 
were bachelors. 


New South American Line 

TRAVELING by airplane, the Chilean 
Minister to Bolivia, Senor Bianchi, ar- 
rived at Arica on Oct. 14 and inaugurated 
the air line established by the Compania 
Latecoere between La Paz and Arica, ace 
cording to Assistant Trade Commissioner 
O. J. Libert. . 

It was reported that the flight took one 
hour and twenty-five minutes. In travel- 
ing by railroad, the shortest time possible 
between these points is 16 hours. (Issued 
by Department of Commerce.) P 
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Privileges to Purchaser of Railroad 


Concession Under Former Statute Denied Though Second Com- 
pany’s Charter Provided for Acquisition of Rights, Privi- 
leges, and Immunities of Former Company 


State of South Carolina 
Columbia. 


J. T. WILLARD 


v. 
SouTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY, ETC. 
South Carolina Supreme Court. 
No. or Gita 
al from Spartanburg County. 

a DePass nd FrANK G. TOMPKINS 
for appellants; LyYLes, DANIEL 
DruMMoN, Brown & Boyp and NICH- 
OLLS, WyCHE & ByrNEs for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Now. 10, 1930 
Sras.er, J.—This suit was brought by 
the plaintiff in the Court of Common 


Pleas for Spartanburg County in Au- 
gust, 1927, and is an action for tres- 
pass to try title to real estate. Briefly 
stated, the following facts are admitted 
or undisputed. The plaintiff is the owner 
of about 380 acres of land located near 
Hayne yards, at Spartanburg, to which 
he has a complete and perfect record 
title. About 1874, the Spartanburg and 
Asheville Railroad Company, the defend- 
ants’ predecessor in interest, constructed 
through these lands a single track line 
of railroad, which they and their succes- 
sors in interest have since continuously 
maintained and operated. 

During the summer of 1926, the de- 
fendants installed an additional main 
track and also an extra switch} 
track on each side of its old main line; 
and in 1927, pursuant to an order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, they 
erected on the west side of their old main 
track an electric block signal line. 
Neither of the defendants, nor any one 
under whom they claim, ever obtained 
a deed or grant of the property involved 
in this appeal; and no right of way was 
ever acquired by the defendants by con- 
demnation. 


Trespass and Damage 


Alleged by Plaintiff 

The plaintiff alleged the corporate ex- 
istence of the defendants and their ope- 
ration, either as owners or lessees, of a 
railroad extending from the North Caro- 
lina line near Tryon through Hayne, at 
Spartanburg, South Carolina; that he is 
the owner of the land through which the 
defendants’ single track line passes, @ 
short distance north of the Hayne yards; 
and that the defendants, in August, 1926, 
over his protest and against his written 
objection, entered upon his lands and con- 
structed additional tracks and committed 
a forcible trespass thereon and excluded 
the plaintiff therefrom, to his damage 
and injury in the sum of $20,000. 

The defendants, by their answer, ad- 
mitted their operation of the line of 
railroad as alleged in the complaint, 
but denied having committed a tres-| 
pass upon any lands belonging to the 

laintiff; and alleged, as a further de-| 
ense: ae 

“That they are the successors In in- 
terest of the Spartanburg and Asheville 
Railroad Company, a corporation char- 
tered by an act of the General As-! 
sembly of the State of South Carolina, 
as is set out in Volume XV, Stat. at/ 
Large, page 346; and that, as such suc- 
cessors in interest of said Spartanburg 
and Asheville Railroad Company, they 
are in possession of and entitled to all of | 
the rights, title and interest of said) 
Spartanburg and Asheville Railroad 
Company in the right of way or ease-| 
ment for railroad purposes which that | 
company acquired, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of its charter, in, through, and | 
contiguous to the lands claimed by plain- | 
tiff in this case; and that said right of | 
way consists of a strip of land 200 feet | 

| 


in width, being the land on which said 
Spartanburg and Asheville Railroad | 
Company originally entered and con-| 
structed its railroad, together with a 
space of 100 feet on each side of the | 
center of the road. ae 
“That recently, owing to the rapid in- 
crease in the business of the defendants, 
they being and their predecessor having 
been common carriers of freight and 
passengers for hire, engaged in both | 
intrastate commerce and commerce be- 
tween the States, it became necessary to 
add additional tracks in and along said | 
line of railway and on said right of way 
of the width of 200 feet, aforesaid, 
through the lands claimed by plaintiff, 
and, in order to enable them to meet the 
demands of the public and their business 
as common carriers, as aforesaid, they | 
laid, constructed and installed an extra) 
or additional line of railway, or track, 
from Hayne, South Carolina, to Sigsbee, 
South Carolina, through and along the 
said right of way of the width afore- 
said, through and contiguous to the lands 
claimed by plaintiff. That it was the 
duty of defendants, as common carriers 
of freight and passengers in intrastate 
and interstate commerce, so to add to 
their facilities and property used in 
transportation, and which they had a 
right to do under and by virtue of the| 
provisions of the aforesaid charter.” 


Motion for Directed 
Verdict Refused 


The case was tried at Spartanburg) 
before Judge Mann and a jury in April, 
1929. At the close of all the testimony, 
counsel for the defendants made a mo-| 
tion for a directed verdict upon the 

round, among others, that the Spartan- 
on and Asheville Railroad Company, 
the predecessor in interest of the de- 
fendants, had acquired a right of way 
by charter through the land in question 
of 100 feet in width, measuring from 
the center of the main line, and had en- 
tered upon and constructed its road 
through same; and, failing in that, that 
the court direct a verdict for the defend- 
ants for 50 feet on each side from the 
center of the old main line track, upon 
the ground that the undisputed evidence 
showed adverse possession in the de- 
fendanis to that much of the strip 
claimed by them through plaintiff’s land. 

The court refused the motion and sub- 
mitted to the jury certain issues, in the 
form of questions to be answered by 
them, with the following results: 

“Q. 1. What width through the plain- 
tiff’s lands did the defendants actually 
use and occupy prior to 1926? 

“A. 1. 28 feet. 

“Q. 2. What width through his lands 
do they now occupy? 

“A. 2. 69 feet. 

“Q. 3. What damages do you find for 
the plaintiff? 

“A. 3. One thousand dollars.” 

The defendants appeal and allege error 
by twenty-five exceptions, but, as stated 
and argued by their counsel, not nearly 
so many questions are presented for the 


|Of Right of Way 


pertinent to the issue, we here quote 
from the charter of the Spartanburg and 
Asheville Railroad Company (Act 1873, 


15 Stat. S. C. 346), the predecessor in 
interest of appellants: 


Sec. 4. That said company shall have full 
power and authority to survey, lay out and 
construct a railroad from the town of Spar- 
tanburg, or from some point on some rail- 
road in the vicinity of said town, and con- 
necting therewith, to the North Carolina 
line, in the direction of Asheville or Ruth- 
erfordton, North Carolina, and the same to 
equip, use and enjoy, with all the rights, 
privileges and immunities granted to the 
Greenville & Columbia Railroad Company, 
and under the act incorporating the same, 
and the several acts amendatory thereof, 
so far as they may be applicable to the pur- 
poses of the charter hereby granted: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be so construed as to exempt the said com- 
pany from the provisions of section 1, Chap- 
ter LXIII, of General Statutes, etc. 

Sec. 5. That all questions affecting the 
right of way between the said company and 
the owners of any lands over which the said 
railroad may be located, when the parties 
cannot agree concerning the same, shall be 
adjusted and determined in the same man- 
ner as provided for in an act to declare the 
manner by which the lands, or right of way | 
over the lands, of persons or corporations | 
may be taken for the construction and uses 
of railways and other works of internal im- | 
provement, approved Sept. 22, A. D. 1868. 


Presumed Grant 





The purpose of offering in evidence the | 
charter of the Greenville & Columbia 
Railway Company was to prove its 11th) 
section, in support of appellants’ claim | 
of 100 feet on each side from the center | 
of the railroad track. This section reads 
as follows: 


|based on that which would extend be- 


| The testimony that when the track was 


| through the land held contain portions} 


nation Act of 1868, the appellants would 
be governed by the law existing at the 
date of the company’s entry upon the 
lands of the respondent or his predeces- 
sors in title, and the date of acquirement 
of a right of way. McCrea v. Port Royal 
Railtoad Company, 3 S. C. 381. 

3 Further, if there had been no provision 
in the company’s charter requiring it to 
obtain its right of way under the Gen- 
eral Condemnation Act of 1868, it “could 
acquire a right of way only after notice 
and upon compensation being made to 
the owners, and that by a jury,” as pro- 
vided by the Constitution of 1868. C. N. 
& W. Railroad Company ,v. Alexander, 
155 S. C. 91, 151 S. E. 893. The trial 
judge committed no error in his rulings 
as complained of, and in refusing the 
appellants’ motion for a directed verdict. 


Judge’s Charges as to 
Adverse Possession Opposed 


Complaint is also made that the court 
committed error in his charge as to ad- 
verse possession. Our attention is called 
especially to the following instruction: 

“There is no plea of title of adverse} 
possession, and there is no testimony to 
sustain a title or right in the defendants 


yond the limits of actual occupancy, as 
testified to by the witnesses who under- 
took to state the width of the occupancy. 


built timbers of such height as might 
blow down or fall upon it were cut back | 
on each side does not measure up to the| 
requirements of possession and occu-| 
pancy required to mature a title, or 
right by prescription, or adverse pos- 
session, because it is undisputed that 


That in the absence of any written con-| have always been in cultivation and it 
tract between the said company and the|is a matter of common knowledge that 
owner or owners of land through which the | it takes many years to grow a tree to 
said railroad may be constructed, in rela-!a sufficient height to fall upon the rail- 
tion to said land, it shall be presumed that! oad tracks from a distance of 50 feet 
the land upon which the said railroad may! from the center, to which distance, the 
be constructed, together with 100 feet © | tosti . the sonal " Eh k 
each side of the center of said road, has|‘€Stimony Is, the woods were cut bac 
been granted to the said company by the| When the road was built. There could 
owner or owners thereof, and the said com-| not be any necessity or reason for a re- 
pany shall have good right and title to the| cutting and that can not constitute such | 


same, ete. | continuous, uninterrupted, notorious and 


|contains the following provisions: 


| construct a railway, canal, turnpike or other 


|of 30 days after the service of said notice, 





court’s consideration. 
The appellants’ first ground of com- 
laint is that the court erred in refusing 
admit in evidence the charter of the 
Greenville and Columbia Railway Com- 
pany (Act 1845, 11 Stat. S. C. 352). As 


The court excluded the charter on the} 
ground that the act creating the defend- | 


ants’ predecessor in interest, the Spar- 
tanburg & Asheville Railway Company, 
“was passed in 1873, after the adoption 


of the Constitution of 1868, and the| 
enactment of the General Condemnation | 
| Act of that year, found in 14 Statutes at 
page 89, and the issue in this case as} 
| to the claimed right of way and the char-} 
| ter creating the defendants’ predecessor | 


expressly refers the solution of all ques- 
tions as to the right of way to the Gen- 
eral Condemnation Act of 1868, and no 
legislative enactment prior to that con- 
stitution and that act can be competent 
in the present case.” 


References in 
Enactments of 1868 


Attention is here called to article 1, 


section 23, of the Constitution of 1868, | 


which provides: 

Private property shall not be taken or 
applied for public use, or for the use of 
corporations, or for private use, without 
the consent of the owner or a just com-| 
pensation being made therefor: Provided, | 
however, That laws may be made securing | 
to persons or corporations the right of way} 
over the lands of either persons or corpora- 
tions, and, for works of internal improve- | 
ments, the right to establish depots, sta-| 
tions, turnouts, etc.; but a just compen-| 





| sation shall, in all cases, be first made to 


the owner. | 
lso to article 12, section 3: | 


No right of way shall be appropriated to | 
the use of any corporation until full com-; 
pensation therefor shall be first made, or| 


| secured by a deposit of money to the owner, 


irrespective of any benefit from any im-| 


provement proposed by such corporation, | 


which compensation shall be ascertained by| 
a jury of 12 men, in a court of record, as} 
shall be prescribed by law. | 


The general condemnation act of 1868 | 


Sec. 1. That whenever any person or cor-| 
poration shall be authorized by charter to | 
public highway in this State, such person 
or corporation, before entering upon any 
lands for the purpose of construction, shall 
give to the owner thereof (if he be sui 
juris) notice in writing that the right of 
way over said lands is required for such 
purpose, which notice shall be given at 
least 30 days before entering upon said 
lands; and if such notice shall be given| 
and the owner shall not, within the period | 
signify in writing his refusal or consent, it 
shall be presumed that such consent is 
given and such person or corporation may 
thereupon enter upon said lands. 

Sec. 2. That if the owner of the lands 
shall signify his refusal of consent to entry 
upon his lands, without previous compen- 
sation, the person or corporation requiring 
such right of way shall apply, by petition, | 
to the circuit judge of the county wherein 
such lands are situated for the empanelling 
of a jury to-ascertain the amount which 
shall be paid as just compensation for the 
right of way required. 


No Error Noted in 
Rulings of Trial Court 


We are satisfied, from an examination 
of the act incorporating the Spantan- 
burg and Asheville Railroad (15 Stat. 
S. C. 346), that it was not intended by 
that act to give any presumptive grant 
or right of way through lands over which 
the railroad might be constructed similar 
to that contained in the charter of the 
Columbia and Greenville Railroad Com- 
pany (11 Stat. S. C. 348), for the reason 
that the act expressly provided “that all 
questions affecting the right of way be- | 
tween the said company and the owners : 
of any lands over which the said rail-' 
road may be located, when the parties 
cannot agree concerning the same, shall 
be ‘adjusted and determined in the same 
manner as provided” by the general con- 
demnation act of 1868; and even if it 
should be thought that the act under- 
took to give to the company the pre- 
sumptive grant claimed, such of its pro- 
visions would be invalid as being in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of 1868, then| 
of force. 


It is also to be observed that there is 
nothing in the act which undertakes to 
fix or define the limits of any right of 
way that might be sought or acquired. 
The right of way could be obtained only 
by proceeding under the Condemnation 
Act of 1868 or by grant from the own- 
ers of the lands through which it was 
desired ‘to build the railroad, neither of 
which methods was exercised by the 


exclusive possession based on a claim of 
right, exclusive of any other right, as 
| would support a title by adverse pos- 
session.” 

The contention is that the defendants | 
sufficiently pleaded the defense of ad- 
verse possession by denial in their an-| 
swer of the material allegations of the! 
complaint; and that the presiding judge 
should have submitted the question to 
the jury under two heads: (1) Adverse 
| possession under a written instrument, | 
or “color of title’; and (2) under a claim | 
of title not written. 


Charter Said to Be 


| Properly Excluded 


The appellants say that the charter 
of the Greenville and Columbia Railroad 
Company, section 11, is their “color of 
title’ showing the extent of the right 
of way claimed by the Spartanburg and 
| Asheville Railroad Company under sec- 
| tion 4 of its charter, and that the first 
| named charter should have been admitted | 
| in evidence for that purpose. We do not} 
agree with this position. 

Even if the appellants entered the| 





Journal of the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Nov. 20 

Present: Presiding Judge William J. | 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. | 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- | 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Frank Toohey, of New York City, was 
admitted to practice. 

Patents 

Nos. 2553 and 2554. Ex parte William 
P. Bovard. Improvements in electrical joints | 
and method of production. Improvements 
in rail bonds. Dismissed for failure to 
prosecute. 


No. 2595. Ex parte Benjamin M. Frank. | 
Design for metallic tubing for bedstead 
Semaes. Dismissed upon motion of appel- 
ant. 


No. 2555. Ex parte Ferdinand A. Rudolf. 
Improvement in method of distilling and 
apparatus therefor. Argued by Mr. Nichol 
M. Sandoe for appellent and by Mr. Howard 
S. Miller for the Patent Office. 


No. 2556. Ex parte Amos G. Cole and 
Harry B. Cochran. Improvements in tire 
molds and their manufacture. Argued by 
Mr. Frank B. Fox for appellant, and by Mr. 
Howard S. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2607. Joseph W, Myers v. John A. 
Spencer. Flatirons. Motion of appellant 
for leave to file reply brief denied. 


No. 2534. Donald A. Miller v. Eber J 
Hayman. Improvement in stovepipe seams. 
Argued by Mr. Harry Frease for appellant, 
and by Mr. Ellis Spear Middleton for ap- 
pellee. 

No. 2542. Ex parte Thomas J. Dixon. 
Improvements in promissory note. Argued 
by Mr. Harry F. Riley for appellant, and 
by Mr. T. A. Hostetler for the Patent 
Office. 

No. 2558. Ex parte Royce L. Beers. Im- 
provement in stoker construction. Argued 
by Mr. William H. Gross for appellant, and 
- Mr. Howard §S. Miller for the Patent | 

ce. 





November 21 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. | 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar-! 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Osgood H. Dowell, of Chicago, IIl.;| 
Joseph J. Juhass, of New York City; 
Newton M. Perrins, of Rochester, N. Rat 
and Roberts Browning Larson, Jennings 
Bailey Jr., and Oscar Williams Giese, 
of Washington, D. C., were admitted to 
practice. 

Patents 

No, 2559. American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
v. John Braadland, Ltd. Trade mark for 
canned fish. Argued by Mr. Charles R. 
Allen for appellant, and submitted on brief ! 
by appellee. 

No. 2561. Ex parte Artie C. Carlson. Im- 
provements in toy airplane design. Sub- 
mitted on brief by appellant, and argued 
by Mr. Howard S. Miller for the Patent | 
Office. 

No. 2560. Benjamin W. Jones v. Clarence 
T. Evans. Motor control. Argued by Mr. 
C. H. Mott for appellant, and by Mr. Frank 
H. Hubbard for appellee. 

No, 2562. Ex parte Henry August Shier- | 
holtz, Improvements in design for clock 
ease. Argued by Mr. A. H. Neureuther for 
appellant, and by Mr. T. A, Hostetler for 
the Patent Office. 





company. 

And even if the charter of the Spar- 
tanburg and Asheville Railroad Company 
had not referred the solution of all right 


No. 2563. Ex 
Improvement in method 


Arthur E. Bellis. 
of heat-treating 


parte 


;of title not written: 


}and notoriously occupied by them for'/ 


| jury as follows: 


‘|from and after that date, they had occu- 


| his concession that if the defendants had 


Judgeship Inquiry 
By House Recessed 


Committee to Resume Hear- 
ings on Misconduct 
Charge Later 


Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 21.—The sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee which has been here investigating 
the charges of misconduct in office 
against Federal District Judge Harry B. 
Anderson has recessed its hearing which 
will be resumed at Washington and later 
at Memphis on a date to be determined 
by the subcommittee. 

The recess was taken after Repre- 
sentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 
York City, announced that he had com- 
pleted the presentation of the case 
against Judge Anderson with the ex- 
ception of the testimony of two wit- 
nesses to be heard in Washington. Mr. 
LaGuardia first presented the charges 
to the House. 

These charges include alleged miscon- 
duct in the disposition of criminal and 
bankruptcy cases by Judge Anderson. 
When the hearing is resumed counsel for 
Judge Anderson will offer proof to refute 
the charges. The recess was taken to 
permit them to prepare the defense. 


premises of the respondent under the 
claim of their charter, they could not 
claim adverse possession under color ‘of 
title, by relating their acquirement of a 
right of way to the provisions of the 
charter of the Greenville and Columbia 
Railroad, for the reason, as we have 
held, the charter of the Spartanburg and 
Asheville Railroad Company did not give 
to that company a presumptive grant as 
was given in the charter of the Green- 
ville and Columbia Railroad, but spe- 
cifically provided that all rights of way, 
where an agreement could not be reached 
between the company and the owners 
of the land through which it was sought 
to build the railroad, should be acquired 
under the Condemnation Act of 1868. 

In view of this provision of the char- 
ter of the Spartanburg and Asheville 
Railroad Company, it is evident that that 
company entered upon the lands through 
which its railroad was constructed with 
full knowledge and understanding of 
the manner or modes by which a right 
of way might be obtained, and that its 
right of way interests could not be re- 
ferred to an inapplicable statute or to 
the inapplicable porvisions of the char- 
ter of another railroad. Such charter, | 
in contemplation of law (sec. 321, vol. 
1, Code 1922), is not a “color of title.” 

As to adverse possession under claim 
While there was 
some evidence that at the time the com- 
pany constructed the road through the 
lands of the respondent or his prede- 
cessors in title, it cut down some of the 
trees and cleared back a right of way 50! 
feet from the center of the track on each | 
side, the testimony also shows that at| 
that time a great part of the land was/| 
already cleared, and that for many years | 
prior to the present suit the appellants 
and their predecessofs in interest exer- 
cised no acts of ownership over any part 
of the right of way except that occupied 
by the railroad track, side ditches, cuts 
and fills. 


No Evidence of 
Hostile Holdings 


There was no evidence of a hostile 
holding such as was necessary to estab- 
lish the defendant’s claim of title by 
adverse possession to a right of way of 
50 feet on each side from the center 
of the railroad track. Further, it may 
be questioned whether the defense of 
adverse possession was properly or suf- 
ficiently pleaded; and while the court 
did charge the jury, as stated, that there | 
was no such plea of title, his further 
charge that the appellants were entitled 
to the land actually and continuously | 








a period of 10 years, next preceding the | 
institution of the action, was responsive 
to the issues made by the evidence, was 
a correct statement of the law and was 
all that the defendants had a right to 
expect or demand. He instructed the 


“There is no question of even color 
of title on the part of the defendants, 
therefore, any title that they have is 
limited to the land actually and con- 
tinuously and openly and notoriously oc- 
cupied and used by them for a period of | 
10 years or more, next preceding the 
institution of this action. 

“The fact that they cut timbers, if 
they did, outside and beyond the limits 
of their actual and continuous occupancy 
for railroad purposes must be assured 
to be permissive on the part of the 
owner and not such an exercise of domin- 
ion as might ripen into title in the ab- 
sence of testimony showing a continuous; 
occupancy and possession which excluded 
occupancy and possession on the part 
of the owner.” 

There was testimony tending to show | 
that the defendants had actually occu- 
pied and used as a right of way through 
the plaintiff’s land, for a period of more | 
than 10 years prior to the Summer of 
1926, when the additional tracks were 
built, a strip not less than 25 feet and 
not more than 32 feet in width; and that 


pied and used a strip not less than 68 
feet and not more than 70 feet in width. 


_, The court, therefore, properly held that 
it was for the jury to determine, under | 
the testimony, the width of the strip| 
occupied through plaintiff’s lands by the | 
defendants, not exceeding 32 feet, to 
which the appellants were entitled | 
through actual use and occupancy; and 
also what additional appropriation of 
such lands, if any, had been made by 
the defendants during and since 1926; 
the court correctly holding, as a matter 
of law, that the appellants could not 
claim title by adverse possession to any 
such additional appropriations made by 
them. The trial judge, under the testi- 
mony as we read it, properly submitted 
these issues to the jury, under correct 
and appropriate instructions, 


Refusal to Admit Orders 
Of Commission Immaterial 


_ Error is also imputed to the trial judge 
in refusing to admit in evidence the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. However, counsel for appellants 
in their brief say that it appears that 
the exclusion of these orders was harm- 
less in view of the admission of the! 
respondent on trial of the case that the | 
question of necessity does not arise, and 


the right of way for railroad purposes, 
they could use it for such purposes with- 
out consulting the landowner, and that 
under such a state of facts the plaintiff 
would not be entitled to any damages 
nor to the relief he seeks. It appears 
from this statement that counsel for ap- 
pellants consider the question to be with- 
out merit. Our examination of it leads | 
to the same conclusion. 
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metals. Argued by Mr. 
appellant, and by Mr. 
for the Patent Office. 


C. P, Gospel for 
Howard 8S. Miller 
Appellant granted 


of way questions to the General Condem-| permission to file reply brief instanter. 


The complaint that the court erred in 
refusing to charge all of defendants’ re- 
quests and in adopting plaintiff’s re- 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aliens—Deportation—Recital in warrant as to right to reentry— 
entry in proceedings instituted within period— 

Aliens who entered the United States without being admitted and charged to 
the quota allowed to the country of which they were natives could be deported 
under a warrant issued more than five years after the date of entry where the 
deportation proceedings were instituted within the five-year period, since the 
commencement of the proceedings tolls the Statute of Limitations. 


Marty et ux. v. Nagle, Comr. of Imm.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6140, Nov. 10, 1980. 


Aliens—Deportation—Recital in warrant as to right to reentry— 

A recital in a warrant of deportation that the aliens, who were’ permitted 
by the warrant to depart voluntarily at their own expense, “should be advised 
that acceptance of this privilege does not entitle them to reenter the United 
States” did not bind either the aliens or the Government, since the right to reenter 
would be governed by the law in force at the time of the application therefor. 


Marty et ux. v. Nagle, Comr. of Imm.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6140, Nov. 10, 1980. 


Aliens—Deportation—Issuance of second warrant—Laches— 

Where aliens did not depart voluntarily under a warrant of deportation, per- 
mitting them to so do on the date to which the time for departure had been 
extended by the Government, the right of the G8vernment to deport them 
under a second warrant issued about a year later was not barred by laches. 


Marty et ux. v. Nagle, Comr. of Imm.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6140, Nov. 10, 1980. 


Bankruptcy—Claims against estate—Taxes—Allowance of 10 per cent interest— 
A referee in bankruptcy, in directing the payment of taxes on bankrupt’s 
property under Nebraska statutes, did not err in providing for the payment 
of accumulated interest at the rate of 10 per cent, since the 10 per cent on 
delinquent taxes, under a provision of such statutes, constitutes interest and 
not a penalty. 
Horn, Trustee v. Boone, County; C. C. A. 8, No. 8819, Nov. 10, 1930. 


Blue Sky Laws—Necessity of permit—Sale by natural person of securities which 
he did not issue or underwrite— 


A natural person who owned corporate securities which he did not issue or 
underwrite, could sell such securities for his own account without a permit 
from the Commissioner of Corporations of California under the Corporate Se- 
curities Act. 


Pollak v. Staunton et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13226, Oct. 31, 1930. 


Blue Sky Law—Unauthorized issuance of foreign corporation’s stock—Recovery 
of the purchase price— 

A sale of stock of a foreign corporation in California by the corporation itself 
without a permit from the Commissioner of Corporations under the Corporate 
Securities Act was void, and the purchaser who accepted the stock without 
knowledge of the unauthorized issue could recover the money paid therefor 
in an action for money had and received. 


Pollak v. Staunton et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13226, Oct. 31, 1930. 


Corporations—Stock—Sale induced by fraud—Recovery of purchase money— 


A purchaser of corporate stock who was induced to buy the stock by mis- 
representations by three persons that they had put $25,000 into the corpora- 
tion’s treasury for the development of the corporation’s property and who did 
not inspect the banks of the corporation to ascertain the truth of such repre- 
sentations, could recover, on the ground of fraud, the money paid for the stock 
which had been paid to such persons as commissions. 


Pollak v. Staunton et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. St F. 18226, Oct. 31, 1930. 


Executors and administrators—Bond of administratrix—Failure properly to 
ee proceeds of judgment recovered as administratrix—Liability of 
surety— 

The surety on the bond of an administratrix was liable to the extent of the 
bond for her failure properly to distribute the proceeds of a judgment recovered 
in her action under the Federal Employer’s Liability Act for the wrongful 
death of her husband, although the money did not become a part of the hus- 
band’s estate in the sense that it became liable for his debts and passed under 
the statute of distribution, since she brought the .action and recovered the 
money as the administratrix of her husband’s estate and her failure properly 
-to distribute it to the persons entitled thereto was a breach of her duties as 
the ee in violation of the condition of her bond for which her surety 
was liable. 


Boyd v. Richie; S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13026, Nov. 14, 1930. 


Garnishment—Exemptions—Maker of note—Construction of statutes— 


_A South Dakota statute which exempts the maker of a negotiable note from 

liability as a garnishee is applicable after as well as before the maturity of 
the note, notwithstanding the common law rule that the maker is subject to 
garnishment after the note has matured. 


Von Seggern Brothers & Ludden v. Antelope County State Bank of Oakdale 
et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7034, Nov. 10, 1930. 


Garnishment—Judgment to support proceedings—Divorce decree—Accrued in- 
stallments of alimony— 


A divorce decree which provided for the payment of alimony in monthly install- 
ments was a final judgment for delinquent installments thereunder enforceable 
by garnishment proceedings under Washington statutes. 


Boudwin v. Boudwin; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22670, Nov. 5, 19380. 


Officers—Removal from office—-Grounds—Acceptance of free railroad pass— 
Conviction as condition precedent to removal— 


A member of a Kentucky County Board of Education who accepted a free 
pass from a railroad company for which he was working as a section foreman, 
violation of the Anti-pass Law of such State, was not subject to removal 
from office in proceedings by the COmmonwealth’s attorney, under statutes pro- 
viding for the removal, in such proceedings, of a usurper of an office, and 
defining as a usurper, one who continues to exercise the office after having 
committed an act which by law creates a forfeiture of his office, unless, prior 
to the removal proceedings, he was convicted of violating the Anti-pass Law, 
since an officer does not forfeit his office under such law until convicted of 
violating it. 

Commonwealth of Kentucky v. Hearon; Ky. Ct. of Appls., Oct. 21, 1930. 


Oil and gas—Leases—Cancellation for lack of diligence in developing property— 
Cancellation of lease as to one section of land— 


Where the owner of an oil and gas lease developed a productive well on one 
section of the premises, but failed to drill other wells on other sections of the 
remises, the court properly cancelled the lease as to such other sections for 
ack of diligence in developing the property, in the absence of a showing of 
facts which would have justified a determination by the owner of the lease 
that it would have been unprofitable to further develop the property. 


Robinson et al. v. Miracle et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19592, Nov. 11, 1930. 


Oil and gas—Leases—Cancellation for lack of diligence in developing property— 
Failure to drill additional wells— 


An owner of an oil and gas lease who has drilled a productive well on the 
premises is not required to drill additional wells where a profit on further 
operations is improbable, but he has no right to determine such fact arbitrarily, 
and in an action to cancel the lease for lack of diligence in developing the 
property, the question of whether he was justified in refusing to drill addi- 
ae wells is a question of fact to be determined under the particular circum- 
stances. 


Robinson et al. v. Miracle et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19592, Nov. 11, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 


heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Railroads—Right-of-way—Presumptive grant—Right of one railroad to invoke 
provision of other company’s charter— 

Where a South Carolina Railroad Incorporation Act was passed prior to the 
adoption of the State Constitution of 1868 and the enactment of the general con- 
demnation statutes, a provision of the act, creating a presumption of a grant of 
a right-of-way was not available to another company incorporated by legislative 
act subsequent to the adoption of the Constitution and the enactment of the con- 
demnation law by an Incorporation Act providing for the settlement of right-of- 
way disputes between the railroad and the owner by the method provided in such 
condemnation act, although the latter vameente charter provided for the acquisi- 
tion of the rights, privileges and immunities of the former railroad.—Willard v. 
Southern Railway e et al. (S. Car. Sup. Ct.)-V U.S. Daily, 2910, Nov. 22, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Aggregation and combination— 

If patentee made a true combination his patent is valid even though every ele- 
ment was old, but if each element performs its function unaffected and unmodified 
by the others, if there is no coaction of the elements with one another, and if 
their combined result is the result of each element performing its function in its 
own way unmodified by the others it is mere aggregation.—Everlasting Furniture 
Brace Co. et al. v. Wittliff et al. (C.C. A. 7.)—V U. S, Daily, 2910, Nov. 22, 1930. 


Patents—Fastening device invalid— 

Patent 1590921 to Wittliff for Fastening Device, claims 1, 2, and 7 held in- 
valid.—Everlasting Furniture Brace Co, et al. v. Wittliff et al. (C. C. A. 7.)— 
V U.S. Daily, 2910, Nov. 22, 1930. 


CoTHRAN, J. (Dissenting) I can add 
nothing to my dissenting opinion in R. 
| Co. v. Alexander, 155 S. C. 91 and for 
the reasons stated therein I dissent from 
the conclusions announced herein. See 
246 Fed. 383. 


quests as his charge, has been disposed 
of by what we have already said. 
All exceptions are overruled and the 
judgment of the circuit court is affirmed. 
BLEASE and CARTER, JJ., concur. COTH- 
RAN, J., dissents, 
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CURRENT LAW 


Court Invalidates 
Patent Claims on 
Furniture Brace 


Device Adjudged Mere Ag- 
gregation of Elements of 
Prior Patents; Infringe- 
ment Suit Dismissed 


Chicago, Il. 
EVERLASTING FURNITURE BRACE COMPANY 
ET AL. 


v. 

T. H. Witttirr AND THE WITTLIFF 
FURNITURE BRACE COMPANY. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, 

No. 4363. ; 
Appeal from the District Court for the 

Northern District of Illinois. 

Before ALSCHULER, SPARKS and ANDER- 

SON, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 

e Oct. 30, 1930 

ANDERSON, Circuit Judge.—Appellees 
sued appellants for infringement of 
claims 1, 2, and 7 of patent No. 1590921, 
granted to Theodore H. Wittliff June 29, 
1926. The District Court held the claims 
valid and infringed. 

The patentee says that his invention 
relates to a fastening device “which may 
be readily applied to the corners of 
framed structures to hold the elements 
thereof rigidly together,” and “is also 
especially adapted for application to 
chairs, beds, tables, and like articles of 
furniture.” Such articles become loose 
from hard or continuous use, and Witt- 
liff devised means for tightening them up. 

Claim 1 reads: 

In an article of the character described, 
the combination of a plurality of bolgs 
adapted to be applied respectively to tMe 
corner posts of a frame structure, a fasten- 
ing member adjustably secured to the inner 
end of said bolts, a pair of tension wires 
adapted to have their respective ends se- 
cured to the terminal members of respective 
pairs of said bolts, and means connecting 
the central portions of said tension wires 
for varying the tension thereof. 

Claim 2 differs from claim 1 only in 
that 2 requires that the plurality of bolts 
be “provided with inwardly faced angular 
heads.” 

Elements Said to Be Old 


Claim 7 reads: 

In an article of the character described, 
the combination of a plurality of fastening 
bolts having shanks screw-threaded at one 
end and heads on the opposite ends with 
diagonal side members inclined toward said 
shanks, said bolts being adapted to be ap- 
plied diagonally through the corner posts 
of a frame structure with said heads en- 
gaging the outer faces of said posts, a 
terminal member having a body portion and 
angularly disposed ends, one of which is 
provided with a screw-threaded aperture 
}adapted to engage upon the shank of each 
| of said bolts for adjustment longitudinally 
| Shereed and the other of which is adapted 
to engage a tensioning member, and tension 
| means disposed centrally of said frame 


| structure and connecting with each of said 


terminal members for simultaneously ap- 
plying tension through said bolts against 
the exterior surfaces of said corner posts. 

In each of these claims Wittliff de- 
clared that what he had done was to 
combine the elements set forth. The ele- 
ments which he combined were these 
four: (1) Bolts adapted to be applied to 
the corner posts of a frame structure; 
(2) a fastening member adjustably 
secured to the inner ends of the bolts; 
(3) a pair of tension wires adapted to 
have their respective ends secured to the 
terminal members of respective pairs of 
the bolts; and (4) means connecting the 
central portions of the tension wires for 
varying the tension thereof. 

Each of these elements was old in the 
art. Each and all of them are disclose 
in the prior patents set forth in thi 
record. The question then is, Did Witt- 
liff combine these old and well-known 
elements in the sense of the patent law, 
or did he merely bring them together? 
If he made what is sometimes called a 
true combination his patent is valid, even 
if every element in it was old and well- 
known; but if each element in the com- 
bination performs its function unaffected 
and unmodified by the action of the 
others, if there is no coaction of these 
elements with one another, and if their 
combined result is the result of each ele- 
ment performing its function in its own 
way, unmodified by the others—each ele- 
ment contributing its share to the work— 
then such combination is mere aggrega- 
tion. 

To be a patentable combination, “It 
must form either a new machine of a 
distinct character and function, or pro- 
duce a result due to the joint and co- 
operating action of all the elements, and 
which is not the mere adding together of 
separate contributions.” Pickering v. 
McCullough, 104 U. S. 310, 318. It must 
produce a new and eseful result as the 
product of the combination and not a 
mere aggregate of several results, each 
the result of one of the elements. 

“If several old devices are so put to- 
gether as to produce even a better ma- 
chine or instrument than was formerly 
in use, but each of the old devices does 
what it, had formerly done in the instru- 
ment or machine from which it was 
borrowed, without uniting with other old 
devices to perform any joint function, it 
seems that the combination is not patent- 
able.” Brinkerhoff v. Aloe, 37 Fed. 92, 963 
affirmed in 146 U. S. 515. 

“Invention is constituted by an integral 
group of cooperant instrumentalities 
which by virtue of their united functions 
conjointly produce a novel resultant ai- 
rectly due to some new functional re- 
lationship or relationships established by 
or between them and possessing indus- 
trial utility.” Roberts on Patentability 
and Patent Interpretation, Vol. 1, page 
245. 

Appellees in their brief say: 

“The important feature of the inven- 
tion is the application of, the force on 
the outside of the corner posts of the 
chair or other article of furniture through 
the medium of bolts applied to the corner 
posts.” 

The patent to Morton, granted in 1900, 
shows this important feature perform- 
ing the same function and performing it 
in the same way as in Wittliff’s device, 
Morton applied the force on the outside 
of the corner posts of the chair or other 
article of furniture, and applied it 
through the medium of bolts applied to 
the corner posts. 

Element No. 2, if considered as a mere 
fastening member secured to the inner 
end of the bolts, is found in several of 
the prior patents, and if stress be placed 
upon the words “adjustably secured,” 
then it is clearly shown in the patent 
to Lewis, issued ‘in 1888, and as a fasten- 
ing member, adjustable or not adjustable, 
it functions precisely the same in Lewis 
and Wittliff. 

Elements 3 and 4 appear in several 
prior patents, and they are shown func. 
tioning just as they do in Wittliff’s de- 
vice. 

To bring these elements together, as 
Wittliff did, is not invention. 

Reversed and remanded, with direction 
to dismiss the bill for want of equity. 
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Railroad Excused From Assessment 


On Work Not Beneficial to Property 


Evidence Construed Not to Show Reasonable 
Relation Between Levy and Value of Im- 
provement to Company’s Terminal 


San Francisco, Calif —-A special assess- 
ment against a railroad terminal in con- 
nection with opening a street in an oa 
joining block should be held inva 
when it is clear that the property won 
sessed ts not benefited, the Circuit Cobr 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit has 
held. 

The opening of the street could be $ 
no conceivable bepefit to. the rai oo . 
but rather a detriment, since sts e _ 
would be to create a turning-point bn 
rectly opposite the side of the depot — 
for cabs and vehicles, the opimon = 
plained. The new street would aoe 
vert general traffic into a street — 
could be used by the railroad for loa a 
purposes, passengers and express, it ¥ 
pointed out. fa 

A dissenting opinion was 
case. 


filed in the 


City or SAN DIEGO 


Vv. 
ATCHISON, ens. AND — Fe RAIL- 
way COMPANY. | acc 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. 
No. 6106. the 
Appeal from the District Court for © 
Southern District of California, 
Southern Division. 
M. W. Conkuinc and C. L. BYERS - 
appellant; ROBERT BRENNAN, M. : 
REED and E. T. Lucey for appellee. | 
efore RUDKIN and WILBUR, Circuit 
Judges, and Norcross, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 10, 1930 


Memorandum by RUDKIN, Circuit Judge. 

Upon the original submi 
ieee on opinion was prepared by Judge 
Dietrich, but after his death the case 
was restored to the calendar for reargu- 
ment and has been resubmitted to the 
court by stipulation of the parties. oo 
full consideration the opinion of Judge 
Dietrich, which follows, is adopted as 
the opinion of the court. ’ 

“By the decree below the appellant is 
enjoined from enforcing an assessmen 
made by its officers upon property = 
stituting a portion of appellee’s termina 
facilities in the City of San Diego, to 
cover the expense, in part, of opening a 
street in the vicinity thereof. The total 
cost of the proposed work was deter- 
mined to be $54,565.88 of which $12,- 
607.12 was assessed against appellee’s 
property. The decree followed a finding 
that the projected improvement, if not 
detrimental, would at least be of no 
benefit to appellee. 


Fair and Reasonable 


Discretion Presumed si 

“Appellee’s depot and appurtenances 
are ot he corner of Broadway and Kett- 
ner street, with entrances from both 
streets. Broadway is a wide thorough- 
fare, running east and west, and easterly 
from the depot penetrates the main busi- 
ness section of the city. Kettner Street, 
not so wide, extends indefinitely north 
and south at right angles with Broadway. 
North of appellee’s premises, and ap- 
proximately 600 feet from Broadway, 1S 
B Street, which, in its easterly reaches, 
also passes through the main business 
section. 

“It will thus be seen that appellee’s 
station may be entered on the south side 
from Broadway and on the east side 


A from Kettner Street, which connects with 


s 


‘Broadway and other east and west streets 
to the south and with B and other streets 
to the north. Immediately across Kett- 
ner street, east of appellee’s grounds, 
lies a vacant block, bounded by B Street 
on the north, Broadway on the south, 
and on the east by India Street, which 
is parallel with and about 200 feet from 
Kettner Street. Extending east from 
India Street is C Street, midway between 
and parallel with Broadway and B Street. 

“The projected work contemplates the 
extension of this C Street westerly from 
India Street to Kettner, whereupon it 
will terminate directly in front of the 
easterly depot entrance. The expense 1s 
to be imposed under what is known_as 
a local or district assessment plan. The 
improvement district established as the 
area to be assessed is a rectangular tract 
with the longer boundary lines thereof 
90 feet on either side of the center line 
of C Street, actual or projected, and ex- 
tending in lehgth from a line nine blocks 
easterly from India Street to a line 225 
feet west from the westerly line of Kett- 
ner Street, thus including, of appellee’s 
property, a tract 180 by 225 feet. By 
the City Council the railway company's 
protest, on the ground that the assess- 
ment was unjust and arbitrary, was over- 
ruled. Whereupon this suit was insti- 
tuted. 


Question Presented 


By Controversy Stated 

“That the court below did not err 
touching the general principles of law 
applicable in such a case is disclosed by 
the following excerpt from its well-con- 
sidered opinion: 

“‘The Street Improvement Act of the 
State of California, under which, it is 
asserted, the city proceeded (secs. 4-5, 
p70, Stats. of Calif,, 1889, and Amenda- 
téhy Acts), provides for the hearing of 
objections to the proposed work and to 
the assessments made, and declares that 
the decision of the City Council allow- 
ing or disallowing protests “shall be final 
and conclusive.” It is admitted by de- 
fendants that the finality which attends 
the determination of the City Council 
when it acts upon the protest of a prop- 
erty owner assumes cases where that 
body acts within a fair and reasonable 
discretion upon the matter before it 
(which is presumed, prima facie), but 
that the protestant is not concluded if 
he is able to show that no fair rule of 
uniformity was adopted in making the 
assessment (Schaffer v. Smith, 169 Calif. 
764), or that the assessment was made 
without regard to benefits to accrue to 
*he property taxed (Spring Street Com- 
pany. v. City of Los Angeles, 170 Calif. 
24). 1 

“The question to be answered in 
such cases is: Did the municipal body use 
the judicial judgment which the law re- 
quires of it, and determine the amount 
of the assessments upon the basis of 
benefits to property assessed. Where it 
is plain that the Council, upon a show- 
ing of valid supporting facts, has ruled 
that benefits accrue to the property as- 


determination may not be overthrown by 
witnesses produced in court who testify 
that the assessment is far too large an 
amount, : 

“ ‘The law has established the agencies 
which shall settle the question of the 
amount of damages and benefits: First; 


ssion of this | 


full power to revise, correct and annul 
the commissioners’ report. Counsel for 
defendants have cited a number of Cali- 
fornia decisions on the question, all show- 
ing the limited power which the courts 
have in these matters. There is no real 
difference between respective counsel as 
to the law. os 

“‘An assessment of the kind here to 
be considered will be deemed arbitrary 
and illegal if, upon examination of the 
record of proceedings had, together with 
other evidence offered to show fully plain 
conditions which the assessing officers 
are presumed to have had before them, 
/the conclusion is inescapable that the 
| property assessed could not be benefited 
by the contemplated work, or that, if 
benefited, the benefit necessarily would 
be trivial or inconsequential. * * * 

“<The State law authorizing the segre- 
gating of the property of a limited num- 
ber of taxpayers within a district, and 
placing the cost of improvement work, 
the use of which will be equally shared 
in by the general public, as a charge 
upon the property within the district, 
rests, as the Supreme Court of California 
|said in Spring Street Company v. City 
of Los Angeles, supra, upon the com- 
pensating benefit resulting to the in- 
|ecluded property as “its sole warrant.”’ 


Consjderation of Uses 


Of Property Necessary 

“Not only is appellee’s property now 
devoted exclusively to railroad purposes, 
and so improved as to make wholly prob- 
able the permanency of such use, but by 
the deeds conveying title to its immediate 
predecessor in interest it was expressly 
provided that the grantee must construct 
and maintain thereon a passenger sta- 
tion, with reversion of title in case of 
failure to comply with this condition. 
We are, therefore, of the opinion that in 
making the assessment appellant was 
bound to assume the measurable per- 
manency of such use and to make assess- 
ment accordingly. See C., B. & Q. R. 


t|Co. v. Chicago, 166 U. S. 226; City of 


Oakland v. Schenck, 197 Cal. 456; S. P. 
R. R. Co. v. S. F. Savings Union, 146 
Cal. 290; Naugatuck R. Co. v. City of 
Waterbury, 61 Atl. (Conn.) 474; New 
York Bay R. Co. v. Newark, 82 N. J. 
L. 591, 83 Atl. 962; In re East 136th 
Street, 12 App. Div. 672, 111 N. Y. Supp. 
916; City of Barre v. Barre & Chelsea 
R. R. Co., 123 Atl. 427; Federal Con- 
struction Co. v. Ensign, 59 Cal. App. 200; 
|Road Improvement Dist. No. 1 v. Mis- 
|souri Pac. R. Co., 2 Fed. (2d) 340; Ki- 
‘mama Highway Dist. v. 0. S. L. R., 298 
| Fed. 431; Kankakee v. Illinois Cent. R. 
|Co., 100 N. E. 996. 


| No Benefit to 
Railroad Shown 


“In its discussion of the facts the 
lower court said: 

“‘The proposed opening of C Street 
does not touch either side of the depot 
property. The depot now has access fur- 
nished on its southerly side from Broad- 
way and along its easterly side from 
Kettner. Already B Street, at the maxi- 
mum of 300 feet from the easterly center 
line of the depot, furnishes a way for 
traffic to enter or depart to or from Kett- 
ner. The block lengths in the city are 
short, none exceeding 300 feet. 

“It would seem to be beyond denial 
that if Kettner were a private way, and 
the railroad company were allowed the 
exclusive use of it as far as B Street, 
for loading purposes, passenger and ex- 
press, its interests would be advanced. 
Any condition which would divert general 
traffic, having no business at the depot 
of complainant, from Kettner, would 
facilitate the handling of the railroad 
business, both as to the railroad itself 
and the public who make use of its serv- 
ice. With as ample means of ingress 
and egress as could be desired already 
enjoyed by it, quite apparent it is that 
any change in conditions which will have 
the effect of, increasing general traffic 
along the depot frontage on Kettner 
Boulevard can be of no conceivable bene- 
fit to the railroad, but rather a detriment. 

“‘The greater the general traffic the 
greater the obstruction to complainant’s 
business. The opening of C Street will 
not only bring into Kettner a new line 
of miscellaneous traffic, but will create 
a corner turning-point directly opposite 
that side of the depot used by cabs and 
vehicles brought there on business with 
the railroad. How this condition could 
result in advantage to complainant or 
enhance the value of the property for 
railroad uses cannot reasonably be ex- 
plained. This conclusion results from a 
consideration of fixed conditions, all 
necessarily apparent, as a fact and by 
presumption, to the street-openin:; com- 
missioners and to the municipal Council.’ 

“Upon an examination of the evidence 
we discover no reason for disturbing 
these findings and conclusions, and, there- 
fore, the decree will be affirmed.” 
Dissenting Opinion 
By Justice Wilbur 

Wilbur, Circuit Judge, dissenting.— 
The property occupied by the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company 
as depot ground is assessed for the open- 
ing of C Street. This street abuts di- 
rectly in front of the depot and will 
permit travel along said street to reach 











the commissioner appointed for that pur- 


Ye second, the municipal Council, with 


the depot grounds and to pass therefrom. 
These depot grounds were included by 
the City Council of the City of San Diego 
in the assessment district upon the prop- 
erty in which, under the act of the Legis- 
lature, the cost of the opening was to 
be assessed. 

“Under the law an opportunity was 
given to the property owners to be heard 
upon the question as to whether or not 
their property included in the district 
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Levy on Assigned — 
Property Limited 


Transfer of Goods Had Been 
Made for Benefit of 
Creditors 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Noy. 21. 

Where a corporation made an assign- 
| ment for the benefit of creditors, the as- 
signed property can be followed into the 
hands of the assignee. only for the spe- 
cific tax levied thereon, the Assistant At- 
torney General, E. W. Anderson, has 
ruled. There had been no distraint prior 
to the assignment, it was explained. 

The corporation’s stock of goods which 
was assessed in March had been ma- 
terially reduced when the assignment 
was made in October. The assigned 
property is subject only to the tax spe- 
cifically assessed against it if separately 
assessed and only to its proportionate 
|share of the whole tax if assessed in 
gross, the opinion ruled. 

Since the tax becomes a personal ob- 
ligation of the company, the county has 
|a personal claim for taxes on the de- 
pleted stock which claim is provable 
against the assignee as claims of other 
creditors, it was pointed out. 


would be benefited by the proposed im- 
provement. The railway company exer- 
cised the right to be heard, therein ac- 
corded, and after such hearing its objec- 
tion to the inclusion of the depo’: grounds 
in the assessment district was overruled 
by the City Council. 

Thereafter, in conformity with the law, 
the cost of the opening of the street was, 
assessed upon the property within the 


Rebates to Adjust 


Of Income Taxes 





district, including the depot grounds of 
the appellee. s 

The trial judge held that the depot 
property of the appellee would be dam- 
aged by the opening of C Street. The 
theory of the appellee’s witnesses seemed 
to be that the division of the traffic di- 
rectly in front of the depot, by turn- 
ing into and from C Street, would tend 
to interfere with the traffic along Kett- 
ner Boulevard. The following testimony 
of Geo. L. Weiss, on behalf of the ap- 
pellee, fairly indicates the attitude of 
the appellee, to-wit: 

“* * * that at the present time 
Kettner Boulevard between Broadway 
and B Street is dedicated to a width of 
3714 feet; that a portion of the street 
is not improved, that is, it isn’t paved; 
that the 3742 feet lying westerly of that 
is paved and is a portion of the Atchison 
Company’s station grounds. The traffic 
on Kettner Boulevard north and south 
which does not stop at the depot ir quite 
heavy at the present time, averaging 
some 250 vehicles south during daylight 
hours and 190 on an average per hour 
north. Of this through traffic a small 
portion stops at the depot going in either 
‘direction. The parking that is done at 


entrance to the depot, with some parking 
on the east side of the unimproved por- 
tion of the street east of the paving; that 
traffic coming from north on Kettner 
Boulevard stops, headed south, either at 
the depot or in thé parking area; traffic 
coming from the south has the choice of 
different routes in approaching the depot. 


the present time is largely south of the! 





They could either approach on the east 
side of the street, and head in and park 
there, and cross the street to the depot, 
or they could go by way of Broadway, 
India and B Street, or around the block, 
in order to approach the depot going 
south, or they could proceed north on 
Kettner Boulevard to the intersection at 
B Street and make a U turn, in order 
to be heading south to approach the depot 
on the depot side. * * * 


Movement of Traffic 


At Depot Described 

“Q. By Mr. Reed: Are traffic condi- 
tions, through and local, similar, in the 
instance you have in mind, at Los Angeles 
to those at San Diego? 

“A In front of the depot they are. 

“Q. Well, based on that experience and 
that observation that you have related, 
have you an opinion of what, if any, 
effect the opening of C Street would have 
on traffic conditions on Kettner Boule- 
vard, in San Diego? 

“A. In my opinion the opening of C 
Street into Kettner Boulevard would be 
a decided detriment to traffic conditions 
on Kettner Boulevard. 

“That the traffic moving north and 
south on Kettner Boulevard would be 
interrupted by traffic moving in and out 
of C Street. The bulk of the traffic is 
through traffic going to points south of 
the depot, south and east. The opening of 
C Street into the middle of this block 
into the streams of traffic would create 
at that point a situation which is 
hazardous and far more congested than 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 
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Decisions of Board 





of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Noy. 21 
E. N. & O. M. Ennis, Oscar M. Ennis, 

E. N. Ennis, Docket Nos. 15281, 24961, 

24962. 

Caroline J. Shaw, Executrix, 21 
BF. A; , followed. 

The Board has no _ jurisdiction 
where a deficiency notice is sent to 
a corporation and a partnership files 
a petition. 

American Locker Company, Docket No. 

84372. 

The statutory period of limitations 
prvided in section 280 (b) (1) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 had expired be- 
fore the mailing of the notice of the 
deficiency to the transferee. 

Caroline J. Shaw, executrix of the estate 
| of R.S. Shaw, R. H. Barr, Docket Nos. 
26804 and 26868. 

The liability for taxes asserted 
against the petitioners as trans- 
ferees is barred by the statute of 
limitations, 





Index and Digest 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can 


California—Special assesments—When property assessed not benefited—Assess- 


ment of railroad terminal to open street 
Special assessment against a railroad 


street through a vacant lot in an adjoining block held invalid; an assessment of 

fi be deemed arbitrary and illegal when from the record and evidence 
the conclusion is inescapable that the property assessed could not be benefited by 
the contemplated work, or that, if benefited, the benefit necessarily would be 


this kind wi 


trivial or inconsequential.—San Diego v, 
U. S. Daily, 2911, Nov. 22, 1930. 


California—Special assessments—Benefit to property assessed— 
In determining the‘ validity of a special assessment, the question to be an- 
Did the municipal body use the judicial judgment which 


swered in each case is: 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 


in adjoining block— 
terminal in connection with opening a 


A., T. & 8S. F. Ry. Co, (C. C. A. 9.)—V 





the law requires of it, and determine the amount of the assessments upon the 
basis of benefit to the property assessed.—San Diego v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
(C, C. A. 9.)—V U.S. Daily, 2911, Nov. 22, 1930, ° 


Overassessment 


Internal Revenue Bureau 
Announces Awards Just 
Made to Repay Taxpayers 
For Excess Levies 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustments of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum-| 
marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of Hamilton Stewart 
Estate of Hamilton Stewart, William 
W. Stewart, Executor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor: 
of the taxpayer is determined in the} 
amount of $584,295.06. 


The overassessment is caused by the) 
allowance of a credit under the pro-; 
visions of section 301(b), Revenue Act! 
of 1926, representing the amount of| 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent! 
to the filing of the Féderal estate tax; 
return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Estate of Harry H. Meyer | 
Estate of Harry H. Meyer, The Fifth 
Avenue Bank of New York et al., Execu-' 
tors, New York, N. Y. An overassess- | 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined in the amount of 
$57,179. 

Of the overassesment $5,337.02 is due 
to the allowance of a credit under the 
provisions of section 301(b), Revenue 
Act of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax 
return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 
~ The balance of the overassesment in! 
the amount of $51.841.98 results from 
the allowance of deductions representing 
amounts of bequests and devises to a 
certain charitable institution which were | 
erroneously omitted from the estate tax 
return. Section 303(a) (3), Revenue Act 
of 1926; article 44, Regulations 70. 


Estate of John H. Lawrence 


Estate of John H. Lawrence, Douglas 
H. Lawrence, administrator, Sterling, Ill. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $23,787.02. 

Of the overassessment $23,502.16 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section 301(b), Revenue 
Act of 1926, representing the amount 
of State inheritance taxes paid subse- 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate 
tax return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $284.86 results from a re- 
duction of the value of certain trans- 
ferred property included in the gross es-| 


tate reported in the tax return by $5,-| 


000 under the provisions of section 302) 
(c), Revenue Act of 1926, since it is de-| 
termined that the taxable portions of | 





the transfer was erroneously overstated. 
Article 16(2) (b), Regulations 70. 


Estate of Christian Kessler 


Estate of Christian Kessler, C. H. 
Kessler, Executor, Erie, Pa. An over- 
assessment of estate tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined in the amount of 
$26,765.81. 


Of the overassessment $26,597.04 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301(b), 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regula- 
tions 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $168.77 results from the 
remission of interest assessed on a de- 
ficiency in tax, since the determination 
of an overassessment causes a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 


Wardman Construction Co. 


Wardman Construction Company, 
Wardman Corporation (transferee), 





Washington, D. C. 


An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1924, $68,976.48. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
elimination from the income reported in 
the tax return of certain amounts in- 
cluded therein as gains realized on sales 
of assets since, after a field investiga- 
tion and conferences held in the Bureau, 
it is determined that the sales were con- 
summated during preceding taxable 
years and were erroneously reported in 
the year 1924. Section 213 (a), Reve- 
nue Act of 1924; articles 22, 31, 50, and 
112, Regulations 65. 


Daniel G. Tenney 


Daniel G. Tenney, New York, N. Y. 
An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1920, $22,303:25. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction for inheritance 
taxes paid during the taxable year pur- 
suant to the retroactive provisions of 
section 703, Revenue Act of 1928. 


Chauncey Keep 


Chauncey Keep, Chicago, Ill. An over- 
assessment of income tax in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1926, 
$42,983.89. 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final o¥ler of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 
instant case for the above year, Docket | 





No. 44871. 


State Board of Tax Appeals 
Named in Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Noy. 21. 


Gov. Frank G. Allen has appointed 
the three members of the new State 
Board of Tax Appeals, created by the 
1930 Legislature and whose duties, un- 
der the statute, begin Dec. 1. Those 
chosen are Alexander Holmes, Alexander 
Lincoln, and John D. Wright. Mr. Lin- 
coln was appointed for two years, Mr. 
Holmes for four years, and Mr. Wright 
for six years. Mr. Holmes will be chair- 
man of the new Board. 


Meeting on Assessments 
Called in North Carolina 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Nov. 21. 
According to an announcement by the 
Governor of North Carolina, O. Max 
Gardner, the State Board of Assessment 
has arranged for a meeting of the 
county supervisors of the 100 North Car- 
olina counties to be held at the State 
Capitol beginning Dec. 10, The super- 
visors. will spend three days discussing 
assessments of all classes of real prop-| 
erty. The revaluation of real estate for! 
purposes of taxation for the ensuing 
four years is; to begin Jan. 1, it was 

explained, 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


( 


Manufactures Census Is Called - 3 
Handbook of Industrial Market | Cotton Lace Case | 


Facts on Activities of 331 Industries Throughout Coun- 
try Are Contained in Survey 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a 


topical survey of the Government are’ 


shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Domestic Markets. 


The present series deals with 


By LeVerne Beales 


Chief Statisticain for Manufactures, Bureau of the Census 


WING to the fact that the pro- 
duction figures have received the 
principal emphasis, the value of 

the Census of Manufactures figures for 
marketing purposes probably has been 
overshadowed and consequently not 
generally appreciated. Yet those sta- 
tistics form the only source from 
which .information on the industrial 
market potentialities can be obtained 
for any industry with a minimum of 
effort. 

Giving, as it does, figures on the 


| activities of each of 331 industries, in 


each of the 48 States, the reports of 
the Biennial Census of Manufactures 
are literally a handbook on industrial 
markets; and the value of these figures 
as they relate to the marketing field is 
likely to receive increasing recognition 
from year to year. It is generally con- 
ceded that the need of improvement in 
methods is much greater in the field of 
distribution that in that of production. 

That the individual consumer forms 
the ultimate market for all commodities 
is elemental and known by all. For 
many manufacturers, however, the im- 
mediate market is made up of a large 
group of industrial consumers who buy 
manufactured products known as “pro- 
ducers’ goods” and use them as mate- 
rials in further manufacturing proc- 
esses; for other manufacturers the 
market is in part industrial and in part 
domestic; and for still others it is do- 
mestic only. No definite, conclusive, 
or comprehensive information is avail- 
able on the extent or potentialities of 
either of these markets as a whole. 
It is hoped that the current Census of 
Distribution will furnish this informa- 
tion. The immensity of the home-con- 
sumer market is obvious to all, and 
those who should know assert that the 
industrial market is only slightly less 
in both actual and potential size. 

* * * 


With the view of assisting manu- 

facturers who sell to the industrial 
market, the Census Bureau has begun 
telling advertising managers and sales 
promotion managers about the Census 
of Manufactures reports. It points out 
that many such managers have found 
the reports of value to them in lay- 
ing out sales campaigns, determining 
the location and extent of their poten- 
tial markets, setting sales quotas, pro- 
moting enthusiasm in their sales organ- 
izations by showing sales possibilities, 
checking the accuracy of salesmen’s 
“lost business” reports. 

The results have been most gratify- 
ing, because the availability of such 
information seems to be not generally 
known, though it has been long desired 
by many advertising and sales man- 
agers. 

The old “intuitive” method of deter- 
mining business policies is gradually 
being replaced in all industries by fact- 
finding because modern business has 
become too complicated for guesswork 
or for rule-of-thumb methods. Progres- 
sive business has lifted a page from the 
experience of science, and there is 
growing a realization that the formu- 
lation of successful management poli- 
cies must be based on the accurate and 
thorough collection, organization, and 
interpretation of facts. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find a definite 
trend among progressive executives to- 
ward the supplanting of opinion, as a 
basis for business judgment, with fact- 
finding. The chief purpose of both the 


Census of Manufactures and the new 
Census of Distribution is to supply 
business with the facts which it needs, 
namely, accurate and comprehensive 
data on production, marketing, and dis- 
tribution. . 

* ok ok 


HAT the Census of Manufactures 

affords the most eomprehensive and 
reliable information available on indus- 
trial America is conceded by all. Pri- 
vate surveys must of necessity be of a 
sampling nature, because only the Gov- 
ernment is able to obtain complete data 
from every member of every industry. 
{And it may be remarked in passing 
that this is no easy task even for the 
Government.) 

Recently, officials of the Census Bu- 
reau conducted a symposium among 
the manufacturers’ trade associations 
in an effort to ascertain what were the 
most common uses of the Manufactures 
Census figures. Although these asso- 
ciations use the figures only in a gen- 
eral way, they were in accord in declar- 
ing that the Census of Manufactures 
has a stabilizing effect on industry. All 
these associations declared they used 
the statistics in forecasting trade 
trends and production, recording indus- 
trial progress, checking conditions in 
industry, comparing industries, and 
studying distribution. 

The first Census of Manufactures 
was taken in 1810, the second in 1820, 
and beginning in 1840 a Census of Man- 
ufactures has been regularly included 
in every Decennial Census. The act of 
1902 establishing the permanent Cen- 
sus Bureau provided that a Census of 
Manufactures should be taken in the 
year 1905 and every 10 years there- 
after. This action made the Census of 
Manufactures a quinquennial inquiry, 
since it continued to be included also as 
a part of the Decennial Census. Then 
the act of 1919 providing for the Four- 
teenth Census made the Census of 
Manufactures biennial, as it is at 


present. 
THE current Biennial Census of Man- 
ufactures for 1929 coincides with 
the Fifteenth Decennial Census. Ac- 
cordingly the 1929 Census of Manufac- 
tures may be said to be playing a dual 
role, forming part of the Decennial 
Census while continuing the series of 
biennial censuses. For this reason, the 
scope of the manufactures census has 
been considerably expanded as com- 
pared with the previous biennial cen- 
suses. 

The figures compiled in the last Cen- 
sus of Manufactures are available in 
industrial reports, in pamphlet form, 
totaling about 80 in number, and in the 
final and complete report for all indus- 
tries—Biennial Census of Manufac- 
tures, 1927, a bound volume of approxi- 
mately 1,500 pages, octavo. Most of 
the industrial reports, each containing 
complete and comprehensive statistics 
one one or more industries, can be ob- 
tained from the Census Bureau merely 
for the asking, and the final report is 
available by purchase from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
$2.25. 

Preliminary reports on industries, 
compiled from the returns of the eur- 
rent Census for 1929, are now being is- 
sued. These will be supplied, gratis, 
by the Bureau on request. 


m * * 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
issue of Nov. 24, Alanson D. Morehouse, Chief, Construction Section, Division of 
Distribution, Bureau of the Census, will describe how the Census of the Construc- 
tion Industry aids the producer and seller of construction materials. 
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Alabama, Laws, statutes, etc. .... trans- 
portation act of 1929 (amended, supple- 
mented and revised) in Code of Ala., 1923. 
Chap. 335, art. 7 (Civil Code, vol. 4) | 
Transportation regulated and controlled 
by Public service comm., secs. 9707-9739. 
Chap. 335, art. 1 (Civil code, vol. 4) secs. 
9615-9619. Chap. 220, art. 6 (Criminal 
code, vol, 2) secs. 5388-5390. 20 p. Bir- 
mingham, Birmingham ptg. co., 1929. 

30-15786 

Parliament. Joint com. of pub- 
lic accounts. . . . Rept. on agricultural 
and pastoral leases in federal capital 
territory. 23 p. Canberra, H. J. Green, 
1929. 30-15694 | 

Balasingham, Kadirvalepillai. Laws of Cey- 
lon. 1v. Lond., Sweet & Maxwell, 1929. 

: 3830-15798 

Brandon, Edgar E. Series lessons for begin- | 
ensr in Spanish. Rev. ed. By... and} 
Daniel Da ~-Cruz. 168 p. N. Y., Bruce 
pub. co., 1930. 3830-25917 

Brown, Roy E. Municipal administration 
of police and fire depts. in Ia. (Thesis | 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Iowa, 1929.) p, 225- 
311, 607-618. Iowa City, 1930. 30-15684 

Busch, William. . . . Mass-drama, outline | 
of its structure. (Popular liturgical li- | 
brary. ser. I, no, 5.) 93 p. Collegeville, 
Minn., Liturgical press, 1930. 30-25831 

Canada. Bur. of statistics... . Control & | 
sale of liquor in Canada. 24 numbered | 
leaves. Otawa, 1930. 30-15695 

Chiu, Cheng L. ... Principles of trans- 
portation. (School of business series, ed. 
by Baen E. Lee.) 278 p. Shanghai, China, 
Commercial press, 1929. 30-25813 | 

Claugh, Sheard B. History of Flemish 
movement in Belgium. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Columbia univ., 1930.) 316 p. N. Y., 
R. R. Smith, 1930, 30-25844 

Conference on operation of dominion legis- 
lation and merchant shipping legislation, | 
Lond., 1929. ... Rept. of ... Presented 
to both houses of Oireachtas by minister | 
for external affairs. 44 p. Dublin, Sta- | 
tionery office, 1930. 30-15670 | 

Coons, Arthur G. Foreign public debt of 
China. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 
1927. 251 p. Phil., 1930. 30-15689 

Craven, Wesley F. Life of Robert Rich, 
2nd earl of Warwick, to 1642. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—Cornell university, 
1928.) 11 p. Ithaca, N, Y., 1929 


Australia. 





30-25843 
Dorling, Henry T. Men o’ war. 308 p., illus. 
Lond., P. Allan & co., 1929. 30-25840 
Forest, Mrs. Ilse. Child life and religion. | 
142 p. N. Y., H. R. Smith, 1930, 30-25832 | 
Gt. Brit. Foreign office, . . . Exchange of 
notes with Spanish govt. (July 12, July 19, 
1928) making applicable to Canada from 
August 1, 1928, the Treaty of commerce 
and navigation between the United King- 
dom and Spain signed at Madrid, Oct. 31, 


| Gt. 


1922, as modified by the convention signed 
at London, Apr. 5, 1927, and the Agree- 
ment between United Kingdom and Spain 
regulating the treatment of companies, 
signed at Madrid June 27, 1924. (Treaty 
series, 1928, no. 7.) 46 p. Ottawa, F, A. 
Acland, printer, 1930. 30-15698 
Gt. Brit. Ministry of, labour. . . 
boards acts, 1909 and 1918. Coffin furni- 
ture and cerement-making trade (Great 
Britain). Order of minister of labour 
confirming variation of minimum rates 
of wages for female workers in cerement- 
making section of trade, such variation 
of rates being effective from Apr. 1, 1929. 
4 p. Lond., H. M. Stationery off., 1929. 
30-15672 

Brit. Ministry of labour. . . . Trade 
boards acts, 1909 and 1918. Hollow-ware 
trade (Great Britain). Order of minis- 
ter of labour confirming minimum rates 
of wages as fixed for certain classes of 
male and female workers, such rates be- 
ing effective from Dec. 16, 1929, together 
with a schedule setting out particulars 
of rates so fixed as aforesaid and set- 
ting out also particulars of rates which 
became effective by virtue of previous 
confirming orders made by the minister 
which are unaffected by present confirm- 
ing order. 7 p. Lond., H. M. Stationery 
off., 1929. 30-15674 
Gt. Brit. Ministry of labour. . . . Trade 
boards acts, 1909 and 1918. Keg and 
drum trade (Great Britain). Order of 
minister of labour confirming minimum 
rates of wages as fixed for male and fe- 
male workers, such rates being effective 
from Dec. 16, 1929. 6 p. Lond., H. M. 
Stationery off., 1929. 30-15673 
Green stone, Abraham. Sound reason ver- 
sus blind faith. 300 p. Bronx, N. Y,, A. 
Grenstone, 1930. 30-25916 


Hallesby, Ole C. Why 1 am a Christian, | 


translated by Clarence J. Carlsen. 176 p. 
Mirneapolis, Minn., Augsburg pub. house, 
1930. 30-25833 
Hazard, Thomas B. Nailer Tom’s diary; 
otherwise, Journal of ... of Kingstown, 
R. IL, 1778 to 1840, by Caroline Hazard. 
808 p. Boston, Merrymount press, 1930. 
30-25828 
Hunt, Charles C. Some thoughts on ma- 
sonic symbolism. 235 p., illus. N. Y., 
Macoy pub. and masonic supply co., 1930, 
30-25812 
Irish Free State. Dept. of justice. ... Ann. 
rept. on prisons, 1 v. Dublin, 1929. 
30-15697 
Jenkins, Burris A. American religion as I 
see it lived. 281 p. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merill co., 1930. 30-25915 
Knepper, David W. Municipal assessor; as- 
pects of municipal finance in Ia. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ia., 1927, p. 379-416, 
567-576.) Iowa City, 1930, 30-15690 
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Government Loses $1,000,- 
000 Decision; Silk Bed- 
spreads and Fringes Duti- 
able as Entireties 


New York, Nov. 21.—The customs case 
involving so-called filet lace bedspreads, 
banquet covers, chair backs and similar _ 
articles, made from cotton yarns directly 
into the finished article, will probably 
be appealed to the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, in Wash- 
ington, if the Treasury Department fa- 
vors a recommendation to this effect 
which has just been forwarded to Wash- 
ington by Assistant Attorney General 


|Charles D. Lawrence, in charge of cus- 


toms litigation. 


The case was decided here Oct. 8°(Pro- 
test 319257-G) by the United States 
| Customs Court, Judge Tilson holding that 
| these items should have been assessed 
at 40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
| graph 921, act of 1922, as manufactures 
of cotton, or of which cotton is the 





. Trade } 


component material of chief value, not 
| specially provided for, rather than at 90 
| per cent, under the provision in para- 
| graph 1430 for laces. Protests of F. M. 
| Jabara & Bros. and other importers were 
| sustained by the court’s conclusions. It 
is reported that more than $1,000,000 in 
duty refunds is involved. 


| Silks Dutiable as Entireties 

| The Customs Court, overruling a pro- 
|test (184410-G) of D. Salemi & Sons, 
reaches the conclusion that silk bed- 
| spreads and fringe, imported together, 
| matched according to color, and the ma- 
| jor portion of the fringe being attached 
to the bedspreads by the importer before 
| being sold in this country, must be con- 
| sidered, for tariff purposes, as entire- 
| ties. 

Judge Tilson finds, in concluding the 
court’s opinion, that the merchandise in 
| question was properly assessed by the 
| collector at 90 per cent ad valorem, un- 
;der the first part of paragraph 1430, 
| Tariff Act of 1922, there being no spe- 
cific provision for silk bedspreads con- 
| tained in the tariff law of 1922. 
| The importers contended that the bed- 
spreads and fringes should have been 
treated separately and that the bed- 
spreads should have been taxed at only 
60 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
ta act of 1922, as manufactures 
of silk. 


| 
'Tebacco Revenues Show 
Large Increase in Georgia 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Nov. 21. 


Collections from the State cigar and 
cigarette tax increased $216,471, or 32 
per cent during the first 10 months of 
1930, according to an announcement by 
the Georgia Commissioner of Revenue, 
R. E. Matheson. . 


The collections for October were $74,- 
230 bringing the total for this year to 
$890,512 as compared to $674,041 for the 
corresponding period of 1929, the Com- 
missioner stated orally. The total re- 
ceipts this year will reach $1,000,000, he 
estimated. Under the Georgia law the 
proceeds of the tax are used to pay 
Confederate pensions. 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading - 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


| Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of U. 8. (Finance Repts.)—Vol. 158, 
Oct., 1929-Feb., 1930. Price, $2.25. 
(30-26293) 
Statistical’ Abstract of U. S., 1930—52d ‘No. 
Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, $1. 
(4-18089) 
Industrial Accidents to Men and Women— 
Bull. of Women’s Bur., No. 81, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor. Price, 15 cents. L30-230 


British Market for Domestic Electrical Ap-=~ 
pliances—T. I. B. No. 730. Bur. of For- 
eign and Domestic Comerce, U. S. Dept. 

| of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 30-27183 

Statutes of U. S., Passed at 2d Session of 
71ist Congress, 1929-1930—Part 1, Pub- 
lic Acts and Resolutions. Price, $1.50. 


Vocational Education for Those Engaged in 
Retail Meat Business—Buil, No. 149, Com- 
mercial Series No. 9. Federal Bd. for 
Vocational Education. Price, 25 cents. 

E30-323 

Apparent Per Capita Consumption of Prin- 
cipal Fodstuffs in U. S.—D. C, S. No. 38. 
Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

30-27147 

Register of Dept. of Justice and Courts of 
U. S.—35th Ed., 1930. U.S. Dept. of Jus- 
tice. Price, 20 cents. (3-11924) 

Ann. Rept. of Dir. of Bur. of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce to Secy. of Com- 
merce, for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. WU. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 10 cents, 

(14-30033) 

| Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Fisheries to Secy, 
of Commerce for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930— 
Fisheries Document No. 1071, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. (F 10-2) 

Rept. of Chief of Bur. of Home Ecohomies 
to Secy. of Agriculture, for f. yr. ended 
Je. 30, 1930. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Apply at Dept. (Agr. 25-18) 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
' partment in the State given below. 


Mont.—Solving Farm Problems, 36th Ann, 
Rept. of Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. July 1, 1928-Je. 30, 1929. Univ. of 
Mont., Bozeman. / 

D. C.—Rept. of Dept. of Ins., f. yr. end 

| “Je. 30, 1929. Thomas M. Maldwin Jr., 

Supt. of Ins., Wash., 1930. 

| Mich.—Pharmacy and Drug Laws of Mich, 

Also Ann. Rept.—from July 1, 1928-Je, 

30, 1929. Mich. Bd. of Pharmacy. Lan- 


sing, 1929. 
La.—Louisiana’s 100-year Struggle With 
Mighty Mississippi. State Dept. of 
riculture and Immigration, Harry % 
Wilson, Comr., Baton Rouge, 1930. 
Minn.—Comptroller’s Rept. on Examina- 
tion of State Highway Dept, from Jan. 
1, 1930, to Je. 30, 1930-——-Vol. 18. St. Paul, 
N. Dak.—Rept. of Gilbert Semington, State 
Examiner, to State Banking Bd. for f. yr, 
ended Je. 30, 1930, and Rept. of State 
Banking Bd. to Governor, from July i, 
| 1928, to Je. 80, 1930. d 
Nebr.—42d Ann. Rept. of Agricultural Ex. — 
periment Station, Univ. of Nebr., Feb. 1, 
1929. Lincoln. . ¢ 
R. I.—Pleasures and Pleasure Spots in R, 
I.—Bull. 3, State Bur, of Information, ~~ 
Providence, 1930, a) 
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Sonnecticut Seeks{ = piaaning and Control of ‘Field Inspection 


Strict Rulings on) PUBLIC W ORKS 


- Unstable Insurers 


Thirty-three Companies De- 
nied Licenses Last . Year | 
State Commissioner Tells | 


Convention 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, N. 21. 


Thirty-three insurance companies were 
refused licenses to operate in Connecti- 
cut and the licenses of 17 others were 
revoked last year by the Connecticut In- 
surance Department, Insurance Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham revealed in an 
address before the Connecticut Insurance 
Agents Association at the Hotel Taft in 
New Haven, Nov. 20. 

The refusal to grant licenses and the 
revocation of licenses to companies were 
motivated by the desire of the Connecti- 
cut Insurance Department to protect the 
public against unsound companies, 
Colonel Dunham explained. It is one of 
the department’s most important func- 
tions to see that only companies of stand- 
ing and solvency are permitted to oper- 
ate in Connecticut, and companies waich 
fail to meet its requirements are denied 
the privilege and opportunity of seeking 
business in the State, he said. 

Some Continue Practices — 

Denied licenses, some companies of 
other States nevertheless seek business 
in Connecticut, the commissioner said. 
These companies resort to the radio and 
mail to get their appeal for business be- 

P e public. Ke 
ony ees of Connectic ut citizens 
are buving cheap and practically worth- 
less policies from insurance companies 
and other organizations not licensed by 
the State,” he said. “Connecticut seems 
to be a rich field of operation for these 
wildeatters and insurance bootleggers. 
Deceptive balance sheets and attractive 
literature and alluring radio broadcasts 
from these organizations are coming 
into the State. Purchasers of their _pol- 
icies are sooner or later defrauded.” — 

Col. Dunham enlisted the aid of in- 
surance agents in the department's cam- 
paign to combat the work of nonlicensed 
companies and also called upon the press 
of the State to educate the public to the 
necessity of doing business only with 
companies of standing and stability, to 
the end that the people of the State may 
be saved many thousand of dollars which 
annually go into the coffers: of unau- 
thor’zed companies. The public, he said, 
should have its insurance in companies 

‘only licensed in this State, of which there 
are more than 500 of all kinds, writing 
all lines of insurance. 

“The State Insurance Department and 
all competent agents are ready at al 
times to advise the public as to the stand- 
ing and responsibility of companies seek- 
ing to sell insurance policies. 

Commissioner Dunham pointed with 
pride to the successful operation of the 
agency qualification law in Connecticut, 
one of the pioneers in this field. Out of 
1,735 persons examined for agents li- 
censes last year, 317 failed to pass. This 
year up to Nov. 1, 1,646 had taken the 
test and 393 had failed, he declared. 

“Connecticut is entitled to have its in- 
surance so!d only by safe and responsible 
persons. Inaccuracies in underwriting 
caused by incompetent agents are (dls- 
astrous to the public and should not be 
tolerated. Any person who does not pre- 
pare himself for the insurance business, 
who is not thoroughly versed in all its 
aspects, cannot be trusted to sell insur- 
ance to the public, whose knowledge of 
insurance is slight. 

Many Are Dropped 

“We always have a few persons who 
object to the qualification of insurance 
agents—persons who know little or noth- 
ine about the policies they sell, depend- 
ing principally upon their personal or 
political friends and relations to get 
business. Most of these agents eventu- 
ally tall by the wayside. Some of them 
don’t know one fundamental of the busi- 
ness. To them the insurance business 
is simply another kind of a racket, for 
which the public usually pays dearly. 

Commissioner Dunham lauded the high 
ethical standards of the insurance fra- 
ternity in Connecticut and complimented 
the agents on living up in general to 
the code of ethics adopted by the agenis 
and companies in Connecticut. Twist- 
ing of policies and rebating are out of 
style, he said, and the cancellation of 
the licenses of several agents by the 
department, for violation of these laws, 
has had a salutary effect. '™ general, 
he said, a continuation of improvement 
in insurance standards in Connecticut 
is to be looked for, with nearly 7,000 
licensed agents in Connecticut con- 
stantly working to better them. 

He praised the agents’ association on 
the splendid work it was doing, espe- 
cially in county meetings held at fre- 
quent intervals around the State, from 
attendance at which, he said, he had 
himself derived profit. He expressed 
himself as being a firm believer in full 
cooveration between: insurance compa- 
nies, agents and commissioners for the 
good of the insurance business and in 
the interest of the public. 


Beverage Tax in Bay State 
Is Urged to Assist Aged 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Novy. 21. 

Complying with a legislative request 
to consider means for providing funds 
for the Massachusetts old age assistance 
law effective July 1, 1931, the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation, 
Henry F. Long, has just filed report with 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives suggesting an excise of 1 cent, 
in lieu of the local tax, on each half 
pirit or fraction thereof of all bottled 
beverages, except milk. 

The‘act passed by the 1930 Legisla- 
ture asked the Commissioner to “es- 
pecially consider some form of taxation 
on amusements, proprietary articles and 
luxuries * *' Estimating that ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 a year. will be 
required to carry out the provisions of 
the old age assistance law, Mr. Long 
said that this sum could be derived from 
a 5-cent tax on all amusement tickets 
or a 2-cent tax on each package of 
cigarettes sold in the State. A tax on 
cosmetics also was named asa possible 
source of revenue. 

These “should constitute a secondary 
source of revenue,” Mr. Long reported, 
because of substantial expenses of ad- 
ministration and annoyance to the tax- 
payer. A tax on bottled beverages, he 
said, should produce the required rev- 
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Examples From Cities With ‘Local’ Governments 


HE City of Indianapolis, likewise 


, falls within that category of: local 


governments that are faced with the necessity of reducing expenditures 
on future permanent .mprevements because they are rapidly exhausting 


their borrowing power. 


With projects during the next decade amounting 


to more than $30,000,000, several departments of government would, as 


the table shows, in that period exceed their borrowing capacity. 


The cost 


of the proposed improvements of the county government, for example, 


would exceed its bonding power by approximately $5,000,000. 


This condi- 


tion elicited the comment that Indianapolis must finance some of its im- 
provements “otherwise than by the issuance of bonds. * * * There is grave 
question whether any unit (of government) should so nearly use up its 


borrowing power. It would seem to 


be good practice to retain a margin 


of at least $1,500,000, particularly for use in a real emergency,” 

Where, on the other hand, population has been growing, trade and in- 
dustry expanding, and, therefore, the assessed valuation of property in- 
creasing, local and State governments have not felt the pinch of narrow- 
ing bond margins and reduced current revenues, and are prepared to 


proceed with large future projects of public works. 


The case of New 


York City and of New York State has already been described in detail. 


During the calendar vear 1930, the 


the territorial area of New York State,¢--——————— 


announced in January, 1930, by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, contemplates total ex- 
penditures of roughly $450,000,000, an 


Borrowing capacity and esifmated cost 
of improvements, Indianapolis, 1930-1940: 

Total 10-year bonding power, A; 
mated cost of proposed improvements. 
1940, B: 


esti- 
1930- 


A 
$7,907,249 
3,121,502 
3,257,019 


B 
Civil city $11,658,000 
Parks .. z 
Sanitation 
Schools 
County 


4,900,000 | 
5,240,000 
13,908,414 8,691,000 
*Not estimated. 
Source: Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Need of Budgeting Capital Ex- 
penditures for Indianapolis, July, 1929. 


amount nearly one-third greater than 
the average outlays for the same pur- 
pose during the preceding years. 

The City of Buffalo, N. Y., had on 
June 30, 1928, a debt margin of nearly 
50 per cent. The net debt of Buffalo is 
limited by the State constitution to $10,- 
000,000 plus 10 per cent of its assessed 
valuation. As of June 30, 1928, the fi- 
nancial status of the city in this regard 
was as follows: 

Ten per cent of assessed valuation, $105.- 
991,310.50; additional flat amount, $10,000,- 
000; constitutional limit of net debt, 
$115,991,310.50. 

Bonds outstanding, $88,575.695.57 
tions: Water bonds, $16,814,489.42; 
sues prior to 1904, $1,352,169.10; 
520.32. Certificates, $6,128,861.57; monthly 
local, $148,811.60; sinking fund $2.816,- 
162.48; total deductions, $24,556,155.97. 

Net debt, $64,017,539.60. 

Debt margin (48.26 per 


deduc- 
less is- 
$15,462.- 


cent $51.973,- 


~770.90. 


In the 12 years from June 1, 1918, to 
June 30, 1930, the capital expenditures of 
the City of Detroit have averaged | 
1oughly $40,000,000 a year, and reached 
the peak, in 1926-1927, of more than 
366,000,000. Over the whole period the 
iargest items in the capital budget have 
been sewers, schools, water, rapid tran- 
sit and parks and boulevards. A 10- 
year improvement program, announced 
early in 1929, contemplates expenditures 
on permanent improvements, in the pe- 
riod 1929-1938, amounting to $630,000,- 
000 or $63,000,000 a year, an average 
annual outlay far in excess of the av- 
erage expenditures in the preceding de- 
cade. In this budget the largest items 
are as follows: 

Rapid transit 

Sewage disposal ry 

Street openings and widenings 
Schools .. 

Water supply 

Port development 

Grade separation ; 

It is not expected that the consumma- 
tion of these projects will be hindered by 
financial difficulties. -Extensions of wa- 
ter and street railway utilities will be 
financed out of water rates and car fares. 
“Assuming a normal increase in the 
city’s assessed valuation during the next 
10 vears * this program can be car- 
ried out with very little effect upon taxes, 
and possibly without increasing the pres- 
ent rate at all for these purposes.” 


$200,.000,000 
90,000,000 
75,000,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 


Borrowing limits are 4 per cent of the 


assessed valuation for general public im- 
provements; 2 per cent for water; 1 per 
cent for lighting; and 2 per cent 
street railways. “Within these limits, 
there is ample margin and over for fi- 
nancing * * requirements for water, 
lighting and street railways. The city 
is somewhat restricted * ‘ with a 4 per 
cent limit for such general public im- 
provements as sewers, grade separation. 
port development, airports, playgrounds, 
hospitals and other public buildings. In 
fact, the limit at this time is so restrie- 
tive that improvements now au- 
thorized” exceed the legal limit by $12,- 
000,000. Added borrowing power, how- 
“which will accrue as a result of 
the normal annual increase in valuations 
and other sources (such as annual sink- 
ing fund reserves), will be large enough 
to permit the gradual carrying out of 
the projects subject to this limitation.” 

The annual expenditures of Philadel- 
phia on permanent improvements exceed 
$50,000,000. There is little evidence in 
the available material of any planned 
program of future projects. The 10- 
year program issued by the Mayor does 
not indicate the cost of the varicus un- 
dertakings, but it clear from. their 
character that they will require expendi- 
tures larger than the budgets of the 
past years. The City of Philadelphia has 
borrowed heayily for public works, and 
its debt service charges have risen from 
147.55 cents per $100 in 1910 to 82.02 
cents in 1926, The tax rate of the city 
is, however, low, and, if there were the 
disposition to do so, a substantial por- 
jtion of the’ permanent improvements 
|could be financed out of current revenue. 

In many instances, the prevailing po- 
|litical situation may materially affect 
_the public works program. The elec- 
torate has, on occasion, refused to vote 
for bond issues when it had lost conii- 
dence in the officials of the Government. 
On several occasions the voters of To- 
ledo. have rejected bond issues proposed 
by the administration. The situation in 
Chicago, in 1929 and 1930, anotner 
illustration of the same condition. Dis- 
satisfaction with the inequalities in fix- 
ing the assessed value of property; fear 
ot further extravagance and maladmin- 
istration in the spending of public 


6 


ever, 


is 


is 


enue at a nominal expense and with a!|moneys has led the voters of Chicago to 


minimum of discomfort to the taxpayer.|reject one bond issue after another. 


/\ 


/ 


The 


‘that number 


for, 


program of public construction for 


vanks, too, have stopped granting tem- 
porary advances to the administration, 
which was considered in a virtual state 
of bankruptcy, unable to meet its current 
obligations. Although there can be no 
question of the actual solvency of the 
City of Chicago, the staté of affairs in 
1929 and 1950, has resulted in the sus- 
pension of many projects that would 
otherwise have been undertaken. 


To form a sound judgment regarding 
the capacity of American governments 
to pay for expanding programs of pub- 
lic works in the future is, in the present 
state of our knowledge, a task of un- 
usual difficulty. Conditions differ widely 
from place to place. From 1919 to 1927 
the per capita net debt of American State 
governments nearly tripled, having in- 
creased from $4.44 to $12.32. Between 
1921 and 1927 the per capita net debt 
of cities with a population of 30,000 and 


over increased from $85.68 to $128.27, or | 


nearly 50 per cent. Again, between 1919 
and 1927 the assessed valuation of real 
and personal property in the 48 States 
increased by nearly 80 per cent, from 
about $80,000,000,000 to $140,000,000,000. 

The practice of assessing the value of 
all forms of property, however, is far 
from being uniform throughout the 
country, and there is no method by which 
it can be made so. In the future, as in 
the past, the capacity of government to 
pay will vary with the prosperity of the 
industry of the country, and may be ex- 
pected to have somewhat the same rate 
of decline or advance. 


Pennsylvania Will Pay 
$151,438 to Firemen’s Aid 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Nov. 21. 

The Auditor General of Pennsylvania, 
Charles A. Waters, has just approved 
warrants amounting to $151,438 for pay- 
ment to the firemen’s relief funds of 
cities, boroughs and townships organized 
in Pennsylvania. These payments are 
made from the 2 per cent tax on 
premiums collected by foreign fire in- 
surance companies in the State. 

Last year the total payments made to 
the relief funds were $810,190, but the 
checks for a number are now being with- 
held because municipal authorities have 
so far neglected to comply with the pro- 
visions of the law, Mr. Waters explained. 

The 1929 Legislature amended the Act 
of 1895, by providing that the 2 per cent 
tax was to be paid only to districts where 
firemen’s relief associations had been 


organized and duly recognized by the, 


municipality through ordinance or reso- 
lutions submitted to the Auditor General. 

So far the Auditor General has cer- 
tified the payments to only 116 munici- 
palities, as compared with several times 
in former years, due to 
failure to notify him that the firemen’s 
relief associations are officially recog- 
nized. : 

Both the city councils of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh have neglected to certify 
to the Department that relief associa- 
tions exist in their municipalities, it 
was stated. 


Electric Costs in Homes 
Vary in Capitals of States 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
mestic use in capital city of each State. 
showing number of kilowatt hours that 
can be purchased for amounts shown: 
$2.50 &5 
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$10 
123 
202 
100 
190 
188 
367 
100 
193 
100 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California .. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

*Delaware oe 
OL CON. hiss a vcews 
*Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 202 
‘Illinois .., 289 
Indiana 5 638 ‘ 175 
lowa 262 
Kansas QRZ 
Kentucky ..... 100 
Louisiana R2 
Maine 

Maryland om 
Massachusetts 
*Michigan ... 
Minnesota .. 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Montana 
‘Nebraska 
Nevada ; ; 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island .. 
South Carolina .. 
*South Dakota 
Tennessee 

*Texas . 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington “ 
West Virginia .. 
Wisconsin 

,; Wyoming 


190 
250 
402 
281 
226 
350 
266 


143 


63 
125 
149 
104 
155 
114 
459 
163 
146 
129 
195 
100 
111 
141 
100 
125 
264 
168 
B47 


95 


*Municipal plant. 
| ‘Private and municipal plants, 


Of Utility Units in 
South Completed 


Trade Commission Report 


Southern States 





A field engineering inspection of six | 


electric public utilities of the Southeast- 


|ern Power & Light Company group has | 


been completed by Federal Trade Com- 


mission examiners, according to an in- | 


terim report sent to the Senate Nov. 18, 
covering the last month’s progress in 


the investigation of power and gas utili- | 


ties. (Excerpts from stenographic tran- 


script of the Commission’s hearings in| 


the investigation are printed on this 
page.) 


ge 
distribution systems, and a study of op- 
,erating statistics of the southeastern 
units in Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, | 
Georgia, and South Carolina, according | 
to the report. 


Text of Report 

The interim report, made public by 
the Commission Noy. 20, follows in full 
text: 

To the Senate of the United States: 
Pursuant to the direction of the Senate 
in Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session, approved Feb. 16, 
1928, regarding the investigation of 
certain classes of operating elec- 
tric power and gas utility companies 
and of holding companies, and associ- 
jated engineering, finance, and construc- | 
tion companies, that this Commission 
\““report to the Senate within each 30! 
days after the passage of the resolution | 
and finally on the completion of the in-| 
| vestigation,” upon the matters specified 
in the resolution, and that it transmit 
therewith the stenographic report of 
the evidence taken, this twenty-seventh 
interim report covering the period from 
|Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, 1930, is respect- 
'fully submitted. 

Nov. 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1930, public 
hearings were held on all phases of the| 
inquiry as to the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company and Southeastern Secu-| 
rities Company, which very recently | 
|have been merged into The Common-| 
wealth & Southern Corporation. The| 
next hearing is set for Dec. 2, to take) 
up Georgia Power Company. 

The field accounting and inspection 
work of other groups and companies are 
being continued as rapidly as the avail- 
able force permits. Since the last interim 
‘report a field engineering inspection of 
{the principal generating stations, trans- 
mission lines, distribution systems, and 
study of operating statistics of the six 
electric public utilities of the former ; 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
group, operating in Florida, Mississippi, 
| Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
| was completed. 

Field accounting examinations of the 
books of account of six other holding 
and subholding companies and of five | 
electric and gas operating companies 
were continued. Accounting reports are 
being prepared on the financial aspects 
of holding and operating companies and 
reports on the extent and methods of | 
intercompany ownership and control and 
of management and service relations on 
five important groups. 

Transmitted herewith is transcript of 
the testimony taken during the period 
covered by this report, and duplicates of 
the exhibits introduced, together with 
suggestions as to printing as directed 
by Senate Resolution 112 dated Sept. 9, 
1929. The transcript pages are 11858 to 
12206, inclusive, and the exhibit num- 
bers are 4715 to 4736, inclusive, except 
numbers 4728, 4729 and 4730, which were 
not offered. 


Insurance Rebate Case 
To Be Heard in Mississippi 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Nov. 21. | 

Charges of rebating lodged with the 
State Insurance Commission against W. 
H. Fancher, insurance agent of Carthage, 
resulted in the Commission issuing a 
subpoena for the appearance of Mr. 
Fancher at a hearing set for Dec. 9. 

At that time, it was stated by members 
of the Commission, the body will resolve | 
itself into a court for examination of | 
witnesses in the case. Agents found 
guilty of rebating are liable to revoca- 
ltion of license ‘for one year, it was 
| pointed out. 


Applications 
to 
| Radio Commssion 


Applications for broadcasting and 
wireless permits have just been an- 
jnounced by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WTBO, Associated Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Cumberland, Md., construction per- | 
mit to change equipment and_ increase 
power from 100 w. to 250 w, day and 100 w. 
night on 1,420 ke. 

WDBJ, Richardson-Wayland Electrical | 
Corporation, Roanoke, Va., construction per- 
mit to change equipment. ' 

Radio Wire Program Corporation of 
America, Erie, Pa., construction permit to 
erect a new station to use 940 ke., 1 kw. 


364 day and 500 w. night, and unlimited hours. | ment follows in full text: 


WHBF, Beardsley Specialty 
Island, Ill, construction 
new equipment. 

WCAJ, Nebraska Wesleyan 
Lincoln, Nebr., construction 


Co., 
permit to 


Rock 
install 


University, 
permit to 


178|change equipment and decrease operating |than 31,575,000, 


power from 500 w. to 250 w. on 590 ke. 
WCBS, Charles H. Messter and Harold L. 
Dewing, St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 


209 | Tll., construction permit to move transmit- | 
154\ter from 400 East Jefferson Street to Sth | pninhtheria: | 
ll. ’ ; 


and Washington Streets, Springfield, Ill 

KFIO, Spokane Broadcasting Corporation, 
Spokane, Wash., license to cover construc- 
tion permit issued Oct. 14, 1930, to change 
equipment. 


Applications received (other than broad- 
casting): 

W2XBY, Walter Charles Von Brandt, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., renewal of experimentai 
license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 6,425, 8,650, 
12,850, 17,300, 34,952 ke., 450 w. 

KEZ, KES, KEB, KEI, RCA Communica- 
tions, Inc., Bolinas, Calif., modification of 
license for change in points of communica- 
tion 

WCK, Police Dept., Belle Isle, Mich., 
license covering construction permit for ad- 
ditional transmitter on 2,410 ke., 400 w. 

W6XU, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
San Francisco, Calif., license covering con- 
struction permit for 151, 183, 157, 159, 160, 
40, 410, 454, 469, 8,290, 8,450, 11,050, 11,230, 
13,270 ke.,.10 kw, 


To Senate Covers Opera- 
| tions Carried on in Five | 


The inspection covered the principal | 
nerating stations, transmission lines, | : 
| voir of large size, in addition to the lim- 
lited storage available above each dam. 


| to supplement the low flows of the rivers. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Alabama a 
| 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony given Nov. 12 by 
Judson C. Dickerman, of the eco- 
nomic division of the Federal Trade 
Commission, at the investigation of 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities by the Commission, was be- 
gun in the issue of Nov. 21 and 
proceeds as follows: | 
By Mr. Healy: 
Q. I think, witnout my asking further 
|question, you can go on and state such} 
observations and facts as you think are} 
of interest 
properties. ; 

A. The entire Southeastern system is 
built up about two important groups of 
hydroelectric power plants, one in Ala- 
bama and one in Georgia. Each of these 
important groups has a storage reser- 


In addition, the Georgia Power ae ag 
has a number of hydroelectric plants in 
various parts of the State. The South] 


in connection with these! horsepower, 


PusitisHrp WitHOUT COMMEN 


In 


Revenues of Power Concerns 
In Southeast System Described 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Concerns 
Also Plants Composing Two Groups in 


nd Georgia 


to be the largest company in the group, 
and I think is the oldest one which has 
been longest under the control of the 
| Southeastern Power & Light Company. 
It has a series of six very fine modern 
hydroelectric plants, three on the Coosa 
| River and three on the Tallapoosa, which 


|joining make the Alabama River, and 


finally the waters find their way to the 
Guif of Mexico near Mobile. 

To give some idea of the size of these 
plants, the Lay Dam on the Coosa River 
has an uninstalled capacity of 110,000 
the Mitchell dam 72,000 
horsepower, and the Jordan dam 144,- 
000 horsepower. _On the Tallapoosa 
River the .Morton dam has an installed 
capacity of 135,000 horsepower, the Up- 


{per Tallassee 50,000, and the Lower Tal-| 


lassee 72,000. This gives a total in- 
stalled capacity of 583.000 horsepower. 
This company also controls the opera- 
tion of a small hydroelectric plant of 
2,250 horsepower called the Creville 





Carolina Power Company owns a hydro 
plant near Augusta, Ga., on the Savan- 
nah River, and the Tennessee Electric | 
Power Company is said to have several | 
hydro plants in Tennessee. 


operates ,one or more steam electric) 
stations, some to serve isolated communi- 
ties, such as Gulfport, Miss., and Bruns- | 
wick, Ga., and others are a stand-by or| 
reserve plant to the system as a whole, | 


Further, under temporary annual con- 
tracts, the Alabama Power Company 
has a right to energy generated at Wil- 
son Dam of Muscle Shoals hydro plant 
as it can use it, and transmits this 
energy into its own system and now to 
both the Georgia and Tennessee compa- 
nies. 

The Alabama Power Company plants 
are practically all located wholly within | 
the State. It, however, is a large ex- 
porter of power to each of the adjoin- 
ing States. In 1929 it sold to other elec- 
tric companies largely external to Ala- 
bama 652,047,340 kilowatt hours out of @ 
total of 1,433,721,080 kilowatt hours sold 
to all classes of consumers. The above 
figure contains energy sold to the Bir- 
mingham Electric Company, and Electric 
Bond and Share supervised company, and | 
to certain municipally owned operations | 
in the State of Alabama. The tabulation | 
of sales to out-of-State companies, which 
does hot metnion the Tennessee’ Electric 
Power Company, a tabulation furnished 
by the company, indicates 334,800,000; 
kilowatt hours sent out of the State. 

The size of the operations of these! 
companies may be indicated by the gross 
revenue from electric operations and the | 
kilowatt hours generated and purchased. ; 
The Gulf Power Company revenue fer | 
1929 was $783,444.29. The South Caro- | 
lina Power Comparfy had a revenue of | 
92,028,793.26. The Alabama Power Com- | 
pany had an electric revenue of $17,346,- | 
415.49. The Georgia Power Company | 
and its subsidiaries reported an electric | 
revenue of $15,704,425.07. 

I have not been able so far to get the 
revenues of the Mississippi Company, 
but I make a rough estimate based upon | 
available information that perhaps their | 
gross revenues were in the neighbor- 
hood of $3,500,000, which would make a! 
total revenue for the group of these five | 
companies of $39,300000 approximately. | 

If we want to add the Tennessee Elec- | 
tric Power Company to get the present | 
Southeastern group as closely associated, | 
we may add as revenue in 1929 $11,- 
328,725. 
Total Revenue Estimated 
At $50,000,000 , 


_In other words, this group of six 
States now operated under one super- 
vision is disposing of pretty close to 
4,000,000.000 kilowatt hours per year, 
and has revenues of about $50,000,000 
from electric services. 

Several of these companies conduct 
street railway and some of them ice 
business, and at the present time the 
Georgia Power Company is operating 
two small artificial gas plants. The com- 
panies have owned in the past years gas 
plants and water plants, in addition to 
those already named, but evidently the 
policy has been to get rid of the gas 
plants and the water plants wherever 
possible. The two present gas plants 
are only in the possession of the Georgia 
Power Company because they were taken 
over with the Columbus, Ga., company 
within a few months. 

The Alabama Power Company appears 





Diseases in Cities 
Decrease for Week. 


Infantile Paralysis and Typhoid 
Fever Alone Increase 


All communicable diseases, except ty- 
phoid fever and infantile paralysis (pol-| 
iomyelitis), showed a decrease in the| 
number of cases reported for the week | 
ended Nov. 1, as compared with the 
cotresponding week of 1929, according | 
to a statement issued Noy. 20 by the! 
Public Health Service. The number of 
deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
also showed a decrease as compared} 
with the number of deaths reported in| 
the same week of last year. The state-| 


The 96 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all| 
parts of the country and have an esti-| 
| mated 

The estimated popu- | 
jlation of the- 89 cities reporting deaths| 
jis more than 29,980,000. Weeks ended | 
|Nov. 1, 1930, and Nov, 2, 1929: | 
Cases Reported 1930 1929) 

46 States 

96 cities 
Measles: 

45 States 

96 cities A 
Meningococcus menin 
| 46 States ........: 

96 cities 
| Poliomyelitis: 
| 46 States 
| Scarlet fever: 
| 46 States 

96 cities 
SmaWpox: 

46 States 

96 cities .... 
Typhoid fever: 

; 46 States 
Oe eel 


2,428 | 
563 846 | 


. 1,499 


| 
1,676 | 
370 


226 
' 


92 


32 


99 | 


504 


3,22 
912 
628 


502 


66 


Deaths Reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
89 cities 


629 647 


81) 


the South Georgia Power Company, but 
the output is purchased by the Alabama 
Power Company. 


The Alabama Power Company also, 


jas stated before, has the right to pur-| 
Each company in the group owns andj chase the output of 165,000 horsepower | 


from the Wilson Dam 
plant. 


Two Reserve Plants 


Maintained by Company 

The Alabama Power Company also has 
two large steam reserve plants, one 
known as the Gorgas No. 1 plant, with 
an installed ,capacity of 100,000 horse- 
power, and the No. 2 plant, new in 1929, 
has at present 100,000 horsepower in- 
stalled. 


, the Muscle Shoals 


There are also four other steam plants | 


ranging from 15,000 horsepower at Gads- 


den to some small ones of less than 3,000 | 


horsepower. 

The Gorgas plants are located on the 
Warrior River to furnish condensing wa- 
ter close to the coal fields. The Ala- 
bama Power Company, through the hold- 
ing company, is closely affiliated with 
coal mines, so that coal for these sta- 
tions can be supplied from the asso- 
ciated companies’ ownership. 

Alabama Power Company also leases 
from the United States Government the 
steam plant in the United States ni- 
trate plant No. 1, located at Sheffield, 
Ala., which only a short distance 
from the Wilson Dam, the Muscle 
Shoals hydro plant. This nitro plant 
No. 2 has an installed capacity of 80,- 
000 horsepower. 

It also has an arrangement with the 
Tennessee, Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany for the lease of a steam plant at 
Chickasha of about 10,000 horsepower 
capacity. 

This gives the system, then, a gen- 
erating capacity of approximately 1,- 
050,000 horsepower, 6r of about 600,- 
000 kilowatts, as commonly rated at 
an eighth-tenth power factor. 

The company has 1,765 circuit miles 
of lower tension transmission lines and 
5,068 circuit miles of lower tension sec- 
ondary transmission 
lines, 


1s 


It also serves directly 103,671 electric | 


consumers, and through the 
energy to the Birmingham Electric 
Company and to several municipally 


owned distribution systems, the actual 


sale of 


number of consumers w ho are served | 


from the generating plant and trans- 
mission system of the company is con- 
siderably greater. 


It is quite evident, from figures ob- 


tained from the Alabama Power Serv- 
ice Commission, that the Alabama 


| Power Company does better than 95 per 


cent of the electric utility business of 
the State. 


| Georgia Company Viewed 


As Second in Importance 

The Georgia Power Company is the 
second important company and as now 
constituted I understand that it has ab- 
sorbed several operative companies that 
were more or less attached to it through 
stock ownership, but have now been 
brought into close operating connection 
through ownership. Its plants are some- 
what more scattered, but there is a group 
of six plants which makes a very im- 
pressive hydroelectric development. These 
plants are on the Tugalo River and the 
Tullulah River. , 

The uppermost plant of this series of 


six is the Burton plant, which has a dam 


and a storage reservoir. There is in- 
stalled here 12,000 horsepower of gener- 
aling capacity. _The Nachoochee below 
it has installed 8,400 horsepower. The 


| Terrora power plant, next below, has 30,- 
| 400 horsepower. 


The large plant ,is the fourth one, the 
Tallulah Falls plant, which has 108,000 
installed horsepower. Next below is the 
Tugalo power plant, with 88,000 horse- 
power. The last one in the series is the 


| Yonah of 42.600 horsepower. 


Through the acquisition of the Colum- 
bus Electric & Power Company, the 
Georgia Power Company now has con- 
trol of another series of power plants 
along the Chattahoochee River, which is 
the boundary river between Georgia and 


| Alabama, 


_ The next power plant is the Bartletts 
Ferry plant, which is a plant of about 


|45,000 kilowatts of installed, capacity. 


Further down is the Goat Rock plant. 
Near Columbus is a small hydro plant 
of 6,900 kilowatts, which is the last one 


|on the existing stream. 


These plants are all connected by a 


| transmission line which is in the State 


of Alakama. This transmission line 


aggregate population of more|Picks up the power from these various | 


stations at substation structures along 
the side of the power stations, and con- 


veys the power to Columbus to a sub-|! 


station there, and then from Columbus, 


which ‘is on the Georgia side of the) 


river, necessitating therefore a cross- 


ing of the State boundary by this trans-| 


mission line. A 110,000-volt line pro- 
ceeds to Americus in Georgia by 
route which crosses the river several 
times. 

This connecting 110,000-volt trans- 


|at West Point, and from there the Ala- 
|bama Power Company takes charge of 
the current for distribution to consum- 
|ers on the Alabama side. 

West Point is also connected 
|high tension line which proceeds from 
the Georgia system to interconnect at 
|this substation with this 110,000-volt 
line. 
| Near the town of Albany, Ga., is a 
| hydroelectric station on the Flint River 
lof 5,400-kilowatts capacity, and near-by 
‘a steam plant of 1,600-kilowatt capacity. 


plant, which is stated to be owned by| 


and _ distribution | 


al 


by a} 
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Plans Submitted 
For Improvement 


In Radio Set Up 


Chairman Saltzman Suggests 
Elimination of ‘Unfit’ 
Stations, Mr. Sykes Pro- 
poses Reallocation 


| The elimination of “unfit” radio sta- 


tions was proposed Nov. 20 to the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission by Maj. Gen. 
Charles M. Saltzman, its chairman. An- 
|other plan, that of reallocation of radio 
facilities based on the 1930 census, was 
recommended by Commissioner E. 0. 
Sykes, member of the Commission. 
! (Summaries of Maj. Gen. Saltzman’s 
and of Commissioner Sykes’ proposals 
were published in the issue of Nov. 21.) 

Maj. Gen. Saltzman’s proposal follows 
in full text: 

“Over 600 broadcasting stations have 
been authorized to operate the 90 chan- 
nels available in the United States. 
Some States have an excess and some 
States have a deficiency of broadcast- 
ing facilities over and under the quotas 
established by the Commission under 
the provisions of the Davis amendment, 
if that amendment is to be carried out 
with mathematical exactness. In a few 
cases States having less than the pre- 
scribed quota established by the Com- 
mission under the provisions of t 
Davis amendment cannot be given cef- 
tain additional facilities, due to the fact 
|that their further use in the State hav- 
ling less than its quota would produce 
; serious interference. 

Many Violations Reported 


“The Federal Radio Commission, un- 
der authority vested in it by law, has 
adopted rules and regulations the ob- 
servance of which by broadcasting sta- 
tions is necessary if such stations op- 
erate in the public interest, convenience 
or necessity. Means are provided in 
the law whereby licenses may be re- 
fused stations not operating in the pub- 
lic interest, convenience or necessity. 

“The records of the Commission show 
|many violations of the established rules 
‘and regulations. 
| “In order to bring about, with a mini- 
mum of violence or inconvenience to 
|worthy stations now existing, a condi- 
tion whereby all States may have as 
|nearly as possible their prescribed quota 
|of broadcasting facilities, it is recom- 
{mended that the Federal Radio Com- 
|mission require and enforce a strict ob- 
|servance of all rules and regulations; 
that the Commission investigate all vio- 
lations of such rules and regulations 
jand determine, separately, the worthi- 
jness of each licensed stations, large or 
small, with a view to the gradual elimi- 
|nation of the unfit and unworthy, as 
}occasion arises, by the procedure pre- 
iscribed by law and with a view-to the 
| maintenance of the highest standard of 
performance by all stations, thereby 
fulfilling the trust imposed upon the 
{Commission and its obligations to the 
listening public of the United States, 
| that the air for broadcasing purposes 
shall be only in the public interest, con- 
venience or necessity.” 

Commissioner Sykes’ Plan 


Commissioner Syke’s plan of realloca- 
|tion follows in full text: 

Because of the change in population 
as shown by the census of 1930, and be- 
!cause of the new unit and quota figures 
\lately adopted by the Commission, there 
|should be an equalization of radio fa- 
cilities among zones and among the 
'States in each zone as provided in the 
Radio Act. 

In order that underquotaed States 
may be allocated these facilities within 
a reasonable time, and in view of the 
ifurther fact that there are now pend- 
ling before the Commission applications 
lfrom these underquotaed States for 
these facilities, to which these States 
lare entitled, I favor the adoption of the 
plan offered by Judge Robinson. If this 
plan be adopted then there should be 
provided also a method of withdrawing 
from overquotaed States certain radio 
facilities because of interference which 
would be created by allocating to un- 
derquotaed States their quotas. We 
know there is already some interference. 

I, therefore, believe that in order to 
obtain the best scientific set up possible, 
the Commission should instruct the Engi- 
neering Division to make a study of the 
entire broadcasting situation together 
with the existing stations now licensed 
| by the Commission and the applications 
pending before the Commission. By this 
it is not meant that the Enginecring Di- 
vision should express to the Commission 
what stations in each State should occupy 
these places, this is a matter for the de- 
termination of the Commission; but that 
the Engineering Division should make 
the most scientific set up they can make 
allocating to each zone its equal share 
of these radio facilities and to each State 
its share in proportion to population. 

Duty of Commission 

When this plan is submitted to the 
Commission, the Commission should then 
either adopt, modify or reject the plan, 
and whatever plan. should then \be 
adopted, by the Commission, the Con- 
mission should, as the next step, tenta- 
; tively decide what stations, either old or 
new, in its opinion, are entitled to occupy 
these facilities, further deciding the 
power and time‘to be used by these sta- 
tions. ‘ 

When these matters have been deter- 
|mined by the Commission, the time of 
\the effectiveness of this tentative allo- 
cation should be fixed at such a future 
day in order that all stations desiring it 
might be heard and their cases deter- 
mined by the Commission before the plan 
finally becomes effective. 

To briefly sum up, I think the plan 
of Judge Robinson should now be 
adopted, but in order to have a scientific 
set up, and as supplementary to any 
plan of equalization now adopted, the 
Commission should adopt the above sug- 
gested plan for a scientific arrangement 
and set up of the broadcasting band. 





There is also a hydro plant at Newton 
of 1,500 kilowatts, and a small hydro 
plant at White Water of 540 kilowatts. 
At Lloyd Shoals is a rather old hydro- 


40| mission line also runs into a substation) electric plant of 14,400 kilowatts. An- 


| other somewhat old hydro plant is Mor- 
|gan Falls, with 16,800 kilowatts of ca- 
|pacity. A hydroelectric plant known as 
|Dunlap plant, above Gainesville, is of 
2,200-kilowatts capacity. Near Athens 
are three small hydro. plants of 1,500 
kilowatts, 500 kilowatts and 2,800 kilo- 
| wats capacity, respectively. 

The company is now building a new 
plant on the Oconee River, known as the 
Furman Shoals plant, which will have 
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Railroads 


Federal Service 


To Navigators Is 
Widely Extended 


Radio and Lighting Facili- 
ties Increased, Six Light- 
ships Built in Year by 
Lighthouse Service 


The Lighthouse Service completed six 
new lightships during the last fiscal 
year, the largest number ever completed 
in a year, the service states in its an- 
nual report, just issued. The number 
of marine aids to navigation was in- 
creaSed 555, to 19,556, according to 
the service. 


A summary of the annual report, is-| 


sued by the Department of Commerce, 
follows in full text: 

The completion of six lightships 
equipped with the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery was one of the a ac- 
complishments of the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, of the Department of Commerce, 
the last fiscal year, according to the 
annual report of George R. Putnam, 
Commissioner af Lighthouses, which was 
made public today. In no other year, 


Commissioner Putnam points out, was| 


such a large number of lightships com- 
pleted, the new ships being radical de- 
partures from the types employed in 
the past. 

Lake Shipping Aided 
P pee ges and sound-in-air signals, 
t report shows, were synchronized at 


five additional stations during the past | 


fiscal year, an arrangement which makes 
it possible for navigators to, determine 
their distance from the sending stations 
at any time when the signal can be 
heard. Much favorable comment has fol- 
lowed the installation of such signals on 
the Great Lakes, the great density of 
traffic there making them exceptionally 
valuable. 

At the close of the year the Lighthouse 
Service had 19,556 marine aids to navi- 
gation in service, an increase of 555 over 
the preceding year. The radiobeacon 


system was also increased materially, 14 | 


new stations having been established, 
and 17 being under constitution. Air- 
ways facilities were extended and light- 
ing installations were completed on about 
3,300 additional miles of airways. 

An important new light station was 


p under construction at Detour, Mich., at 


4 


the mouth of the St. Marys River lead- 
ing from Lake Huron to Lake Superior. 


This new station, located in 24 feet of | 


water a mile off shore, will replace an 
older station on the shore. The effec- 


tiveness of a lighthouse at this point will | 
be greatly increased by having the sta- | 


tion close to the channel to which all 
vessels must adhere. At the close of 
the fiscal year much of the preliminary 
work had been completed and it was ex- 
pected that the station would be placed 
in commission during 1931. 

Depots Are Improved 

Numerous important improvements 
were made at the lighthouse depots lo- 
cated in different parts of the country. 
The larger construction projects were 
those at Edgemoor, Del., Staten Island, 
N. Y., Portsmouth, Va., Goat Island, 
Calif., and Honolulu, Hawaii. New depot 
projects are under consideration at Port- 
land, Me., and in Narragansett Bay. The 
purchase of additional land to extend 
the depot at Chelsea, Mass., has been 

uthorized. 

During the year various improvements 
were made in the marine aids to naviga- 
tion, the changes affecting nearly all sec- 
tions of the 40,000 miles of coastline un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Lighthouse 
Service. Twelve fixed lights were changed 
to flashing or occulting, the illuminant 
of six lights was changed to incandescent 
oil vapor, the illuminant of 36 lights 
was changed to acetylene, and the illumi- 
nant of 23 lights was changed to elec- 
tric incandescent. A number of dia- 
phones, nautophones. oscillators, to serve 
as fog signals, were established at va- 
rious stations. 

In Alaska 41 new aids to navigation 
were established, bringing the total num- 
ber of aids in these waters up to 854, 

At the close of the year there were 
approximately 13,500 miles of lighted 
airways in operation, with 319 interme- 


diate landing fields, 1,477 airways bea- | 


cons, 303 airways weather reporting sta- 
tions, 35 airways radio stations, nine 
radio range beacons, three point-to-point 
airways radio stations, and 5,650 miles 
of telephone-typewriter circuits, includ- 
ing 120 telephone-typewriter stations. 

A iurtherstest was conducted during 
the year of a system previously devel- 
oped for the remote control of fog sig- 
nals by radio. The device has been 
permanently installed at Poe Reef Light 
Station, Straits of Mackinac, where it 
controls the fog signal at Fourteen Foot 
Shoal, a near-by station, and has been 
in constant use now for some months. 
This apparatus makes it practicable to 
place an efficient minor fog signal out 
at the point of danger and control it 
from shore. 

At the close of the fiscal year there 
were 5,704 persons employed in the ma- 
rine divisions of the Lighthouse Service. 
Theg number of persons in the airways 
division was 1,579, making a total of 
7,283 for both branches. 9 

The total appropriations for the main- 
tenance of the Lighthouse Service for the 
fiscal year 1930 was $9,719,980, and for 
special works $1,911,000, of which 
amount $81,000 was a deficiency appro- 
priation for hurricane damage. In ad- 
dition $5,367,370 was allotted to the air- 
ways division of the Lighthouse Service. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Nov. 21 made public decisions in 
rate cases which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


No, 21989.—Dothan Guano Co. v. Atlanta 
x St. Andrews Bay Railway. Line-haul rate 
on import fertilizer materials, in carloads, 
from Pensacola, Fla., to Dothan, Ala., on 
and after July 1, 1927, found unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. Aggregate of line- 
haul rate and wharfage and handling 
charges on and after July 1, 1927, found 
unduly prejudicial. Reasonable rate and 
nonprejudicial basis for future charges 
préscribed. Reparation awarded. 

No. 21531 and Related Cases.—Oscar 
White v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Upon further hearing, certain com- 
plainants named in prior report, 159 I, C, 
C. 481, found entitled to reparation on 
shipments of feeder cattle and calves, in 
carloads, from points in Arizona to desti- 
vations in New Mexico and Texas. Repa- 

ion awarded, 


F riseo Railway 


Seeks Subsidiary 


Requests I. C. C. to Allocate St. 
Louis Lines to Rock Island 
System 


| A motion was filed with the Interstate 


Commerée Commission by the St. Louis- 
| San Francisco Railway Nov. 21 to amend 
\the Commission’s railroad consolidation 
plan so as to allocate the St. Louis South- 
western Railway and the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway of Texas to the 
Rock Island-Frisco System in lieu of the 
Illinois Central System as now contem- 
| plated by the plan. (Docket No, 12964.) 

The Frisco says in support its mo- 
tion that “such transfer of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company and its 
subsidiary lines to System No. 19 (Rock 
Island-Frisco), as aforesaid, will be in 
the public interest and in harmony with 
the purpose of Congress as expressed in 
the Consolidation Act.” ; 

The motion was signed by President 
| J. M. Kurn of the Frisco. 


Decline in Freight 


Traffic Reported 


Class I Railroads Show 18.1 
Per Cent Decline During 
September 


The volume of freight traffic handled 
by the Class I railrads of the United 
States during September aggregated 36,- 
219,944,000 net ton miles, a drop of 8,- 
002,066,000 net ton miles or 18.1 per cent 
compared with September last year, and 
7,571,395,000 net ton miles or 17.3 per 
cent contrasted with September, 1928, ac- 
cording to a statement of the Bureau of 
Railway Economics of the American Rail- 
way Association, filed with the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission on Nov. 21. 

“In the eastern district,” said the state- 
ment, “the volume of freight traffic han- 
dled in September this year was a re- 
duction of 20.5 per cent compared with 
| the same month in 1929, while the south- 
ern district reported a reduction of 19.3 
per cent. 
a reduction of 14.6 per cent. 

“The volume of freight traffic handled 
by the Class I railroads in the first nine 
months of 1930 amounted to 321,480,411,- 
000 net ton miles, a reduction of 48,- 
210,240,000 net ton miles or 13 per cent 
under the corresponding period in 1929 
and a reduction of 27,837,372,000 net ton 
miles or 8 per cent under the same period 
in 1928. 

“Railroads in the eastern district for 
the nine months period in 1930 reported 
a reduction of 13.3 per cent in the vol- 
ume of freight traffic handled compared 
with the same period in 1929, while the 
southern district reported a decrease of 
13.5 per cent. The western district re- 
ported a decrease of 12.5 per cent.” 


Control of Coal Output 
To Be Effected in England 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


executive board has to classify the coal 
produced in each mine in the district ac- 
|cording to the nature of the coal, or 
according to the use, that is, what trade 
or industry consumes it, and also ac- 
cording to whether it is intended for the 
home or export trade—this classification 
being for the purpose of fixing standard 
tonnages, quotas, and quarterly alloca- 
tions. The same, or a different, classifi- 
cation may be used for the purpose of 
| fixing minimum prices. 

For the regulation of output the ex- 
ecutive board will fix a standard tonnage 
on a quarterly basis for each coal mine 
or colliery undertaking in the district, this 
standard tonnage normally to be equal 
to 90 per cent of the output of the mine 
or undertaking in the period selected, 
unless the selected period should be the 
month of March, 1929; in which case the 
standard tonnage is fixed at an amount 
equal to the output for that month, di- 
vided by 26, and multiplied by 75, in 
order to adjust it to an annual basis. 
Unless specially determined otherwise, 
separate standard tonnages shall be fixed 
for anthracite, for Swansea steam coal, 
and for all other classes of steam and 
bituminous coal. Unless special circum- 
stances arise, these standard tonnages 
are to remain unchanged for two years, 
which is the period for which part 1 of 
the Mines Act is to operate. 

The executive board is to meet at 
least 90 days before the beginning of 
each year, and 20 days before the be- 
ginning of each quarter, for the purpose 
of estimating the minimum demand for 
coal likely to be required during the en- 
suing year or quarter, and to revise the 
annual quotas or quarterly allocations 
accordingly. 

The minimum price provisions are 
practically the same as have been in ef- 
fect under the voluntary scheme, which 
is now superseded by the present one. 
Minimum prices are to be fixed as near 
as possible at the same time as the 
quarterly output allocations, and shall be 
. 0. b. prices for export coal, irre- 
spective of how sold, and pit-head prices 
for other coal. . 


Decisions in Uncontested 
Finance Cases Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases which are sum- 
merized as follows: 


Report and order in F. D. No, 8495, au- 
thorizing the acquisition by the Peoria Ter- 
minal Company of control of the Peoria, 
Hanna City & Western Railway Company 
by purchase of capital stock and by lease, 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D, No. 8548, au- 
thorizing the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company to issue $5,000,000 of 5 per cent 
gold debentures to be sold to the highest 
bidder at not less than par and accrued in- 
terest and the proceeds used in connection 
with the construction and acquisition of ah 
extension to the applicant’s railroad, ap- 
proved, 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8501, 8501- 
Sub. 1, and 8501-Sub.’2, authorizing (1) the 
Indianapolis Union Railway Company to is- 
sue not exceeding $1,000,000 of refunding 
and improvement mortgage gold bonds, se- 
ries A, 4% per cent, to be offered for sale 
at competitive bidding and sold to the high- 
est bidder, and the proceeds used for cap- 
ital expenditures and to reimburse the 
‘reasury for expenditures heretofore made 
for such purposes; (2) the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company and the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company to assume jointly 
and severally obligation and liability, as 
guarantors, in respect of not exceeding 
$1,000,000 of refunding and improvement 
mortgage gold bonds, series A, 4% per cent, 
of the Indianapolis Union Railway Com- 
pany; and (3) the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 





The western district reported | 
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Air Transportation Makes Progress 
Despite Decline in Supply of 
* ere ee * 
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Annual Report, Which Commends ‘Advantageous Service’ 
Being Performed by Air Lines 


, Progress in scheduled air transporta- 
tion was marked during the fiscal year 
1930, although manufacture and sale 
of aircraft fell off during the last few 
months, Clarence M. Young, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, stated in 

his annual report made public Nov. 21 
by the Department. 

_Continued development of scheduled 
air transportation was one feature of 
the year’s activity, Mr. Young pointed 
out, and airlines rendering “a service 
clearly advantageous in time over other 
means of travel or which advantageously 
augment surface transportation’ are 
doing. good business. 

Violations of Federal air commerce 
regulations which the Department in- 
vestigated totaled 612, Mr. Young 
stated. Fines collected, he added, to- 
taled $3,675, while 164 pilots were sus- 
pended. Approximately 600 of the 13,- 
000 licensed pilots were employed on 
— transport lines, he pointed 
out. 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text: 

_The year’s progress in civil aeronau- 
,tics has been marked particularly by 
continued development of scheduled air 
transportation of mail, passengers and 
express, according to the annual report 
of Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, to 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

The passenger air transport lines are 
constantly attracting that large group 
of people who could travel by air, but, 
for one reason or other, have elected 
to remain with surface transportation, 
the report states. “Those air lines that 
render a service clearly advantageous 
in time over other means of travel, or 
which advantageously.augment surface 
transportation, are doing a substantial 
business, and the tendency points to 
continued increase.” 

Although progress in the manufac- 
ture and sale of aircraft for miscella- 
neous use did not continue as rapidly 
in the last six or eight months of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, as 
during the.fore part of the year, this 
was not regarded as being necessarily 
discouraging. 


Manufacturers Studying 
| Desires of Public 


“Manufacturers of aircraft,” the re- 
port says, “who are just as skilled in the 
principles of business economics as they 
are in designing, constructing and flying 
aircraft, are paying strict attention to 
the needs and desires of an intelligent 
and discriminating aircraft market. They 
are making every effort to design and 
produce aircraft which their experiences 
and studies have indicated are what the 
public wants. At the same time they 
are projecting plans continually on new 
developments, new designs, new features 
in an effort to keep in the van of public 
desire.” 

Scheduled.air transport operators flew 
25,141,499 miles in the calendar year 
1929, carried 173,405 passengers, 1,866,- 
879 pounds of express and 7,772,104 
pounds of mail. They received payments 
for transportation of air mail totaling 
$17,042,520.71. 

Under its program of airways develop- 
ment, the Aeronautics Branch during the 
last fiscal year lighted 3,321 miles of 


mediate landing fields, and installed and 
operated 218 standard revolving beacon 
lights for the guidance of airmen after 
dark, the report says. Five thousand six 
hundred and fifty miles of airways were 
equipped with automatic telegraph-type- 
writer circuits which collect and dissemi- 
nate weather information along the air- 
ways, and 13 radio broadcasting stations 
were placed in operation for the broad- 
cast of this weather information to 
planes in flight at regular intervals both 
day and night. Two radio range bea- 
cons, which guide pilots along the air- 
ways by means of radio signals, also 
were placed in operation. 

At the close of the fiscal year there 
were 13,500 miles of lighted airways in 
operation, with 319 intermediate fields, 
1,477 airway beacons, 303 airway} 
weather-reporting stations, 35 airway) 
radio communication stations and 9} 
radio range _ beacons. Twenty-seven | 
more radio range beacons were prac- | 
‘tically completed but were not in serv- 
ice operation. In addition, there were 
under contract, with the work of instal- 
lation in various stages of completion, 
1,728 miles of airways on which are 
being established 36 intermediate fields 
and 223 airway beacon lights. 


Funds Are Allocated 


For Navigation Aids 


As the foregoing aids to air naviga- 
tion not only have justified their ex- 
istence, but have proved to be in- 
dispensable from the standpoint of safety | 
and reliability of aircraft operation, 
funds available from current appropria-| 
tions have been allocated to provide more 
of these facilities. During the current 
fiscal year 3,000 miles of additional air-| 
ways will be lighted, 33 additional radio 
range beacon stations will be established, | 
2,800 miles of automatic telegraph-type- 
writer circuits will be placed in opera-! 
tion, and 20 radio communication sta- 
tions will be installed. Upon the com- 
pletion of these 20 additional radio com- 
munication stations, there will be 
scarcely a square mile of area in the 
United States where flying is a regular} 
activity, that a pilot can not receive 
broadcasts of weather information while 
| in flight. ; 

The Aeronautics Branch investigated 
612 violations in the period covered by} 
the report. As a result of these inves- 
tigations there were 183 assessments of! 
civil penalties, 164 suspensions, 22 revo- 
cations of licenses, seven denials of li- 
censes, 148 reprimands, $3,675 collected, 
10 public hearings and 18 cases referred 
to the Department of Justice. 

Of the 13,000 pilots holding all types 
of Department of Commerce licenses at 
the close of the fiscal year, the report 
continues, approximately 600 were em- 
ployed on the scheduled air mail and 
passenger lines. These air line pilots 
are paid on the basis of quality, and} 
the longer they serve on a particular air 
line, or on air lines in general, the more} 
valuable they become to the operators. 

The number of pilots not employed on 
scheduled air line operations was close 
to 100 per cent more than the number 
of licensed airplanes on record at the 
close of the year. From the point of 
view of the Aeronautics Branch, this is 














airways, established and lighted 56 inter- 





ing to find a solution of a problem of 
vital concern to all New England is 
represented by the work of the New 
England railroad committee which we 
jappointed about a year ago. 

“Whatever their final conclusions and 


their efforts are making it possible for 
sus to have all the facts concerning the 
future disposition of our railroads and 
opportunity to form our own opinions 
as to what is best for us. 

“Already the limitations on reciproc- 
ity in respect to interstate operation 
of commercial motor vehicles is hamper- 
ing the freedom of movement of com- 
modities in some parts of New England, 
and imposing upon business an expense 
and annoyance that we should seek to 
alleviate. 

“Common policies among all the New 
England States with respect to river con- 
trol forest development and conservation 
of wild life would benefit 
States and all New England.” 


Brief addresses were made by Gover- 
nor William Tudor Gardiner, of Maine; 
Governor Charles W. Tobey, of New 
Hampshire; Governor John E. Weeks, of | 
Vermont; Governor Norman S. Case, of 
Rhode Island, and Governor John H. 
Trumbull, of Connecticut. 


In the course of his address Governor 
Trumbull said: 


individual 





Future Disposition of Railroads, Gov. Allen Tells Dele- 
gates, Is Problem of Vital Importance 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


recommendations may be, we know that} 





not an undesirable situation. In fact, 
it is indicative of a better market for 


Economic Needs of New England States 
Discussed by Governors at Conference 


sion, the data which I have been able 
to collect seem to show that the let- 
ting down of business is much less in 
utility companies than in any other line 
of industry. 

“New England seems to be doing 
somewhat better than the rest of the 
country—that is, the drop is not quite 
so large, and seems to be only 2 per 
cent, instead of 4 per cent as for the 
rest of the country. This is quite largely 
due to the fact that New England is, 
relatively speaking, more a district of 
homes than the remainder of the United 
States. 

“The result of all this is that the pub- 
lic utility industry is in a much better 
frame of mind than the average manu- 
facturer. While no one, of course, can} 
foresee what the immediate future will 
; bring forth, we are gonvinced that New 
{England in general, and our business in 
particular, will in due course recover its 
old time vigor, and that we may expect 
in the future, as in the past, a growth 
in our business year by year of some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 10 per cent.” 

In executive session the New England 
Council, which is the executive cone of 
the New England Conference, adopted a 
statement in the course of which it was 
declared: 

“Events during the ensuing 12 months, 
and the situation today, amply justify 
the council’s expression of faith in New 
England. Although.1930 has been a year 





“While the public utilities are, like| 
the rest of industry, feeling the depres- 


Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company to 
assume, pursuant to a proposed indemnifica- 
tion agreement, obligation and liability in 
respect of said bonds, approved. 

F. D. No. 8471.—Charleston & Western 
Carolina Railway. Certificate issued author- 
izing (1) the Charleston & Western Carolina 
Railway Company and the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio Railway of South Carolina, or 
either of them, to construct, and (2) the 
Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Com- 
pany, the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, and the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company, jointly or individually, 
to operate a connecting track between the 
freight terminals of the Charleston & West- 
ern Carolina Railway Company and the ter- 
minals of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway of South Carolina in Spartanburg 
County, S. C. 

F. D. No. 8426.—Lansing Manufacturers 
Railroad Control. Amended order entered 
authorizing the Michigan Central Railroad 
Company and the New York Central Rail- 
road Company to acquire control, by lease, 
of the railroad and properties of the Lan- 
sing Manufacturers Railroad. Previous re- 
port, 166 I, C. C. 561. 





“ 


of continued disappointment, and general 
business recovery has been deferred 
again and again, New England has much 
to be thankful for. 


Drought Less Harmful 
In New England States 


“Earnings of our railroads and power 
companies have fallen off less than the 
average national declines. Our unem-| 
ployment ratio, so far as it has been offi- 
cially determined, has been less than 
those of other major industrial areas. 
Our agriculture has had, in general, a 
good year. We suffered far less acutely 
from drought than several other sec- 
tions. Our recreational business held up 
well. Our capital and credit resources 
have been maintained. Large expendi- 
tures for improvements have been made 
by our public utilities, our railroads, our 
State governments and municipalities. 
Further large expenditures of this char- 
acter are to be made in the months 
ahead.” 





The value ef diversified labor was em- 
phasized by Governor Gardiner, and he 
stated that agriculture in Maine is ab- 


aircraft and indicates quite clearly the 
existence of a potential market. 

In the fiscal year 1929-30 there were 
10,360 pilots’ licenses issued by the De- 
partment, approximately twice as many 
as were granted during the preceding 
fiscal year. Licenses renewed during the 
fiscal year totaled 9,367 and student pilot 
permits, 21,191, representing large in- 
creases in both classifications. In the 
new category for glider pilots, 39 licenses 
were issued. For mechanics, 3,719 li- 
censes were issued and 2,219 renewed. 


Figures Represent 


General Increase 

For aircraft 6,531 licenses were is- 
sued, 2,278 renewed, 3,370 identifica- 
tions issued and 128 export certificates 
issued, all of these figures representing 
increases over the preceding fiscal year. 

Mr. Young points out in his report 
that the regular duties of the Aeronau- 
tics Branch include examining aircraft 
and airmen for license; maintaining and 
extending the Federal airways system; 


|assisting communities in the selection 


of airports; conducting research on 


|problems of air navigation, including 
| aeronautic 


radio, enforcing the Air 
Commerce Regulations; determining the 
causes of civil aircraft accidents; and 
furnishing the public with information 
pertaining to civil aeronautics. 

In addition the Branch, during the 
fiscal year 1929-30, developed and put 
into effect regulations requiring opera- 
tors of scheduled interstate passenger 
air transport services to obtain certifi- 
cates of authority to operate from the 
Secretary of Commerce, after qualify- 
ing for this standing; regulations pro- 
viding for examination, testing and issu- 
ance of approved-type certificates for 
parachutes and also for the creation of 
a “parachute rigger’s license,” 

Regulations providing for examination 


|and rating of civilian flying schools, pro- 


mulgated shortly before July 1, 1929, 
were put into effect, and the first certifi- 
cates of approval issued, during the fiscal 
year. The Fact-finding Committee on 


iControl of Airplane Hangar Fires by 


Automatic Application of Water, organ- 


ized after a series of conferences be- | 
tween representatives of the aeronautic | 


industry and the National Board of Fire 


| Underwriters, conducted its tests from | 


Apr. 22 to May 2 4nd has completed 
its report. 

Looking to the future in air trans- 
portation, Mr. Young’s report says, 
“When the provisions of the Watres Air 
Mail Act are given full force and effect, 
this legislation will have two outstand- 
ing stimulating features on the industry 
and also will be beneficial to the public: 

“First. Air mail will be extended to va- 
rious parts of the country not now being 
served, by the utilization of existing air 
passenger transport lines. 

“Second. It will assist materially in 
the establishment of a more compre- 


| hensive passenger service throughout the 


Nation by placing present air mail car- 
riers in the passenger-transportation 
business. 

“These two features should contribute 
to the building up of the passenger air 
transport industry to the point where 
there should be no question about the 
completeness and fitness of service avail- 
able for any proper demand that may 


| arise.” 


sorbing approximately the same amount 
of labor as in the past year. 

“I believe we are particularly fortu- 
nate in Maine throughout this period 
of business depression,” Governor Gar- 
diner said, “in having such a balance 
between our agricultural program, our 
industrial developments and our recre- 
ational interests that our unemploy- 
ment situation has at no time been as 
acute as in other localities.” 


stated by Governor Case, who suggested 


that it should be linked more closely to | 


the industrial and agricultural expansion 
and shown more concern in making it a 
feeder to those industries. 


Vermont Holds Unique 


Place Among.States 


Declaring his belief in Vermont’s 
“unique position in the production of 
delicacies,” and his faith in the State’s 
“almost unlimited” possibilities as a pur- 
veyor of food specialties, Governor 
Weeks told the conference that the 
“State government, through its Bureau 
of Markets, will expedite to the utmost 


the increased use of the New England | 


quality farm label on Vermont agricul- 
tural products.” 

The quality farm label, he explained, is 
usable, under a plan established by the 
New England Council, by _ producers 
whose products meet official standard 
grades, and enables:sale of New England 
farm products on a quality basis. 

“The whole system of marketing and 
distributing New England agricultural 
products should be studied and _ those 
parts which perform no useful function 
should be eliminated and those parts 
which are functioning at an excessive 
cost for the service they perform should 
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Shipping 


Instructions Given 





On Christmas Mail 


Post Office Stresses Need of 
Correct Addresses on 
Holiday Matter 


Placing of correct addresses and re- 
turn addresses on all Christmas mail 
was urged by Arch Coleman, the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, in a state- 
ment issued Nov. 21. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

In January every year the dead-letter 
service receives between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 dead letters containing 
Christmas and New Year cards in ad- 


dition to the normal receipts of ordi-; 


nary undeliverable letters. 

This is due primarily to incorrect ad- 
dresses and failure to place return ad- 
dresses on the envelopes. 

Thousands of these letters are found 
to contain gifts of money, but compara- 
tively few contain sufficient information 
to enable their return to the mailers. 


Radio as Danger 
In Fueling Aircraft 


High Frequency Apparatus 
Said to Present Hazard 
Requiring Study 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
undertaken. This involves the use of 
ultrahigh frequency radio waves to be 
directed in a desired direction from the 
aircraft. Active: work on a system of 
radio aids to blind landing of airplanes 
is in progress. A solution of this prob- 
lem is forecast for the near future. 


antennas of various types are in prog- 
ress. In these studies full cognizance is 
taken of the practical diffieulties of ice 
formation on the antenna. 

Both radio manufacturers and aircraft 
engine manufacturers are giving atten- 
tion to the development of suitable equip- 
ment for the complete shielding of the 
ignition circuits of aircraft engines, so 
as to eliminate interference with radio 
receiving apparatus. Shielding har- 
nesses and completely shielded engines 
are now available. Research and devel- 
opment are continuing to perfect such 
equipment. In this connection too much 
emphasis can not be placed upon the im- 
portance of the development of a thor- 
oughly waterproof shielding assembly, 
which incidentally should lead to a ma- 
terial improvement of the functioning 
of the engine when operating in driving 
rain. 

A new problem which the committee 
recognizes as requiring some experi- 
mental work is that of the hazards irom 
high-frequency radio transmitting appa- 
ratus in the vicinity of airplane fueling 
areas. The hazard from this source is 
similar to that from static charges ac- 
aon on airplane gasoline tanks 
and gasoline supply hose. The same 
precautions will apply in part, but there 
are resonance effects in the case of high- 
frequency radio currents which may re- 
quire additional precautions or greater 
distance separation between the two ele- 
ments of the hazard; namely, the radio 
transmitter and the gasoline servicing 
point. It is felt that high-frequency ra- 
dio transmitting stations should not be 
located close to aircraft fueling areas. 
Also it is extremely important that spe- 
cial precautions be taken to see that ra- 
dio transmitters on aircraft are not in 
operation while the aircraft or other air- 
craft in close proximity are being fueled. 

The committee recognizes the dearth of 
fundamental data on the transmission 
characteristics of the radio medium be- 
tween aircraft and the ground and be- 
tween aircraft in flight. It concurs in a 
resolution adopted on June 24 by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics to the effect that a compre- 
hensive investigation should be under- 
taken under governmental auspices to 
secure the scientific data required. 

_ Study Navigation Data 
This study would determine the best 


over a given distance, type of terrain, 


tate PREG Ee weenied 0s \and altitude, under various conditions of 


a major New England industry, it was | q 


fading. static, time of year, and time of 
ay. This project would be a veritable 


| charting of the ether, and would furnish 
fundamental data for the navigation of | 


the air. 

The committee in its discussions and 
studies forecasts the time when air- 
planes, particularly those in transport 
service, will carry an automatic pilot. 
Already devices are in sight which will 
materially relieve the pilot of the very 
considerable strain under which he now 
| labors in navigating and operating the 
craft. From time to time, as the mech- 
anisms are perfected, they will add to 





be supplanted by some less expensive} 
and more efficient method,” declared the | 


; Connecticut Commissioner of Agricul- 


ture, S. McLean Buckingham, speaking 
today at the agricultural session of the 
conference. ‘ 
“The New England farm. marketing 
program, originated by the agricultural 
committee of the New England Council 
four years ago, has an important part 
to play, not merely in the future of New 
England agriculture but in t@e future 


of a group of States strongly cemented | 


together by ties that should be grow- 
ing stronger as time goes on,” he said. 

William Phillips, regional director for 
New England of President Hoover’s 
Emergency Committee on Employment, 
recommended to the conference that it 
name the New England Council as the 
liaison body for the several State or- 
ganizations on employment. 


For the first time since the New Eng- | 


land Council was organized five years 
ago, a separate group meeting was held 
yesterday at the Statler under the name 
of New England Bank Management Con- 
ference and was attended by some 300 
bank officers and directors from all over 
New England. Walker S. Bucklin, presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston and chairman of the Bankers’ 
Committee of the Council, presided, 


the economy of operation by insuring 
that the airplane is navigated more ex- 
actly on a straight course, thus saving 
fuel and also wear and tear on the en- 
gine and plane, and, in addition, con- 
serving the energies of the pilot. 

The functions of the committee, in 
general, are to make surveys of re- 
search now in progress and of those 
problems calling for research; to deter- 
mine what steps, if any, should be taken 
to insure the most effective application 
of research to the needs of aeronautics; 
to recommend suitable research pro- 
grams; and to report from time to time 
its findings and recommendations for 
the information and guidance of all con- 
cerned. 

Members Are Appointed 

Following is a list of the members of 
the committee and the organizations by 
which they were designated: 

Harry H. Blee, Director of Aeronautic 
Development, Department of Commerce 
(chairman), 

Dr. J. H. Dellinger, Aeronautics Research 
Division, Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce (secretary). 

F. C. Hingsburg, Airways Division, Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce 
(H. J. Walls, alternate). 

Herbert Hoover Jr., Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce of America (H. C. Leuter- 
itz, alternate). 

Dr. Lewis M. Hull, Radio Manufacturers 
Association. 

George W. Lewis, National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

Capt. H. M. McClelland, Air Corps, War 
Department (Lt. A. F. Hegenberger, alter- 
nate), 

Lt. Comdr. G. Rowe, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Navy Department. 

F. M. Ryan, Institute of Radio Engineers. 

Wesley L. Smith, American Air Transport 


| Association. 


Ray Stearns, National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association. 

The first report of the Liaison Com- 
mittee on Aeronautic Radio Research has 
been published in booklet form, copies 
of which are available without charge, 
upon request, from the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Studies of the characteristics of fixed | 


frequencies to be used for transmission | 


Railroad Upheld - 
In Objections to 


City Assessment | 


Evidence Showing Street 
Opening Was Not Bene- 
ficial to Property Con- 
strued to Invalidate Levy 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
it is at the present time. It would tend 
to invite traffic from Kettner Boulevard 
into C Street, which in itself would be a 
detriment to the traffic. ; 

“You would have crossing lines of 
traffic, that moving north and south on 
Kettner Boulevard with that moving in 
and out of C Street, or, rather, attempt- 
ing to move in and out of C Street, at 
a point where deliveries are being made, 
in the form of taxicabs and people stop- 
ping at the depot at the very center, 
And, further, there is congestion at 
various points where a T intersection 
exists. The traffic coming into a main 
highway coming in from a side street into 
a street of similar width, carrying more 
\traffic, creates mere congestion at that 
point.” 

On the other hand, the appellant pro- 
duced its street superintendent, who testi- 
fied as to the general method used by 
the city officials in assessing benefits 
of street opening. He testified “that the 
benefits to be assessed are determined 
on the theory that the proposed open- 
ing will invite use and traffic and busi- 
ness to the property nearest the open- 
ing.” He further testified, with refer- 
ence to traffic conditions, as follows: 


Testimony Given by 


Street Superintendent 3 

“That he is familiar with automobile 
and vehicle travel in the vicinity of Kett- 
‘ner Boulevard and between Broadway 
and B Street, and that he has made a 
study of traffic conditions which exist 
there; and that it has been his duty. to 
maintain repairs to that street; and it 
is his opinion that the opening of C 
Street will decrease traffic congestion 
between Broadway and C, particularly 
the inbound, or southbound traffic; that 
at the present time the paving on Kett- 
ner Boulevard between Broadway and B 
Street lies entirely on property owned by 
the Santa Fe, and there has been con- 
structed in the unpaved portion of Kett- 
ner a landing place for street car pas- 
sengers; and that automobiles that now 
drive to the Santa Fe station, coming 
ifrom Broadway and turning north on 
| Kettner, park between the edge of the 
paving, which is the east line of the 
Santa Fe property and this landing plat- 
form, the automobiles being headed 
northeasterly when so parked; that they 
are required to back out into the line 
of traffic of Kettner Boulevard in order 
to get out of that parking space; that 
automobiles coming down to the station, 
in a southerly direction on Kettner, park 
across the street just east of the struc- 
ture known as the Santa Fe depot; that 
with the balance of Kettner Boulevard, 
from the end of the paving to the 
easterly line of Kettner Boulevard, be- 
ing paved, and the passenger-loading 
platform being removed, it is his opin- 
ion, that the space for traffic, both mov- 
ing and standing, would be increased at 
least 75 per cent upon the opening of C 
Street; that from his knowledge of the 
situation, and his study, it is his opinion 
that the opening of C Street will relieve 
congestion of traffic in front of the 
Santa Fe Railway; that as superintend- 
dent of streets it was his duty to inspect 
and pass on assessments levied for bene- 
fits for public improvements in the City 
of San Diego, and that he is familiar 
with the assessment roll which was made 
up by the commissioners in the proceed- 
ing for the opening of C Street; and 
that he passed on the assessment roll, 
checking the methods used to determine 
whether or not the said assessment. was 
equitably proportioned; that he passed 
the said assessment roll as being a record 
of an assessment levied for benefits in 
equitable proportion to the benefits re- 
ceived for the proposed opening of C 
| Street; that his method of checking as- 
sessments in the first instance is to com- 
pare the assessment levied against one 
particular niece of property with a prop- 
erty lying in the same relative position 
from the improvement. 

“In the case of an opening such as this 
one he compared the assessments on 
property lying along C Street, and found 
after this comparision that the ratio in- 
creased in its proper proportion. For in- 
stance, he took as his unit in this case 
property lying between India and Colum-_ 
bia, and multiplied that figure by the 
ratio between the size of the Santa Fe 
| pvoperty, and the ratio was exactly, or 
nearly enough so, in proportion between 
those two properties and properties ly- 
ing immediately east, to determine that 
it was a proper assessment. That in 
his opinion the amount assessed to the 
property lying west of Kettner within 
the proposed benefited district was as- 
sessed an amount that was reasonably 
in proportion to the benefits received.” 

Frank Simmonds, a real estate broker, 
testified that in his opinion the value of 
the depot grounds would be increased 
from $54,900 to $76,860 by the street 
opening, and stated the grounds of his 
opinion as follows: 


Increase in Property 


Value Alleged 

“Well, in arriving at both of the 
values there are a great many factors 
that must be considered in establishing 
the value both at this time and the value 
that will be present after the opening; 
; the sales prices of various properties in 

the district, the accessibility of the 
property as it now stands, ‘and as it will 
be after the opening; the prominence of 
the property now and the added promi- 
nence that will be given by the opening 
of C Street; the advertising feature that 
will be added to the property after the 
jopening of C Street; its accessibility, 
|and the increase in the amount of light 
that will always be furnished to the. 
property in case of improvement. 

“We have a condition there now where 
this property covers, with the adjoining 
properties of the company, a very lo 
block, with the only entrances being a 
the north and south ends of the block, 
facing a large property which is at this 
time unimproved, but which might be 
imporved at some future date with a 
large building that would so obstruct’ 
the railroad company’s property from 
any view from the east part of the city 
that it would almost be lost except from 
approaching it from the north or out 
or from the west of the property, wi 
is a very short distance to the re 

To be continued in the issue of 

Nov, 24. 
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State Finance 


_ Georgia Opinion Holds Invalid 


Unpaid A 


ppropriations of 1927-29 


Attorney General Finds State Not Legally 
Liable, Without Additional Legislation, 


For Payment 


State of Georgia: 


The State of Georgia is not legally 
liable for the unpaid appropriations made 
by the 1927 and 1929 legislatures amount- 
ing to more than $4,000,000, according | 
to an opinion furnished to Governor L. 
G. Hardman by Attorney General George 
M. Napier in response to the Governor’s 
request for a ruling. The Governor in- 
quired as to the legal status of the de- 
partments and institutions to which 
money is due, and the liability of the 
trustees of State-owned institutions who 
have borrowed money to operate pend- 
ing payment of appropriations. The At- 
torney General’s opinion follows in full: 
text: 

“*Appropriation of funds is the au-} 
thority from the Legislature, given at 
the proper time, in a legal form, to the 
proper officers, to apply sums of money 
out of that which may be in the treas- 
ury in a given year to specified objects | 
or demands against the State; the act 
of the Legislature in setting apart or 
assigning to a particular use a certain 
sum of money to be used in the pay-| 
ment of debts or dues from the State 
to its creditors; a setting apart from 
the public revenues of a certain sum of 
money for a specified object in such 
manner that the executive officers of| 
the government are authorized to use 
that money and no more for that ob- 
ect and no other; the setting apart a 
portion of the public funds for a public 
purpose; the setting apart of publie 
moneys by legislative vote or enact- 
ment to be applied to specific objects 
or public expenditures; legislative au- 
thorization, prescribed by the constitu- 
tion, that money be paid out-of the 
treasury,’ etc.—4 Corpus Juris, p. 1460. 


Public Moneys Assigned 


For Particular Purpose 

““*Appropriation bills—only statutes 
by which the legislative branch of the 
government regulates the manner in 
which the public money voted at each 
session is to be applied to various ob- 
jects of expenditure.’.—4 Corpus Juris, 
p. 1460. 

“From the next page in this work, in 
the notes, is an illustration applicable 
to this sentence in the text, to wit: ‘An 
act which assigns, allots and sets apart 
a certain portion of the public moneys 
* * * and directs the said portion to 
be paid to particular persons for a 
given purpose, is an appropriation act.’ 

“Apportionment of funds. Ordinarily 
appropriations of the same rank share 
ratably, if the fund out of which they 
are to be paid is adequate to satisfy 
all; but in some States the constitution 
provides that in the event of a defi- 
ciency in funds to meet all of the ap- 

. propriations made by the Legislature, 
appropriations for certain purposes, 
such as the support of the State, for 
its institutions, or to defray the neces- 
sary expense of the executive, legisla- 
tive or judicial departments, or to pay 
the interest on the State debt, shall be 
entitled to preference over any other 
appropriations, without reference to the 
date of the appropriations. ‘An appro- 
priation out of a fund not otherwise 
appropriated must be postponed to ap- 
propriations previously made out of that 
fund.’ 36 Cyclopedia of Law and Pro- 
cedure 890, citing Park v. Candler, 115 
Ga. 647. 

“*All payments from treasury shall be 
paid from the fund appropriated for such 
purpose, and not from any other.’ Park 
v. Candler, 113 Ga. 647. 


Appropriation Payable 


On Governor's Warrant 

“*Any warrants drawn by the Gov- 
ernor upon the State Treasurer directing 
the latter to place the amount of such 
warrant to the account of the school 
fund is payable out of that fund as de- 
rived from the sources authorized under 
the constitution and the law; and it is 
not only the right but the duty of the 
State Treasurer so to construe such war- 
rant.’ Park v. Candler, 115 Ga. 647. 

“In the event the General Asserfbly 
appropriates funds for certain object 
and purpose out of moaey not other- 
wise appropriated, the Treasurer would 
pay that sum, on proper warrant from 
the Governor, countersigned by 
Comptroller General, provided there was 
a sufficiency of money in his hands to 
pay the same; but if not, of course, he 
would not pay that money. It might be 
that he could legally pay toward the 
aypropriation such amount of money as 
he had in hand with which to pay the 
same. 

“In an opinion rendered to Hon. Wil- 
mer G. Moore, chairman, board of man- 
agers, Georgia Training School for 
Girls, Atlanta, Ga., Hon. Warren Grice. 
under date of June 11, 1914, rendered 
an opinion concerning lapsed appropri- 
ations. He said: 

“Civil Code section 228 (15) in defin- 
ing the duties of the State treasurer, de- 
clares: Lapsed appropriations. He shall 
not pay any appropriation due and not 
called for within six months after the 
expiration of the fiscal year for which it 
was appropriated, but reverts to the gen- 
eral fund in the treasury. I am of the 
opinion, therefore, that if the appropria- 
tion referred to in this act is not called 
for on or before the first of July, 1914, 
that the treasurer could not pay same, 
but that it reverts to the general fund 
of the treasury.’ 


‘Mere Appropriation’ 


the, 


of $4,000,000 


Atlanta, Noy. 21. 


bilities and in accord with the needs of 
such institutions. 

“As an illustration of whet has been 
held in the past, on subjects pertinent to 
your inquiry, I take the liberty of citing 


| your excellency to an act passed during 
ithe 1926 extraordinary session of the 


general assembly. Georgia laws, extraor- 
dinary session, 1926, p. 288: | 

“‘Preamble. Whereas, the general | 
assembly reduced the appropriation for 
public printing from $40,000 to $30,000 | 
for the year 1926; and whereas, this fund | 
now has been reduced to $2,500; and | 


whereas, the acts of the extraordinary} AT & SF Rky Mt Div 1st A 4s’65 


session will have to be printed and an} 
extra expense for printing incurred; now 
therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives, the Senate concur- 
ring, that the sum of $15,000 be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated for the pay- 
ment of public printing authorized by 
law for the year 1926, said sum to be 
available immediately.’ 


W est Virginia Opinion 


| 


| Cited as Illustration 


“In other words, when a deficiency 
became known in the general assembly, 
it appropriated money to supply that 
deficiency. 

“By way of illustration, I cite an opin- 
ion of the Attorney General of the State 
of West Virginia, Howard B. Lee, Feb. 
10, 1926, to the auditor of that State: 

““By section 49 of its appropriation 
bill, the Legislature at its 1921 extra- 
ordinary session, appropriated to the 
university for building and land for a 


| chemistry building, $400,000, and $300,- | 


000 for a physical education building, 
which appropriations, if not expended, 
and in the absence of further legisla- 
tion relative thereto, would have been, 
under the provisions of setcion 8 of 
chapter 17 of the Code, expired May 2, 
1924. Only a small part of either of 
these appropriations had been expended 
when the Legislature, at its 1925 ses- 
sion, by section 59 of the appropriation 
bill, appropriated to the university for 
a physical education building $200,000, 
and for a chemistry building the unex- 
pended part of the 1921 appropriation 
for a physical education building, and by 
section 95 of said appropriation bill pro- 
vided that appropriations made by the 
1921 Legislature for buildings and land 
for West Virginia University, except 
$100,000 of appropriation for physical 
education building, remaining unex- 
pended May 2, 1924, are hereby continued 
in effect and made available for expen- 
diture during such time as would be au-! 
thorized by law had said appropriation 
been originally made by this appropria- 
tion bill.’ 

““The board of control, in January, 
1924, awarded contracts for the construc- 
tion of the chemistry building in the 
amount of the total unexpended balance 
of the two appropriations made in 1921 
and extended in 1923, including the $100,- 
000 excepted by section 95 of the ap- 
propriation bill of 1923, as aforesaid. 
In doing this the board of eontrol took 
the view that no part of such appro- 
priation would expire May 2, 1924, and 
its position now is that*since contracts 
had been awarded covering the entire | 
balance of the combined appropriations 
prior to May 2, 1924, a debt was created 
so that there was no balance remaining 
unexpired in these appropriations which 
could be expired on May 2, 1924 * * * 
But giving full force and effect to the 
exception contained in said section 95 
of the act of 1923, that is to say, that 
if the $100,000 or any part thereof of 
the 1921 appropriation for a physical edu- 
cation building remained unexpended on 
May 2, 1924, it reverted to the treas- 
ury, I am still of the opinion there was 
no balance to revert by reason of the 
fact that in January, 1924, and before 
May 2, 1924, the board of control, au- 
thorized as it was to expend said appro- 
priation, entered into contract for the 
expenditure of the whole thereof. This 
to my mind, is equivalent to the actua 
expenditure of the said appropriation.’ 
Empty Treasury Likened 


To an Unpaid Bequest 

“In an opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Iowa, as shown by his reports for 
1925-1926, on the subject of State ai 
for fairs and expositions Attorney Gen- 
eral Ben J. Gibson, of that State, held: 
_ “*Po my knowledge there is nothing 
in the law which gives the State budget 
director, the State auditor, or this de- 
partment, authority to pro rate the 
amount available among the various in- 
stitutions claiming State aid. Neither 
is there anything in the law which 
would permit me to hold up these war- 
rants when the reports are filed, as the 
law is very specific as to my duties and 
the duties of the State auditor in these 
matters. Therefore you will readily un- 
derstand that I certify the reports to 
the State auditor as they are filed, and 
the State auditor issues the warrants. 
The last 10 or 12 fairs to file reports 
will not receive State aid unless addi- 
tional funds are provided either by the 
budget director or the committee on re- 
trenchment and reform.’ 
“It appears that if ap appropriation 
made, and funds aré provided, the 
treasurer must pay the “same so _ set 
apart and allocated; but if no money, 
or insufficient money, is put in the 
treasury to meet the appropriation, 
then the appropriation may be likened 
to a bequest by a testator who after- 
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Revenues of Utilities 
In Southeast Described 


[Continued from Page 8.) 


installed 45,000 kilowatts capacity. On 


1 the Savannah River is a hydro plant Ae 


known as the Gregg Shoals plant of | 
2,000 kilowatts. At Augusta or near, 
Augusta is a hydroelectric plant on the 
Savannah River which is owned by the 
South Carolina Power Company, who pay 
the expenses of operation, but the opera- | 


Company. 

The Georgia Power 
few small steam plants, and recently has 
just completed a new steam plant, with 
60,000 kilowatt capacity, known as the 
| Atkinson plant, just outside of Atlanta. 

The Georgia Power Company serves | 

practically the whole State of Georgia, 
jwith the exception of a narrow strip 
jacross the southern end. i 
Q. There are some municipal plants 
ft? 
A. There are a number of municipal 
plants in various parts of the State! 
which buy their power in most cases 
from the Georgia Power Company, and 
in one case we have a recent construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric plant by the mu- 
|nicipally or publicly owned county group 
in Crisp County, 

The Georgia Power Company trans- 
mission system has connections to the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company at | 
two points on the north boundary, and 
it has connections to the Alabama Power 
Company at four points on the Alabama 
and Georgia boundary. 

_ The South Carolina Company operates 
in the southern part of South Carolina 
from a point about opposite Augusta 
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[Continued from Page 2.} 
partment over a chain of stations af- 


d tion is supervised by the Georgia Power | filiated with the National Broadcasting 


Company. 


out ways in which the most, difficult 
phases of the situation could be alle-; 
viated, to give encouragement to drought 
sufferers, and to call attention to effec- 
tive work which was being done by 
State and county drought committees. 
7. Income from Woodland Products: 
The National Drought Relief Committee 
has suggested to the American Associa- 
tion of Tie and Timber Dealers and the | 
Association of Cooperage Industries, the 
desirability of purchasing forest products 
from the drought area during the Fall 
and Winter months in order to provide 
a source of income to small landowners. 
Before this suggestion was made by the | 
National Committee, a similar suggestion | 
had been made to the executives of many | 


|of the railroads by the Chairman of the | 


Missouri State Drought Relief Commit- 
tee, Mr. L. W. Baldwin, President of the 
Missouri-Pacific Railway. An excellent | 
attitude of cooperation has been shown 
by the wood using industries. 

For the most part this report has in- 
ciuded the activities of the Department 
of Agriculture or those in which the De- 
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Power Alcohol Decreed 
For Queensland Railways 


It is reported that the Queensland 
railways, which are government-owned, 
are to use an alcohol mixture for the 
rail motors, and the governments of 
New South Wales and Victoria are said 
also to be considering its use on their 
rail motors, according to a report from 
Vice Consul Claude B. Shiperfield, Syd- 
ney, made public by the Department of 
Commerce. Motorists in northern 


; In the press releases and; Queensland are reported to be using a|7 
Company has a talks every effort has been made to point; mixture of 15 per cent power alcohol 


distilled from molasses and 85 per cent 
gasoline. In a public speech a repre- 
sentative of the Australian National 
Power Alcohol Co. said that in 1929 
Australia imported 173,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline, and this year would import 
about 200,000,000. He said that if 50 
per cent of this could be manufactured 


| within the commonwealth there would 


be about 30 distilleries and other plants 
operating. a¢ 


report separately on the relief measures 
in which they have engaged. 

The wide spread publicity which was 
given to drought damage early in August 
resulted in some flurries of buying of 
foodstuffs, feeds and hay with consequent 
temporary inflation of prices. The re- 
duced freight rates and frequent move- 
ment of hay and feed which followed had 
much to do with bringing prices back to 
| reasonable levels which, while they have 
been a blessing to drought stricken 
| farmers who have had to purchase hay 
jand feed, have not been wholly satisfac- 
| lory to farmers in more favorable sec- 


1075 | 
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Foreign Trade 


Trade Demand in Several Lines 
Is Described as Fair in Canada 


General Conditions 
With Situation Still D 
_According to 


Some improvement is reported in sev- 
eral lines in Canada but the general busi- 
ness situation shows little change, ac- 
cording to the weekly survey of world 
business conditions made public by the 
| Department of Commerce Noy, 21. 
| Dull conditions continue to prevail in 
| Argentina, Chile, and Brazil, the report 
states. Traffic conditions on the railways 
of North China are steadily improving, 
|according to the report which follows in 
| full text: ‘ 


Argentina 
Argentina.—Business during the week 
|continued to be dull. The weather con- 
itinues to be favorable except in the 
|south of the provinces of Buenos Aires 
and in the territory of La Pampa, which 
continues to be dry. 
|eonceded that locally the damage 
|that might be done to wheat by black 
'rust has been exaggerated; that it is 
still too early to estimate accurately 
the final outcome; and that the crop may 
be possibly-as large as the average of the 
last five years. The flaxseed crop will 
probably be heavy, owing to its present 
very fair condition and the increased 
acreage planted to it. It now ‘appears 
that late corn planting has been heavy, 
|especially in the north of the province 
of Buenos Aires and south of the prov- 
|inees of Cordoba and Santa Fe, where 
farmers have somewhat replaced other 
cereals with corn. As a result of im- 
proved pastures, cattle offerings are 
smaller, but prices have not moved up- 
ward. 





Australia 
Australia—The Prime Minister's re- 
| assurance that Australia will meet all 
its obligations as they fall due has cre- 


ated better feeling in business circles, | 


and both government and _ industrial 
stocks have responded favorably. Syd- 
ney wool sales brought out better se- 
lections, and prices for fine grades im- 
proved about 5 per cent, with competi- 
tion keen and general. Faulty broad 
fibered varieties, however, are still ir- 
regular and in little demand. 


v 
Belgium 


Belgium. — The elgian industrial 
situation is marking time, with only a 
slight improvement in the metallurgical 
and woolen industries, while the unsat- 
isfactory coal situation and a slow stock 


market weigh heavily on conditions as | 
Money continues plentiful, | 
with call money between banks quoted} 


a whole. 


at 1 per cent; the general public is still 


unwilling to invest on the stock market. | 


Retail sales continue fair, but are 
largely confined to low-priced merchan- 
dise. Unemployment is still increasing, 
jand at the end of October there were 
23,693 wholly idle and 61,623 partially 
unemployed. Failures from Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 31 numbered 486, as against 343 
'in the same period of 1929. 

v 
Brazil 

Brazil.—Except that the Bank of Bra- 
zil has begun selling small amounts of 
foreign exchange in the open market, 
the Brazilian situation remains un- 


changed and business is at a standstill. | 


|Exports of coffee were light. The du- 


jration of the moratorium has been in-| 


|creased from 30 to 45 days. A decree 
has been issued establishing a tempo- 
rary “basic law’ as a groundwork of 
government, to be effective until re- 
ivision of the constitution; confirming 


|nicipal legislative bodies, 
all executive and legislative functions 
in the hands of provisional government. 
v 
Canada 

Canada.—A government crop report 
issued Nov. 13 estimates the 1930 wheat 
crop at 395,854,000 bushels. This fig- 
ure is about 11,000,000 bushels higher 
than the preliminary estimate issued in 
September, since which date Alberta and 
Manitoba have made substantial gains. 
The prairie province yield is placed at 
374,000,000 bushels. Export clearances 
of Canadian wheat during the five weeks 
ended Oct. 31 were 24,792,000 bushels, 
and Canadian wheat in store on Nov. 
was approximately 191,000,000 bush- 
‘els. A record number of vessels has 
left the head of the lakes with Win- 
ter storage cargoes for Georgian Bay 
and lower lake ports. Further reduc- 
tions of 5 cents per bushel in the initial 
payments on grains, effective Nov. 11, 
| have been announced by the wheat pool. 

The general business situation shows 
llittle change. Warm weather is a re- 
|tarding factor in retail turnover, and 


| 


|tion of holiday sales. 


comparatively quiet. Collections are 
fair in Saint John (New 
and Toronto, fair to slow in Montreal 
jand Vancouver, and slow at other re- 
| porting centers. Commercial failures 
during September numbered 192, as 


compared with 159 in August and 151) 


lin September a year ago, Eastern busi- 
ness in automotive parts, especially 
|truck parts, is reported to be good, but 
| passenger car sales continue below nor- 
imal, and one prominent dealer organ- 
|ization in Montreal went into bank- 


| ruptcy during the week. Coal produc- 


It is generally} 


| 


and placing} 


dealers are marking time in anticipa- | 
Except for tex-, 
| tiles, manufacturing operations continue | 


Brunswick) | 


Unchanged, However, 
ull, in Latin America, 


World Survey 


| fair, but hardware wholesalers claim 
that business is the worst in years. The 
market for construction steel is very 
dull, and machinery business is quiet. 
New automobile sales are very poor, and 
used-car demand also quiet, but equip- 
ment and accessories are finding a fair 
market. Rubber products appear to be 
doing fairly well, with a good demand 
|in evidence in seasonal lines. Specialty 
|sales are fully 50 per cent below last 
year’s, with office appliances the least 
| affected, although sales in this line are 
{also poor. There is a fair demand for 
; cotton piece goods and oilcloth, but de- 
| mand in other textile lines is dull. 
|Combine sales in western Canada in 
11930 are now estimated at 1,612, a de- 
lerease of 51 per cent from the 1929 
| figure. 
Sales of woolen and linen goods in 
| British Columbia are equal to last year, 
and the demand is good for men’s 
| lower-priced scarves, belts and neck- 
wear. Foodstuffs are moving slowly. 
| Hide and leather prices are unchanged, 
but prices on cheaper grades of shoes 
are down slightly. A revival of the 
game of backgammon is spreading. 
Automobile financing in all a 
during September involving 3,100 Wew 
| cars and 5,000 used cars shows a distinct 
falling off as compared with both Au- 
| gust, 1930, and September, 1929. Financ- 
ing of used cars shows the greatest de- 
|cline in comparison with August but 
new cars involve the largest percentage 
| decrease from a year ago. October ex- 
| ports of automobiles and parts were 
| valued at $1,348,000 and included 2,003 
' passenger cars, 865 freight vehicles and 
$102,000 worth of parts. 


v 
Chile 

Chile.—The announcement of an 
extraordinary budget for 1931, totaling 
; 255,000,000 pesos, indicates that public 
works will be limited to the most im- 
portant road, rail and irrigation projects. 
Copper stocks have reacted sharply to 
the world curtailed production agreement 
with local quotations above those of a 
| fortnight ago. General business condi- 
tions show no improvement. Credit is 
| being further restricted and _ protested 
drafts have increased. An extraordinary 
session of Congress convened Nov. 17 
for the principal purpose of considering 
legislation covering the budget, estab- 
lishment of a petroleum refinery, and 
an upward revision of the tariff. 

y 
China 


China.—Traffic conditions on all North 
China railways are steadily improving, 
although suffering severely because of 
heavy financial drains as a result of the 
recent civil war disruptions. These lines 
are now sadly in need of additional 
equipment, but confronted with difficul- 
ties in financing any new purchases. 
| Principal emphasis was placed on the 
taxation question at the recent indus- 
trial and commercial conference held in 
Nanking. The conference was considered 
successful, chiefly because of the founda- 
tions which were laid for future and “2 
dently larger measure of cooperation = 
tween government and business inter- 
ests. Moreover, a more friendly atti- 
tude toward foreign capital in Chinese 
industrial enterprises was evidenced in 
the conference. The personal participa- 
tion of Marshal Chang Hsueh-lisng of 
Manchuria in the fourth plenary confer- 
ence of the Koumintang in Nanking is 
reacting favorably on the general politi- 
cal and economic outlook. Tientsin’s 
export market is showing some activity, 
although the volume of trading is small 
compared to former years. 


v 
Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia.—The Bata shoe plant 
at Zlin has adopted a working schedule 
of five days per week, effective Oct. 1. 
With the working day increased from 
eight to nine hours, the total number of 
working hours per year has been reduced 
by about 150. As has been the custom 
in the past, the plant will be closed down 
during the vacation period of nine days 
in July. The Busi shoe factory in Trebic, 
after an agreement with Czechoslovak 
Leather Workers’ Unions, «has also de- 
cided to adopt the five-day week system. 
The reason for this change was the same 
as for Bata, who adopted the 45-hour 
week instead of the 48-hour week, when 
the Mininstry of Social Welfare began 
enforcing the regulation which prevents 
women from working on Saturday after- 
noon. It is reported that the Konkol & 
Michera chocolate factory in Kutna Hora 
and the Mnichovohradiste shoe factory 
are also changing over to the new 
system. 


. 


¢ 
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v 
Denmark 


Denmark: Danish wage agreempn's 
affecting approximately 90,000 workers 
will expire during February, March and 
| April of 1931. In case these agreements 
are not to be automatically prolonged no- 
tification must be given three months be- 
‘fore expiration. Such notice has now 
|been given by the Employers’ Associa- 
\tion involving about 50,000 workers. 
|The workers for some time past have de- 
j}manded higher wages «which the em- 
| ployers have steadily refused on account 
lof the international depression which 
eventually affect Denmark. 
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The 


|tion in Nova Scotia is considerably be- | may 


| low last year’s levels, and sales of other preli 


minary annual report for the fiscal 


ward fails in business so that he leaves 


1 ; E : : ; ities to! 3 : tie , ild-| vear 1929-3 ae , ished by the 
nothing with which to pay the bequest.” tions who have had these commodities mineral products, particularly for build-| year 1929-30, recently publis 


ling construction, are substantially under | Danish mes + sgricutturel seonsid. 
A aniri self-help has been|average for this season. Demand for'| ics, reveals that the value of land, Dulld- 
diane a wi of. the public | agricultural implements, iron and steel ings, livestock, etc., held hy Danish farm- 


the rest of the system, but provision! The Nation . ; : | ; ident de-|products, and hardware has declined| ers increased by an average of 50. crowns 
‘ ’ prov! } al Committee ine s repre- | %@nerally there has been an evide ‘ p , J v line i e a 
has beengmade, as soon as certain rights sentatives from the ieee Cooan | sire to meet the needs of each community | and no immediate improvement is in| per hectare during the year. The rea 


. ae of way can be acquired, to connect "A ee eas | with local resources just as far as prac- | sight. d _ |son for this rise is found mainly in the 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—“No man, no through a 44,000-volt transmission line, {tre Ametican Railway Association, the | ticable. Si cen noes as making larger use| The market for most specialty arti-| increased cattle and hog population. 


matter how busy, can afford to let his The Gulf Power Company, another one | eee coe Laue Seren, om Federal | than usual of straw and roughage, arej|cles is inactive, with the exception of | qv 

name be placed before the public as an of the group, ogcupies a territory in west | ro Ones, Ome other agencies. Repre- | utilizing wheat, barley and oats in place |sporting goods lines, particularly hockey | . 

jinvitation to them to deposit money in Florida in the Panhandle, with its prin- | sentatives of these several agencies will ,¢ corn, and are buying the smallest |equipment. The demand for fine chem- India ; 
his bank unless he is willing to spend cipal spheres of activity in and around | eee quantities of feed and hay with which|icals and drugs in Ontario Province has | India: Commodity markets in India 
sufficient time to be reasonably informed | Pensacola. There is a steam power plant | Soup, is another company largely de- | they can get along. There has been a|shown some improvément recently, with| continue to lack confidence and general 
jas to the condition of the bank he is jof very indifferent type of construction | Pendent upon the Alabama Power Com- | tendency to cull dairy herds and other- | dealers’ drug stocks reported to be ex-| trading conditions are still depressed but 
presumed to direct,” said Lester E.| inherited from former owners at Pensa-|P@ny for its supply of energy. It has a) wise to get rid of unprofitable animals.|tremely low. A large grocery chain re-| some slight improvement in the general 
Shippee, Bank Commissioner of Connecti- cola. It is only used as a standby, since |e isolated communities which are| ®eonomies everywhere are in evidence. | ports sales in October nearly.7 per cent| situation is noticeable. Based on cus- 
cut, speaking at the first bankers session|a 110,000-volt transmission line is ex-|S¢tved by small steam plants of fuel-oil C less than last year, although 10-month| toms collections, imports in October were 


; a , : | ere ul Local Red Cross chapters have been ac- ‘ 
of the Sixth New England Conference |tended from the system of the Alabama |engine plants, the most important one|tive and have Bonn assistance to the|sales are off only about 2 per cent.| somewhat higher than for the preceding 
Shoe manufacture has passed the sea-| month but still considerably below, im- 


held here under the auspices of the New| Power Company across the State line | being at Gulfport, where a steam station| needy in many places. The immediate [ 
England Council, near Flomton into Pensacola, and from |Supplies the numerous towns near the| requirements have been met, but the|songl peak and dealers are carrying| ports for October last year. Compared 
Bank directors should carefully study |this line power is obtained from the | Alabama boundary to nearly the Louisi-| most severe test is still to come during | fairly heavy stocks and hoping for more} with October, 1929, imports of sugar and 

the reports of the State bank officials | service given in that region. ana boundary, but at neither end is it/the Winter months. We shall want to | active sales, The leather goods market petroleum increased, but receipts of piece 

concerning their bank, that they may be This company also operates a number connected with lines which extend into} see that suffering of farm families and |in the province 1s dull, Sales of build- goods, tobacco, steel products, yarns, 

thoroughly acquainted with all that is |of small plants in other sections of west- other stations, of livestock is kept to the minimum, It ers’ electrical supplies and household liquors, cutlery, hardware, automobiles, 

| going on in the bank. The directors owe lern Florida, which are isolated. | Publication of excerpts from the \would be most unfortunate if any farm | electrical appliances in the prairie prov-| matches, paper, tires, railway plant and 

this to themselves as well as to their The Mississippi Power Company, the| transcript of testimony for Nov. | families went hungry or cold during the | inces ore, decreasing, but radio sales] metals were noticeably lower. Expor 
zontinue fair. } 
, [Continued on Page 11, Column aa | ) 


to @harleston and Beaufort. Charles- 
ton, in the neighborhood, is served by 


Not a Debt of State 


“It appears that a mere appropriation, 
without other definitive words, does not 
indicate that the appropriation becomes 
a debt of the State. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, there might be a moral obli- 
gation showing that the State is obliged 
to pay, at some later time, the sum ap- 
propriated and unpaid. In my opinion, 
the State would not be responsible for 
the sum unpaid out of appropriations 
made at one session of the general assem- 
bly, without additional legislation. 

“Your excellency is correct in the im- 
pression created by a former letter from 
me, in reference to a debt created by 
the trustees of an institution owned and 
operated by the State. In the absence of 
authority conferred by the general as- 
sembly upon the trustees of such an 
institution, a debt created by them does 
not obligate the State, although, in ac- 
cordance with good faith and moral un- 
derstanding, the State might feel bound 
te make good the amount pledged by 
the trustees, especially if such pledge is 
in the line of their duty and responsi- 


partment has had a major part. Mention | 
c J has been made, however, of certain activi- | °° 
a steam plant with four generating |ties in which other national agencies or 
units in it. It is not yet connected with|the States and counties have cooperated, 


Directors Urged to Study 
Condition of Their Banks 





customers and to the public, the speaker | last one of the group of five of the old 13 will be started in the issue of coming Winter for lack of funds with t 
said, Southeastern Power & Light Company! Nov, 24. | which to purchase food or fuel. Wholesale grocery turnover is also 
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Missouri Pacific 


Changes Its Plan 


Arg Presentep Herein, Berne 
BY Tree Unitep Srates DAILY 


Finance 


Check Payments Show Decline 
Outside New York City in Week Sought for State 





Business. Conditions 








For Stock Issue Compared to Same 1929 Period Bond Prices Were Higher 





Withdraws Application to 
I. C. C. Involving Pay- 
ment of $35,720,549 Ac- 


cumilated Dividends 





The Missouri Pacific Railroad has with- 
drawn its application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $38,659,900 par value of common 
stock, the proceeds from the sale of which 
were intended to pay off $35,720,549.75 
of accumulated unpaid dividends upon 
the carrier’s preferred stock, it was 
learned at the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Nov. 21. (Finance Docket 
No. 7900.) . 

In a letter addressed to the Commis- 
sion, the Missouri Pacific declared: 

“Because of changed financial and 
business conditions since the ~—, of 
the application in the above proceeding, 
it has become impracticable, in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Directors of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, to 
carry out the plan involved in said ap- 
plication for the payment of unpaid ac- 
crued dividends upon its preferred stock. 

Renewal Possible 

“Said application is therefore hereby 
withdrawn without prejudice to its re- 
newal or to the — of some modified 
or — plan for the payment of such 
dividends, when, in the judgment of the 
Board of Directors, such action may be- 
come feasible.” 

The letter was signed by Herbert Fitz- 

atrick, vice president of the Missouri 

‘acific. 

The Missouri Pacific has an authorized 
capital stock consisting of $100,000,000 
par value of preferred stock entitled to 
cumulative dividends from June 30, 1918, 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, and 
$300,000,000 par value of common stock, 
of which, on October 29, 1929 (the date 
of filing of the application), $71,800,100 
ood value of preferred stock and $82,- 

39,500 par value of common stock are 
issued and outstanding. 

“On Sept. 30, 1928,” said the road’s 
application, “unpaid dividends upon said 
preferred stock had accumulated to the 
extent of $51.25 per share. On Dec. 31, 
1928, the current quarterly dividend of 


.w5l.25 per share and $1.50 per share of 

























































































“said accumulated dividends were paid to 
the holders of the preferred stock. Cur- 
rent dividends upon said preferred stock 
a been paid regularly since Dec, 31, 

“Accordingly theré remains a balance 
of $49.75 per share, or an aggregate 
of $35,720,549.75, of accumulated unpaid 
dividends upon the preferred stock of the 
applicant. 

“The applicant believes that it is in 
the public interest to provide for said 
accumulated dividends as promptly as 
possible, so that the applicant may be, 
as soon as possible, in a position to pro- 
vide for its future requirements by the 
issue of stock, to such extent as may 
hereafter seem expedient.” 

The carrier proposed to issue $38,659,- 
900 par value of its common stock, and 
to offer such stock, as required by law, 
to the holders of preferred stock and 
common stock of the applicant, at $100 
per share, payable in cash. The offer- 
ing was to be made pro rata in the ratio 
& one share for each four shares held 

y stockholders. 

At the same time the railroad pro- 
posed to call for deposits of its preferred 
stock under a deposit agreement whereby 
depositing holders of preferred stock 
would agree to accept, in respect of all 
unpaid dividends accrued prior to Sept. 
30, 1928, an amount in common stock at 
$100 per share and (or) cash, equal to 
pe feet amount of such accrued divi- 

ends. 


Added Radio Facilities 
For Education Requested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
that. this study would point out what 
portions of the convention need revision. 

Representatives of the various com- 
mercial companies and of the Federal 
agencies engaged in international radio 
in all its aspects were present at the 
conference. Gen. Saltzman declared the 
general committee would be divided into 
three committees, and named the offi- 
cers of each of the subcommittees, as 
follows: 

Regulations committee: Dr. J. H. Del- 
linger, chief, radio laboratory, Bureau 
of Standards, chairman; Haraden Pratt, 
chief engineer, Mackay Radiotelegraph 
Company, vice chairman, and Lt. Comdr. 
J. R. Redman, secreetary. 

Allocation committee: Dr. C. B. Jol- 
liffe, chief engineer, Federal Radio Com- 
mission, chairman; Lloyd Briggs, chief, 
central frequency bureau, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, vice chairman, and 
Lt. W. R. Guest, Army Signal Corps, 

Sk oom eat 





secretary. ‘ 
Accounting and inspection committee: 
W. D. Terrell, director of radio, De- 
partment of Commerce, chairman; W. 
E, Downey, assistant director of radio, 
Detértment of Commerce, vice chair- 
man, and Gerald C. Gross, engineer, 
Federal Radio Commission, secretary. 





U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Nov, 19 
Made Public Nov, 21 





Receipts 


Customs receipts , 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$969,632.46 


Income tax ....cccrcoee 3,336,399.98 
Miscellaneous internal 
eS NE RR i ay HAP 1,887,711.49 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 553,775.46 
» Total ordinary receipts... $6,247,519.39 
Public debt receipts ...... 100,000.00 


Sanaa 104,156,793.12 
$110,504,312.51 


Balance previous day 


BEE a4 bar. cadunmenede als 


Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt.... 


*$7,735,345.77 
319,369.33 








Refunds of receipts 118,006.07 
Panama Canal ......... 25,998.11 
Operations in special ac- 
OD 8. ba ahobheesink os 1,049,161.55 
Adjusted service certificate 
NT soc 5 sak weta Aca Va 65,357.67 
Civil service retirement 
NM x2 vo 9 4 malge Baas wh 50,254.96 
Investment of trust funds 714,224.13 
Total ordinary expendi- 
ROD iiss, «0.0 0i0'n' ea hebe 8,649,269.33 
Other public debt expendi- 
CUTER .cocrcccceccerccse 857,747.00 


otal eeeeeee $110,504,312.51 


yest COMET cee ceesss «+» 100,997,296.18 


And Stocks Lower, Accor 


ding to Weekly Survey of 


Domestic Business Conditions 





Reports received during the past week 
completing a general survey of business 
conditions during the week ended Nov. 
15 show but slight difference from the 
preceding period, according to the 
weekly resume of domestic business con- 
ditions issued by the Department of 
‘Commerce Noy. 21, which follows in 
full text: ; 

Bank debits outside New York City 
showed a falling off from the preced- 
ing week and were lower than the week 
ended Nov. 16, 1929. Bank loans and 
discounts also showed fractional 
changes from comparative periods. 
Prices for representative stocks and 
bonds were only slightly lower than the 
preceding period. As compared with a 
similar week in 1929, bond prices were 
higher and stock prices lower. Call 
money remained unchanged when com- 
pared with the earlier week, while time 
rates declined. Both rates were con- 
siderably lower than the same week last 

ear. Business failures as reported by 


. G. Dun & Co. show that there were! 


WEEKLY BUSIN 


(Weeks ended Saturday. Average 1923-5—100) 












495 defaulting firms during the week 
ended Nov. 15, as compared with 489 
‘san the previous week and 404 in 
1929. 

Wholesale prices, as indicated by the 
composite index of 120 commodities, 
stood at the same level as the preceding 
week. However, increases were noted 
in the prices of cotton and copper, 
while the price of wheat declined. All 
prices were considerably lower than a 
year ago. 

For the week ended Nov. 8, 1930, in- 
creases over the preceding period oc- 
curred in the value of building contracts 
awarded in 37 States and lumber pro- 
duction, while declines occurred from 
the previous period in the production of 
steel, coal and crude petroleum, and in 
the receipts of cattle, calves and hogs at 
primary centers. 

Bank loans and discounts were greater 
and the Federal reserve ratio was higher 
for the period ended Nov. 15, 1930, 
when compared with the corresponding 
week in 1928, two years ago. 


ESS INDICATORS 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

15 8 1 25 16 9 17 10 

1930 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 = cone 

i i << saws 56.6 61.8 65.8 93.4 96.1 06, A 
ie nee weer peaaneiian ‘ afi 99.5 *104.1 107.3 108.2 *115.8 112.1 108.2 
Petroleum production (daily 110.7 110.3 113.4 114.2 125.8 126.3 119.6 119.9 
Freight car loadingS .....---++++ s#ere 91.9 97.5 100.1 102.6 *109.4 110.2 *110.0 
tLumber production .......+-+++. estes 64.0 63.1 65.5 .... BOBS © cvisivie - egies 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (dai shat 69.7 59.5 62.0 67.0 88.9 85.1 104.0 
Wheat receipts ...cceeereeseeeees 81.2 93.5 86.0 59.0 56.7 74.9 109.0 116.8 
Cotton receipts 231.9 231.9 253.5 294.6 236.5 252.7 235.0 235.0 
Cattle receipts .....sseeeeeeeeeees teers 91.6 131.3 129.1 110.4 122.8 113.6 88.6 
Hog receipts ........-ceeceresecee teers 78.9 841 740 948 864 96.1 13.8 

Wholesale prices (Fisher’s index ‘ 

WNT PES état stkuss vies 822 822 824 827 926 9B 97.7 97.6 
Agricultural products (30) .... 81.3 82.5 83.4 3.9 ai 7. is F 
Geaagricuiteral products (90).. 81.3 80.8 81.1 81.1 91.6 92.0 96.9 96.8 
Wheat, No. 2, Red, Kansas City 51.9 55.0 57.4 58.9 87.6 91.5 87.6 85.3 
Cotton middling ......++-+e+0. 41,2 40.4 41.2 40.4 64.3 64.7 72.4 71.7 
Iron and steel composite ...... 712 @T%2 %%74 6 %st12 s72 86.8 86.5 
Copper, electrolytic price ..... «---. 68.1 67.4 67.4 129.0 129.0 114.5 114.5 

Bank debits, outside New York City 100.7 111.7 103.8 121.7 144.0 168.1 128.2 127.4 
Bank loans and discounts ........ 133.4 *134.5 134.1 133.7 144.9 147.9 128.1 128.8 
| Interest rates—call money .......- 48.5 48.5 48.5 48.5 142.4 145.5 161.5 154.5 
Interest rates—time money ....... 62.9 66.3 68.6 68.6 137.1 137.1 160.0 160.0 
Business failures ......+-.e06 sees 121.6 120.1 123.8 1206 99.3 98.8 108.1 89.2 
Stock priceS .....cscecceees seceee 161.0 162.4 171.2 171.1 185.0 208.4 225.1 220.8 
Bond prices ........ is Re biee éeues se. 106.5 107.0 107.2 107.2 103.3 104.1 108.3 108.3 
Federal reserve ratio .....++seeees 104.8 105.5 106.3 105.9 89.7 90.1 87.0 89.9 
Money in circulation ..........+.. 92.6 928 92.0 923 99.8 100.0 99.9 100.2 
tComposite index—N. Y. Times .. ..... S12 *82.8 82.9 95.4 OB.0 ...0. cocce 
tComposite index—Business week ....... 79.3 81.5 83.4 101.3 105.9 epee 





* Revised. 
computed normal taken as 100. 


Some Lines Improve 


In Canadian Trade 


General Situation Un- 
changed, However, Ac- 
cording to World Survey 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
of raw and manufactured jute, hides, 
skins and rice declined considerably in 
October, compared with the same month 
last year. 
v 


Japan 

Japan: Railways of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment revised freight rates on export 
commodities, effective Nov. 15. Early 
in April a reduction of 20 per cent was 
made on carload lots of certain commodi- 
ties destined for foreign countries. The 
present revision is made to include less 
than carload lots as well as a number of 
additional commodities. The government 
is rendering all possible assistance. to 
banks in order to provide ample funds 
to carry industries into the new year 
without defaulting on obligations. A 
merger of the Toyo Spinning Company 
of Asaka and the Osaka Codo Spinning 
Company with a combined capital of 
65,000,000 yen (approximately $32,500,- 
000) has been announced. The working 
budget for 1931-32 has been estimated 
at 1,448,000,000 yen, a decrease of 160,- 
000,000 yen from the 1930-31 budget. 
According to the second official estimate 
of Japan’s rice crop made on Oct. 31, the 
yield will be 65,305,000 koku (384,361,- 
000 bushels). which is smaller than the 
first forecast. 

v 


Mexico 

Mexico.—The exchange rate this week 
reached 2.23 gold pesos to the dollar, 
with silver pesos at a discount of 15 per 
cent as against gold. The drop in gold 
exchange is due to heavy purchases of 
dollars by Mexicans. The exchange sit- 
uation seriously affects import purchases, 
although the decline in pesos exchange 
serves as a bonus to mining and other 
export industries. Through the interven- 
tion of the secretary of industry, com- 
merce and labor, an agreement has been 
effected between the textile mills and 
their workers, providing that mills run- 
ning one shift will operate four days a 
week while those mills running more 
than one shift will operate three days 
a week. 


v 
The Netherlands 


The Netherlands.—General business 
conditions in October continued unsat- 
isfactory and with little change from 
September, and the outlook for improve- 
ment during the remaining two months 
of the year is unencouraging. Although 
the volume of retail trade is somewhat 
below the seasonal level and nonessen- 
tial purchases have been sharply cur- 
tailed, department stores are preparing 
for a normal holiday trade. Unemploy- 
ment continues to increase. The latest 
repert for the week ending Oct. 11, 
shows 6.9 per cent of total employes 
wholly idle and 2.5 per cent on part time, 
as compared with respective figures of 
2.4 per cent and 1 per cent on the same 
date last year. Failures in October num- 
bered 296, making a total for 10 months 
of 2,596 as compared with 2,325 in the 
corresponding period of 1929. 


Vv 
Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—The general 
tone of business has improved somewhat, 
due to a slight brace in prices of raw 
commodities. No noticeable reaction has 
loccurred as yet, however, in the import 
market, 

v 
Sweden 

Sweden.—The Swedish industrial pro- 
duction index was recorded at 127 for 
September against 120 during Against 


‘ 
+Relative to weekly average, 1927-1929, per week shown. {Relative to a 


Imports of Gold for Week 
Amount to $4,973,000 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended Nov. 19 
| showed total imports of $4,973,000, which 
consisted of $4,854,000 from Argentina 


{and $119,000 chiefly from other Latin 
American countries. There were no ex- 
ports and there was no net change in 
the gold earmarked for foreign account. 


Reserve Bank Rule 
On Discounting Notes 





Paper Designed to Carry Insur- 
ance Premiums Declined 


Discount by Federal. reserve banks of 


a note drawn by a fire insurance com- 
pany, the purpose of which was to carry 
premiums covering insurance sold, was 
denied by the Federal Reserve Board in 
a ruling just made public. The Board 
said the note failed to qualify as eli- 
gible paper in that it was not drawn 
for purposes of use in producing, pur- 
chasing, carrying or marketing of goods. 
The ruling follows in full text: 


The Federal Reserve Board was re- 


Claims of American citizens against 


the Govertiment of Mexico involving a 
total of $32,000,000 are being heard dur- 
ing the current trial calendar of the Gen- 
eral Claims Commission which is meeting 
in Mexico City, it was stated orally Nov. 
21 at the American Agency of the United 
States. 


The General Claims Commission had 
a total of 100 cases to hear in their ses- 
sion which began Aug. 13. Of this num- 
ber 97 were claims of American citizens 
against the Mexican Government and 
three were claims of Mexican citizens 
against the American Government, it 
was said. 


The time for filing claims which arose 
before Oct. 8, 1923, expired on Aug. 29, 
1925. On the former date a treaty was 
made between the United States and 
Mexico authorizing the establishment of 
a claims commission through which citi- 
zens of either country could bring claims 
against the other country for alleged in- 
juries. The time for filing claims arising 
on or after Oct. 8, 1923, expired Aug. 
29, 1927, according to the agency. 

In its present session to date the Com- 
mission has heard 25 of the scheduled 
100 cases, and rendered decisions on 23. 
All of these 25 cases were claims of 
United States citizens against Mexico 
and involved total claims of $558,559.36. 
Total awards on these cases, the deci- 
sions of 23 of which were handed down 
Oct. 8, amounted to $81,044.94. 

Additional information furnished by 
the agency follows: 

Most of the cases up for consideration 








(monthly average 1923-24=—100). The 
index for September, 1929, was 131. All 
groups, except lumber, reported an in- 
crease over August, the largest gains 
being in iron ore and woodpulp. ' As cer- 
tain important industries are not included 
in these index figures they do not trace 
the heavy decline of prices affecting the 
profit-earning capacity of industries as a 
whole, nevertheless they indicate that 
Sweden is in a far better position than 
most European countries and that the 
country exhibits a remarkable power of 
resistance, 


Claims Which Aggregate $32,000,000 
Pressed by Americans A gainst Mexico 





Of One Hundred Cases Commission Is Now Hearing, Only 
Three Are Against This Government 





Preferred Status 


In Bank Failures 


Treasurer of West Virginia 
Also Suggests Legislation 
Placing National Banks in 
Same Position 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Nov. 21. 


The new State code abolishing the law 
making the State a preferred creditor of 
failed banks was criticized by the State 
Treasurer, William S. Johnson, in his 
annual report to Governor William G. 
Conley. 

Mr. Johnson declared that not only 
should this law be reinstated but that 
Congress should enact legislation giving 
the State similar protection in connection 
| with the failure of a national bank. 

The Treasurer also suggested legisla- 
tion to provide personal bonds given by 
| State depositories should constitute a 
first mortgage on real estate owned by 
the signatories. 

“Heretofore when a State bank failed 
the first money collected by the receiver 
has been used to pay the claim of the 
State,” Mr. Johnson said. “State funds 
are trust funds contributed by all of the 
taxpayers of the State to be used for 
the payment of the expenses of the gov- 


ernment. If such. funds are lost, the 
amount must be paid by the taxpayers a 
second time, or the services of the gov- 
ernment are curtailed to the extent of 
such ldss. 


“Public funds should be _ protected 
against any possibility of loss and our 
legislature should not only promptly re- 
instate the State as a preferred credi- 
tor, but Congress should give the State 
the same protection in connection with | 
the failure of a national bank. 


“Our law provides that State deposi- 
tories may give surety, personal or col- 
lateral bonds. Surety companies have 
practically stopped writing surety bonds 
in our State. Most banks object to giv- 
ing collateral bonds, making it necessary 
for the State to accept personal bonds 
almost exclusively. 


_“Personal bonds given under the pro- 
visions of the present law are very un- 
satisfactory. They may be good when 
given, but in 30 days the value of the 
real estate listed in the same may be 
fully covered by mortgages or even sold 
without the knowledge of the board of 
public works. When a bank fails, the 
signers of its personal depository bond 
as a rule become bankrupt. If the State 
continues to accept personal bonds: the 
Legislature should provide by law that 
they shall constitute a first mortgage 
on the real estate owned by the signa- 
| tories to such bonds in the county or 
| counties in which the real estate is lo- 
cated.” 
stashed eagle aici 
cently requested to rule upon the eli- 
gibility for rediscount at a Federal re- 
serve bank of a note of an insurance 
agency, the principal business of which 
is the writing of fire, surety, and casu- 
alty insurance, the purpose of the bor- 
rowing being the carrying of accounts 
conning premiums due on insurance 
sold. 


After a careful consideration of this 
question the Board ruled that a note of 
the kind described is not eligible for 
rediscount at a Federal reserve bank. 
Such a note fails to comply with one 
of the requirements of the Board’s reg- 
ulations as to eligibility for rediscount, 
in that it is not issued or drawn, nor 
are its proceeds used, in producing, pur- 
chasing, carrying, or marketing goods. 
Furthermore, in practical effect at 
least, it is a note the proceeds of which 
have been or are to be advanced or 
loaned to some other borrower. 











Of the 23 cases -decided so far in the| 


present session, 9 are for death; 8 are 
for breaches of contractual rights; 3 are 
for arrest; 2 for personal injuries and 
1 for taxes. 

The cases which have come before the 
Commission since Aug. 13 and on which 
decisions have been handed down, show- 
ing claimant, nature of claim, amount 
claimed and award made, follow: 

Pomeroy’s Transfer; contract; $223; dis- 
allowed. 

L. Chazen; arrest; $15,000; $500; prop- 
arty. 95808; $350 and interest from Dec. 

L. S. Kling; death; $50,000; $9,000. 

L. Gordon; injuries; $5,000; disallowed. 

G. Cook; state tax; $68.85; disal- 
lowed. 

J. N. Tribolet; death; $25,000; $12,000. 

O. G. Franke; arrest; $5,000; disallowed. 

E. R. Kelly; Continental National Rail- 
ways; $5,692; disallowed. 

A. Clark; Continental National Railways; 





$25,130.84; disallowed. 
J. E. Dennison; Continental 
Railways; $27,879.32; disallowed. 
B. M. Hendry; Continental National Rail- 
ways; $29,999.88; disallowed. 
H. H. Hughes; contract; $1,120; $119.64 
and interest from June 13, 1908, 
H. W. Austin; death; $25,000; $6,000. 
L. G. Sewell; death; $40,000; $7,000. 

W. G. Chapman; injuries; $50,000; 
$15,000. 
S. A. Gorham; death; $25,000; $7,000. 
Minnie East; death; $50,000; $7,000. 

A. J. Davies; death; $25,000; disallowed. 

E. E. Mead; death; $25,000; $8,000. 


National 


J. A. Ferrell; arrest; $10,000; disal- 
lowed. 
G. W. Cook; contract; $162.52; $120.26 


and interest from Aug. 12, 1914. 

G, W. Cook; contract; $11,782.95; $8,955.04 
and interest from Jan. 6, 1915. 

S. B. Sturtevant; death; $100,000; dis- 
allowed. 


|in the present session cover old ground, 
Total. claimed, $558,559.86. Total al- 
lowed, $81,044.94, 


that is, the principles involved have been 
decided in previous cases handled by the 
Commission. 

Rate of interest, 6 per cent. 

The Commission heard two other cases. | 
| One was reopened for further evidence; 
no decision has yet been rendered in 
the remaining one. 


No decision—Dickson Car Wheel Co.; 





contract; $4,126.64. 
neille; contract; $32,008.57, 





Reopened for further evidence—E. E. Dar-| 





/ 








The above chart, which appears in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, 

just made public, shows reserve bank credit outstanding and prin- 

cipal factors in changes (based on weekly averages of daily fig- 
ures; latest figures are for week ended Oct. 25). 





Opposition to An Increase in Rates 
Of First-class Mails Is Indicated 





Postal Deficit, Representative States, Can Be Reduced by 
Increasing Volume at Present Schedule 





Opposition probably will result in de- 
ferring action at the coming session of 
Congress on the recommendation of 
Postmaster General Walter F. Brown to 


increase the rate on first-class mail to} 


2% cents, it was stated orally Nov. 21 
by Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Edge- 
wood, Pa., ranking majority member of 
the House Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

“In fact, I do not believe such legisla- 
tion will ever receive favorable consid- 
eration by Congress, as there are nu- 
merous reasons which prove that it 


said. 


deficit could be reduced materially, and 
even eliminated by increasing the rate 
on first-class mail by % cent, and on 
this supposition I disagreé with the Post- 
master General. 


Mass Reduction W ould 
Aid Reducing of Deficit 


_“My contention is that the postal defi- 
cit can be reduced by service from the 


post office and mass production, if Con- | 


gress does not enact legislation creating 
additional expense to the Post Office De- 
partment. However, it is probable that 
the latter will not be the case, as Con- 
gress is very likely to enact legislation 
cutting the hours of work of postal em- 
ployes and Other measures which will 





Treasury Considers 
Refinancing Plans 


Maturity of $2,124,619,000 
Falls in Present Fiscal Year 


Records of the Department of the 
Treasury, made public Nov. 21, show that 
it faces the maturity of about $2,124,- 
619,000 during the remainder of the cur- 
rent fiscal year which ends June 30, 1931. 
Consideration is being given to the ques- 
tion of refinancing these obligations, it 
was stated orally in behalf of the De- 
partment, but thus far no plans have 
been formulated. 

The following information was made 
available at the Department: 


The first large maturity occurs in the 
middle of December when certificates of 
indebtedness in the amount of $483,314,- 
000 fall due on Dec. 15 and when two 
blocks of Treasury bills, one amounting 
to $51,262,000 and another amounting to 
$51,263,000 mature on Dec. 15 and 16, 
respectively. These maturities fall at a 
time when funds are being received from 
the fourth quarterly installment of taxes, 
but even with those receipts the Depart- 
ment anticipates that refunding will be 
necessary, 


Two blocks of Treasury notes, aggre- 
gating about $1,100,000,000, mature in 
March as a result of exercise by the 


Treasury of its option to retire those| 


securities a year in advance of their 
final maturity date. These notes bear 
3% per cent interest. No announce- 
ment concerning reasons for the call 
has been made, nor has the Treasury 
made public its program for refinancing 
them, which, however, is a course that 
will be followed. Some of those ma- 
turities may be retited from the pro- 
ceeds of the Mar. 15 tax installment, 
but the Treasury has no definite plan 
in that direction at this time. 

The last maturities of the fiscal year 
fall in the middle of June, 1931, a date 
also coincident with the receipt of tax 
payments. Certificates of indebtedness 
amounting to about $429,373,000 mature 
at that time which period will be near 
the end of the fiscal year when the 
Treasury will know how much of a deficit 
it will havé and what will be done about 
the several Treasury problems in the 


|way of legislation should Congress de- 


cide to act. 


While the Treasury is not now consid- 
ering its course with respect to each of 


| the issues separately, it has been faced 
| with the necessity of looking at the 
financial structure throughout the fiscal 


year because of the expectation that its 
outgo is likely to exceed its income dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, 
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|further expenditures being brought to 


would be poor legislation,” Mr. Kelly |*°*"* 


“Mr. Brown contends that the postal | that the Post Office Department's pri- 


| the purpose of making profits, and must 
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necessitate additional expenditures 
the part of the Department. 

“Every year, during normal times, 
the postal revenues increase between 
$20,000,000 and $40,000,000 annually, and 
if no added expenditures were necessi- 
tated through legislation this increase 
alone in time would eliminate a postal 
deficit. I should say that without 


on 


bear on the Department through legis- 
lation, the deficit would be wiped out 
through increased revenues within five 
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Sources of Tax 


Receipts Continue — 


To Show Decline 


Totals From Income Taxes 
Treasury Department 
States Furnished Major 


Portion of Decrease 





The decline that has characterized re- 
ceipts from internal revenue sources in 
the current fiscal year as compared with 
same period last year continued in Oc- 
tober and, as a result, aggregate internal 
receipts during the first four months of 
the fiscal year were $69,203,799 below 
those in the first four months of the last 
fiscal year, the Department of the Treas- 
ury has just announced. 


October receipts which amounted to 
$80,041,367 were $6,732,295 below Oc- 
tober, 1929. Receipts for the first four 
months, or from July 1 to Oct. 31,,were 
$788,405,075 compared with $857,608,874, 

Income Taxes Decrease 


Of the total decrease, the figures 
showed that $56,710,020 was in receipts 
from income taxes during the four-month 
period, while for October the decrease in 
Income taxes was only $969,827. The 
decrease in receipts from miscellaneous 
sources in October, therefore, amounted 
to $5,762,467. 

Corporation income taxes yielded $21,- 
398,395 last month, or $59,301 more than 
in October, 1929, but the individual in- 
come taxes sustained a drop from 
$9,219,246 to $8,190,117, or $1,029,129 
— October of last year to October, 

Tobacco taxes fell off last month as 
compared with October, 1929, the state- 
ment disclosed, only two items classed 
in the tobacco tax list—snuff and 
cigarette papers—showing an increase 
in revenue yield. The total tax col- 
lected on the tobacco list last month was 
$41,021,036, which was $1,274,632 less 
than collected in October, 1929. 

The largest decline in tobacco tax col- 
lections was in the levy on cigarettes of 
the small type, from which, the records 
show, an average of three-fourths of all 
tobacco taxes has been collected. Re- 


|ceipts from the tax on small cigarettes 


last month were $32,842,195, compared 
with $33,608,171 in October of last year. 


Tobacco Receipts Decline 


The tobacco tax receipts for the four 
months of the fiscal year, therefore, are 
now $1,265,182 below the collections of 
| $162,672,070 for the four months ending 
Oct. 31 last year. 

Withdrawals of tobatco, tax paid, 
showed that 623,860,841 cigars and 10,- 
947,129,733 cigarettes had been passed 
into trade channels last month. In the 
same month of 1929 the withdrawals of 
cigars totaled 701,710,936 and the with- 
drawals of cigarettes were 11,202,293,893. 

Withdrawals of manufactured snuff 
rose from 3,656,874 pounds in Octo- 
ber, 1929, to 3,708,299 pounds last 
month, and manufactured tobacco with- 





“It is the belief of Congress, however, 


mary function is to give service and is 
not an enterprise comparable to a private 
business. A private business is run for 


be run with that idea in mind before 
profits can be made. As long as tlie 


drawals amounted to 30,080,640 
;pounds and 29,317,758 pounds in Octd 
| ber, 1929 and 1930, respectively. 
Playing Card Tax Increases 
Playing cards on which tax was paid 
last month numbered 5,377,082 packs, 
compared with 5,222,134 packs in Oc- 
\tober, 1929. 
Amusement admissions taxes declined 





public is satisfied with the service which 
the Post Office Department renders Con- 
gress feels that a deficit on the part of 
that Department is excusable. 


“If you would attempt to supervise the 
Post Office Department in the same man- 
ner as a private business, as the Post- 


| master General has contended, one of the 
first things private concerns would do} 
would be to eliminate rural free deliv-| 


ery, for there alone the Department op- 
erates at a net loss of approximately 


| $50,000,00 a year, which is the total of 


the real postal deficit. However, rural 
free delivery is one of the most valuable 
services of the Department, and I would 


fight bitterly if action was begun ard 


do away with this service. I only point 
it out to show that the Post Office De- 
partment can not be compared with the 
management of a private business. 


Increased Rates Would 
Tend to Cut Volume 


On the other hand, it is the wrong | 


theory to believe that increased rates on 
first class mail will reduce the postal 
deficit, since that would tend to cut 
down the volume, and it is my conten- 
tion that increased volume at present 
rates would do much towards the cutting 
down of the deficit. 


“Several years ago a bill was intro- 
duced in Congress to increase the salary 
of some postal employes. The Post 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 21.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the pYovisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 








Austria (schilling) .......000¢- 

Melee. CORMIER). <csiaccckeccede 13.9417 
ee ee) ae pase -7175 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ..... 2.9646 
Denmark (krone) :........ soeees 26.7383 
England (pound) ......... sees + 485.5880 
Finland (markka) .......+. coces 2.56166 
Premee AtrGen so occcvecscccesse 3.9281 
Germany (reichsmark) ......... 23,8289 
Greece (drachma) ........+. ey 1.2944 
Hungary (peMBO) ......cccccees 17.4901 
Thole (ive). sacks cvccves oteneae 5.2352 
Netherlands (guilder) ...... eee 40.2278 
Wormers CHROMA wiacccccececness 26.7411 
Poland (zloty) ....... 11.2104 
Portugal (escudo) .... 4.4825 
Rumania (leu) ..... .5941 
Spain (peseta) ...... 11,2328 
Sweden (krona) ...., 26.8366 
Switzerland (franc) . 19.3815 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .. 1.7692 
Hong Kong (dollar) . 31.4196 
China (Shanghai tael) 38.8085 
China (Mexican dollar) . 27.9687 
China (Yuan dollar) ... 27.7916 
DEO COMO cs css can cdoedeas 35.9385 
SONORA ch aueneswaniebnn sas 49.5650 | 
Singapore (dollar) ..........++:. 55.0870 
GCannee CHOMOr co dccccs cotecess 100.1332 
Cuba (peso) .....ccccecccceccen 99.9475 
BIOs CORD), 6 acis o.nceracdcsecs: Gee 
Argentina (peso, gold) .......+. 77.7047 
Brazil (milreis) ........sseee+0 2 odes 
Chile (peso) ...3.-ceccccccoeese 12.0713 
Uruguay (peso) ...ceeees oansinn * 79.3162 | 
Colombia (peso) ......++ eanhes 96.5300 
Bar silver wos .ccccnccsecseseee 35.8750 
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last month, as compared with October, 
1929. Admissions taxes produced $200,- 
631 last month and $345,515 in Octo- 
ber, last year, but there was an in- 
|crease shown in the receipts from taxes 
'on club dues, which yielded $843,163 in 
October, 1929, and $847,033 last month. 

Reflecting the decrease in stock ex- 
|change activities, the tax on capital 
stock sales and transfers last month 
{were less than half of the collections 
|from this source in October, 1929. The 
figures were $4,855,460 in October, 
1929, and $2,041,802 last month. The 
tax on bonds, capital stock issues and 
evidences of indebtedness yielded $2,- 
115,407 in October, 1929, compared 
with $1,263,288 Jast month. 





Office Department insisted that such 
legislation would increase the deficit, and 
and said that if an amendment were 
added to the bill increasing the rate on 
post cards from 1 cent to 2 cents, the 
bill"would result in an increase in postal 
revenues of $10,000,000. The amendment 
was added and the bill and amendment 
were passed. At the end of a year De- 
partment figures proved that this bill 
resulted in a net loss of $6,000,000. It 
|merely proved that increasing the rates 
| will lower the volume to such an extent 
|that revenues will be lowered. 

| “During the coming session of Con- 
gress it is probable that a measure will 
be enacted providing a 44-hour work week 
|for postal employes. This bill is now on 
| the House calendar, and will probably go 
through without opposition soon after 
| Congress convenes,” he concluded. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Associated Telephone 
Utilities Company 


The Board of Directors of 
Associated Telephone Utilities 
Company has declared regular 
quarterly dividends on the follow- 
ing stocks of the company: 

A dividend of $1.75 per share on 
the $7 Cumulative Prior Pre- 
ferred stock outstanding on the 
company’s books at the close of 
business November 29, 1930, 
payable December 15, 1930. 


A dividend of $1.50 per share on 
the $6 Cumulative Prior Pre- 
ferred stock outstanding on the 
company’s books at the close of 
business November 29, 1930, 
payable December 15, 1930. 


A dividend of $1.50 per share on 
the $6 Convertible Preferred 
Stock, Series A outstanding on 
the company’s books at the 
clos¢ of business December 15, 
1930, payable January 2, 1931. 
Adividendof 2 percent inCom- 
mon stock (equal to 1/50th ofa 
share) on the Common stock 
outstanding on the company’s 
books at the close of business 
December 31, 1930, payable 
January 15, 1931. 


LEROY J. CLARK, 
§ 
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Mental Health of Prisoners 


as Concern of Society + + + 


Necessity of Detecting and Eliminating, if 
Possible, Causes of Inmates’ Misbehavior 
Discussed by Rhode Island Specialist 


By DR. FREDERICK J. FARNELL 
Chairman, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


JT IS THE purpose of this article to 
point to some of the constructive 
steps that could be taken toward 

improving the efficacy of our penal sys- 
tem through the more extended uses of 
psychiatry and a more intensive study 
of the mental health of the inmates of 
our prisons. 

The men in the prisons are neither 
supermen of superior intelligence, nor 
are they all feeble-minded. They are 
a very fair sample of a cross section in 
almost any community. There are all 
types of personality and all grades of 
intelligence. 


We have never made a survey of the 
intellectual content of the Rhode Island 
prison, but it has been done elsewhere 
at various times. More than one-fifth 
of the population would be normal in 
every way, about 15 per cent, or one- 
seventh, would range from ordinary 
dullness to feeble-minded, about 8 per 
cent would be suffering from some form 
of mental disease or deterioration, and 
almost half of them would be what we 
call “psychopathic personality,” that is, 
a sick personality. This is the makeup 
of the average prison. 


In analyzing the behavior of mental 
health of the prisoner we must take 
into consideration what happens to him 
before and immediately after his sen- 
tence to prison. 


First of all, if he is not a habitual 
criminal, the arrest, trial and imprison- 
ment makes an indelible mark on his 
personality. Up until that time he was 
a member of the gang we call society. 
After that time he creates in his own 
mind a line of demarcation between 
himself and law-abiding citizens. He 
is not one of them. He becomes an 
outcast, and his lot and interests are 
the interests of the criminal class. 


v 

When he is sentenced he loses his 
volition in deciding what his daily 
habits and customs shall be. His ordi- 
nary patterns of behavior are frus- 
trated and even his essential biological 
instincts are submerged in the routine 
of the group. He eats, sleeps, works 
and dresses, not as the ordinary man 
does, but under orders. He has no 
choice in any of the personal things 
that the free citizen takes as a matter 
of course. His personal movements are 
restricted. These are all necessary ir- 
ritants. No one can avoid them. 


To those undergoing their first sen- 
tence there is the added shame of im- 
prisonment. The constant supervision 
with lack of privacy, and the sensations 
experienced when placed in solitary 
confinement for infractions of disci- 
pline are other stresses to which the 
mental health of inmates is likely to be 
subjected. 


Then there is the attitude generally 
adopted by prison employes that the 
prisoner wouldn't be there if he wasn’t 
wrong, which is perfectly true, but they 
deduce from that fact, that because he 
was wrong when he came in, everything 
he does is wrong. Admonishment, loss 
of privileges and solitary confinement 
follow. 

These things, some necessary, some 
unnecessary, all tend to kindle the 
traits which develop a perverted per- 
sonality into a disease process. Per- 
haps it will not reach a disease process, 
but instead it may kindle into hatred, 
defiance and grudges—grudges against 
society in general or prison officials se- 
lectively. 

Prisoners should not live in suites at 
the Biltmore, or be given unrestricted 
privileges, or organized into self-gov- 
erning groups. That would be silly, if 
not downright dangerous. 

An effort should be made, however, 
to understand the personality, the 
makeup, the mental quirks, the idiosyn- 
crasies of each prisoner. He should be 
treated fairly while in the prison; 
treated still as a man who may some- 

. times be right or who may very likely 
be wrong. 

We should recognize the effect that 
all these artificial influences have in 


moulding the behavior of the prisoner 
while he is in prison. When a prisoner 
shows that he cannot adjust himself to 
the mass routine of prison life a psychi- 
atric examination and treatment should 
be given to ascertain the mental devia- 
tion so that a more intelligent treat- 
ment may be employed to effect a sat- 
isfactory mental adjustment to the 
prison environment, and most impor- 
tant of all, to post-prison life. For 
most of them who go in come out again, 
at least for a little while. 


The mental attitude of the prisoner 
is the most important single factor in 
his prison life and should not be over- 
looked. When prison officials can ap- 
preciate this fact. and adjust the pris- 
oner’s life in accordance with them, 
disciplinary problems are reduced in a 
marked degree and the morale of the 
entire institution is maintained at a 
higher level. 

v 

A boy not over 18 was sentenced to 
six months for being an idle person. 
He was reported for various breaches 
of prison discipline at least five times 
within two weeks after he arrived in 
prison, the last time was for smoking 
in a part of the prison where it was 
forbidden. As a last resort he was put 
in solitary confinement, and two days 
later was transferred to a hospital for 
mental diseases, having developed a 
full-fledged psychosis. 


The mental disease was not a result 
of the solitary confinement; rather, the 
solitary confinement was the result of 
the mental disease. The abnormality 
was progressing rapidly under the 
stress of prison life, and the breaches 
of discipline were the manifestations of 
the unadjustment. 


Prison officials are not to be criti- 
cized for it, they thought it was merely 
that he was carrying his antisocial 
grudges along with him into prison, in- 
stead of that, the boy was insane. It 
would have been better, of course, if a 
psychiatric examination had been made 
in the beginning when the first abbera- 
tions or rebellion were noted, and it 
would have simplified the problem of 
discipline. 

Unusual or bizarre human conduct 
always has a cause; when that cause 
can be found it can often be eliminated. 


That is the purpose of psychiatry, to ~ 


find the cause and to cure it. Some 
cases should receive psychiatric treat- 
ment from the day they enter prison, 
and it should be continued until they 
are cured. If they cannot be cured, 
they should not be released. 

To give psychiatry a fair chance in 
our prisons means that the level of 
intelligence of all affiliated workers, 
parole officers, probation officers, social 
workers, and prison employes must be 
such that they have at least a slight 
acquaintance with developmental hu- 
man nature. They must recognize hu- 
man nature and social conditions, not 
as they would like them to be, or as 
they think they are, but as they really 
are. They must really appreciate the 
value to be accorded social aberrations, 
not emphasizing the importance of one 
thing and minimizing another. 


v 

_ This is not a plea on behalf of crim- 
inals. It is rather an indictment of 
conditions which continue to breed 
there both inside the prison and out- 
side. And it shall not progress until 
some saner and more intelligent method 
is pursued in the understanding and 
handling of some of these problems 
from the psychiatric standpoint. 

Until then, we can expect to see the 
Same grotesque spectacle of men con- 
stantly being sentenced to serve terms 
in prison for the same offense and con- 
stantly growing more hardened, more 
bitter and more relentless in their 
hatred of society. We shall continue 
to see the germ of insanity grow and 
flourish, and we shall see the antisocial 
traits etched deeper and deeper into 
their character, without a single step 
to remedy it so long as we adhere 
blindly and stubbornly to old ideas. 


Testing Vision of Futur2 Drivers 


What Connecticut Examinations Reveal 
By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


ECENT examinations given to ap- 

. plicants for motor vehicle opera- 
tors’ licenses in Connecticut show 

that about 15 per cent of all those ap- 

plying wear cr need eyeglasses. Only 

about 52 per cent of all appear to have 

perfect eyesight. About 1 per cent are 

refused licenses because of poor vision. 

Eight per cent are given restricted 

licenses, which permit them to drive 

only when wearing spectacles. Many 

applicants have been made aware of 
minor defects of vision. In a majority 
of cases these defects are corrected by 


the use of eyeglasses or some other 
means, and after reexamination the ap- 
plicant. is licensed to drive. 

There is always a question as to how 
much a. physical defect will interfere 
with proper driving. It is an interest- 
ing question, and one which comes be- 
fore an administrator many times. 

The answer seems to be, as applied 
in modern practice, that a person may 
be defective in almost any sense except 
sight and yet drive a car successfully. 
The theory or law of compensation ap- 
plies. It appears that when one sense 
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> > State-wide Police Protection 
Afforded Residents of Massachusetts 


> > 


Methods Used by Enforcement Agency as It Seeks 


to Apprehend Law Violators Throughout Commonwealth 
BY CAPTAIN CHARLES T. BEAUPRE 


Head of State Police Patrol, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


gations of the Commonwealth is 

that of extending protection to 
the lives and property of its people. 
In the Federal and State Constitutions, 
and in the laws enacted by the Legis- 
lature, we find the police power of the 
State or Nation expressed in measures 
designed for the security of persons 
and property. 

In the Massachfsetts Constitution we 
read: “Each individual of the society 
has a right to be protected by it in the 
enjoyment of his life, liberty and prop- 
erty, according to standing laws.” 

This right of the people is preserved 
to them by the proper administration 
and enforcement of the laws by the 
executive and judicial branches of the 
government. In this administration 
and enforcement one of the most im- 
portant elements is the protection af- 
forded to life and property. by the 
police. 

Such protection is the expression of 
the police power of the State, that pow- 
erful function of government which 
represses crime, maintains order in the 
protection of life and property, regu- 
lates public morals and brings the 
criminal to the bar of justice for trial 
and punishment. 

The present State police patrol in 
Massachusetts really came into being 
in 1921. During 1920 it had become 
apparent to close observers of condi- 
tions affecting public safety, that there 
was immediate need of a greater de- 
gree of police protection in the sparsely 
settled districts of the Commonwealth. 

The professional criminal had kept 
pace with the changes in civilization 
and had so adapted himself to condi- 
tions that the rural districts were no 
longer too remote for his activities. 
Use of the automobile in this connec- 
tion developed a condition which could 
be coped with successfully only by a 
motorized patrol of the State highways, 
carried out by an efficient force of men 
specially trained for this purpose. 

Following investigation by the Leg- 
islature, the Division of State Police in 
the State Department of Public Safety 
was increased by the appointment of 
50 additional men. Subsequent legisla- 
tion has increased this force to its pres- 
ent membership of 230 men. 

Today there is no section of the 
State, however remote or isolated, that 
is not patrolled by the State police. 

It has been said that the State police 
patro] is on duty 24 hours of the day, 
and this is literally true, for the men, 
when off duty, remain at their stations 
subject to immediate call. 

As evidence that this force is func- 
tioning as a 100 per cent unit for pro- 


NN 


or faculty is deficient the others be- 
come more acute or more efficient. 

It remains true, however, that good 
eyesight is essential in the operation of 
an automobile. All States which have 
examinations for prospective drivers 
carefully consider this qualification. 
Eyesight tests are common. Usually 
they are’ so adjusted that they will de- 
tect lack of vision which would make 
a person unsafe as an operator. Most 
of the tests will determine whether the 
person examined can distinguish a mov- 
ing object within 200 feet. Few are 
discovered with such poor vision as 
that, but such persons do exist.’ In 
most cases the eyesight troubles can be 
corrected, 


Q) NE OF THE most important obli- 


tecting the people of the State, the num- 
ber of arrests made last year may be 
cited. They totaled 11,212, for all kinds 
of violations of our laws. During that 
same period property valued at approx- 
imately $300,000 was recovered. 


Arrests made in 1929 increased about 
31 per cent over the previous year, and 
convictions were a fraction more than 
that. Fines and costs increased nearly 
32 per cent, and investigations in- 
creased more than 43 per cent. 


This statement, while impressive as 
showing a very great amount of work 
done, does not cover all the activity, 
for in automobile law violations alone 
we have sent reports of thousands of 
minor violations to the registrar of mo- 
tor vehicles, for such action as he cared 
to take. In addition, we have stopped 
and warned many thousands of other 
motorists. 


During the 24 hours of every day our 
State highways are constantly pa- 
trolled. With the increasing number 
of automobiles on our highways this 
work has, of course, correspondingly 
increased. The directing of traffic upon 
the highways has become one of the 
most arduous tasks of police. 

Massachusetts has always played an 
important part in highway safety. 
Take, for example, our recent “save-a- 
life” campaign, in which every member 
of the State police force participated. 
Past experience has proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the policeman 
who is a traffic regulator must also be 
a traffic educator. The more drivers 
are educated, the better the cars and 
equipment and the more easily con- 
trolled, just so much better the traffic 
conditions will become. One of the 
greatest duties today is the education 
of the driver in highway safety. In this 
work the State police are cooperating 
with the Governor’s Committee on 
Street and Highway Safety, and with 
every such local body throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

Incidentally, applications to the Gov- 
ernor for rewards in so-called “hit-and- 
run” cases have been numerous during 
the year, each case being investigated 
as to its merits by the State police, and 
I believe that the interest shown by the 
people at large in apprehending these 
offenders, and the publicity given in 
such ‘cases, have had a deterrent effect 
upon reckless drivers. 

So much for highway work. In the 
field of protection for farmers and oth- 
ers living in the country the State po- 
lice reduced the stealing of fruits and 
vegetables to a negligible degree. 

The State police are provided with 
the latest equipment, so far as motor- 
cycles and automobiles are concerned. 
In the apprehension of a criminal, 
speed is the element most desired. To 
meet this demand, the State police now 
have in operation their own radio sta- 
tion, broadcasting from the Framing- 
ham troop headquarters. All kinds of 
police news is broadcast from that sta- 
tion during the 24 hours. 

Another modern method of distribut- 
ing police news is by the automatic 
teletype printer, a telegraph instrument 
that operates and prints like a type- 
writer. Last week the State police 
joined the “hook-up” of 23 local police 
stations, including Boston, in such a 
system. This is another step forward 
in the constant war being waged 
against crime. 


nnual Cumulative Index 


Is.issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates. the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


How Various States Voted 
on Proposed Tax Laws + + 


Amendments Added to Constitutions and 
Statutes Approved in Effort to Distribute 
Burdens in a More Equitable Manner 


By BEULAH BAILEY 


Librarian, Department of Taxation and Finance, State of New York 


not only how to reduce taxes, but 
how to equalize taxes. Since real 
property is no longer an index of abil- 
ity to pay, how can the burden on real 


‘T' TAX PROBLEM of today is 


. property be lessened, and how can the 


great mass of intangible personal prop- 
erty be persuaded to bear its full share 
of the tax burden? 

During last year’s session of the vari- 
ous Legislatures, the, at times, much 


nonplussed legislators struggled with, 


these problems and the result of their 
mental struggle was certain amend- 
ments to various State Constitutions 
which upon Nov. 4 were submitted to 
the electorate. What happened? 


Vv 

State and local bonds amounting to 
about $375,000,000 were submitted to 
the voters. Three hundred million dol- 
lars of these were approved by the 
voters and about $75,000,000 were de- 
feated. With the exception of a few 
States, such as New Jersey, which in- 
creased its gasoline tax rate from 2 to 
3 cents to care for the bond issue, and 
Illinois, which hopes'to pay for their 
forest preserve bond issue by the in- 
crease in the cost of hunters’ and fish- 
ermen’s licenses, the ultimate payment 
of these bonds will come from general 
State and local funds which in the ma- 
jority of cases is real property. Prob- 
ably the most effective argument ad- 
vanced for the passing of this year’s 
bond proposals was that public con- 
struction would aid unemployment. 

Four States—lIllinois, North Caro- 
lina, Utah and Washington—tried to 
bring about a fairer distribution of 
their tax burden by constitutional 
amendments permitting classification 
of property for the purpose of taxation. 
In Illinois and North Carolina the 
amendments were defeated. In Utah 
and Washington they were adopted. 

Income is today accepted as the best 
index of ability to pay. The electorate 
of Kansas, Illinois and Georgia re- 
jected income tax amendments. In 
Georgia the submitted amendment was 
not desirable because of the fact that 
the Statutory Income Tax Law passed 
last year has been held constitutional. 
In Arkansas and Oregon, the referen- 
dum had been invoked against previ- 
ously passed income tax laws. In both 
States the people voted approval of the 
income tax laws. 

New Hampshire would not give the 
General Court power to exempt from 
the income tax so much income as they 
deemed just. Ohio provides that not 
less than 50 per cent of the receipts 
from inheritance and income taxes may 
be returned to counties and school dis- 
tricts as well as cities, villages and 
townships as was designated by the 
former article. 


¥ 

Several years ago the people of Flor- 
ida went on record as being opposed to 
an income tax or an inheritance tax. 
This year, by popular vote, they are 
going to permit an inheritance tax. 
There is no reason why the people of 
Florida should not take advantage of 
the 80 per cent Federal credit. How- 
ever, the people of New Hampshire re- 
jected the imposition of an estate tax 
equal to the Federal credit. 

A lucrative source of revenues is the 
tobacco tax. Thirteen State Legisla- 


_ have faith in exemptions. 


tures have in'the past taken advantage 
of their popular basis of tax. But the 
referendum was invoked in New Mex- 
ico and Michigan. In both States the 
acts were répealed by the people who 
do not seem to be overanxious to have 
this luxury taxed. 

In some States the electorate still 
Louisiana 
and Florida adopted amendments ex- 
empting certain classes of industrial 
plants from taxation. Missouri tried 
to exempt mortgages where the interest 
payable is 5 per cent og less, but the 
people rejected it. California exempted 
hospitals and sanatoriums. 

The gasoline tax and motor vehicle 
taxation even find their way into some 
State Constitutions. Louisiana and New 
Jersey both by vote of the people in- 
creased their gasoline tax rate. New 
Jersey from 2 cents to 3 cents, and 
Louisiana from 4 cents to 5 cents. The 
voters of Arizona had an opportunity 
to increase their rate from 4 cents to 
5 cents and approve a $10,000,000 bond 
issue, but they rejected it. 

Florida eliminated the ad valorem 
tax on automobiles. A proposed amend- 
ment was rejected in Arizona providing 
that the gasoline tax should be in lieu 
of all direct taxes upon motor vehicles. 
California also is trying by constitu- 
tional amendment to repeal the per- 
sonal property tax gn automobiles. 

The people of South Dakota defeated 
a registry tax on motor vehicles at 3 
per cent of their value. This tax was 
passed in 1929 but the referendum was 
invoked. Oregon also refused to give 
the Legislature power to “classify and 
subclassify property, including motor 
vehicles, and to take into consideration 
use, value and depreciation.” This was 
called “old car relief.” 
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Arizona aimed one death blow at the 
mounting tax on real property. A con- 
stitutional amendment was passed per- 
mitting only real property taxpayers to 
vote upon bond issues or special as- 
sessments. 

Utah is to have a State Tax Commis- 
sion of four members to be appointed 
by the Governor, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The Montana Constitution states the 
maximum tax rate for State purposes. 
This _year the people approved of an 
increase in the rate for State purposes 
not to exceed 3 mills.” This is in addi- 
tion to the tax already permitted by 
the Constitution. The additional rate 
is only for a period of 10 years begin- 
ning in 1931. In Utah the maximum 
rate on tangible property is fixed at 
2.4 mills for general State purposes 
and two-tenths of a mill for high school 
purposes. 

It is the custom in California to keep 
everything safely locked in the Consti- 
tution. The proposed amendments sub- 
mitted to the electorate were many. 
The rate of the gross receipts tax on 
street railways will be changed from 
514 per cent to 4144 per cent of gross 
receipts. The method of taxing marine 
insurance is changed from the basis of 
gross premiums to underwriting profits. 


The $20,000,000 issue of bonds for the 


homes for veterans was once again ap- 
proved. 

Thus have the people spoken at the 
1930 elections. 


Training Rural Children to Read 


Failures Result From Neglect of Subject 
By FLORENCE M. HALE 


Director, Rural Education, State of Maine 


agreed that two of the most im- 

portant subjects of their curricu- 
lum are primary reading and seat work. 
We put reading first because all the 
other subjects of the rural curriculum 
are absolutely dependent upon the 
foundation in reading being well laid. 


It has been the tendency often in the 
past for the rural teacher to be a very 
good teacher of upper grades, for two 
reasons: She found the methods easier 
because the age of the pupils is so 
much nearer her own and she remem- 


Presreea th ALL rural teachers are 


bers the methods taught in her own ° 


school days whereas primary reading 
she remembers in a rather hazy way, 
sometimes only as a period of drill in- 
terspersed with a few charming stories 
and games. With the many classes, the 
pressure of the community is often 
brought upon the rural teacher to be 
sure that the older children pass into 
high school. Somebody has to be neg- 
lected and little children are less likely 
to complain. : 


Most of the failures in the grammar 
grades and high school can be traced 
to poor foundation work in reading. In 
whatever grade in the rural school chil- 
dren are found hopelessly stumbling 
over their reading lesson, it is wise to 
assume that the trouble is in the foun- 
dation work. 


It will be time saved to spend some 
days in going straight back to the very 


first point where reading difficulties oc- 
cur, even though the child in the fifth 
grade has to spend some time on a 
first-grade reading book in order to get 
his word study difficulties cleared up. 


‘ There is no wisdom in letting a child 


try to read his way through material 
that becomes more and more confused 
as his ability to study out his words 
becomes less and less sure. 

Seat work is very important, for since 
the rural program has to be organized 
with its many classes and different 
ages, there is bound to be a consider- 
able amount of time when children are 
occupied with recitations. In too many 
schools children either sit in dogged 
idleness, or if they are naturally full 
of life, they get into all kinds of mis- 
chiéf. 

I would put music, language and 
drawing next in importance. This does 
not mean that I am unconscious of the 
value of history and geography, but it 
is almost sure to be true that these 
subjects will be vitalized and become a 
voluntary interest for the child if foun- 
dation work in these other subjects is 
well laid. Music and drawing must be 
included because they bring the note 
of refinement into the life of the coun- 
try child which he so much needs. In 
these days of the radio we are going 
to be able to do more and more along 
these cultural lines while we are giv- 
ing the mental development through 
the daily subjects of the curriculum. 
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